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Welcome Speech of Shrimant Pant Saheb Sachiv, Ruler of 
Bhor, as Chairman of the Reception Committee 
of the All India Modern History Congress held 
at Poona on 8th June 1935 


Your Excellencyf Ladies and Gentlemen, . 

On behalf of the Reception Committee of the All India 
M<idern History Coqgresg, 1 welcome you all most cordially to 
this place — Poona — the historic capital of the Mahratta Empire. 
T his place is mentioned in the copper plates, now over a 
thousand years old, as Poonaka. It was chosen by Bajirao I 
as a fit ‘place for being turned into a capital. This was at 
1729. Poona rapidly grew to be a great centre not only in 
Western India but a centre rivalling even Delhi. Why, for a 
short period, during which the Muhrattas were supreme at 
•Delhi, this city may be said to have outstripped it in the 
political race. It is still a capital of Western India. It was 
aptly described last year as the intellectual capital of the 
.Presidency by the Vice-Chancellor, speaking on behalf of the 
Bombay University, at the All India Philosophical Conference. 

Unfortunately, this city of Ours seems to liave suEFered 
from fire more than from any other of the elements. Almost 
all the great buildings of the Peshwa period, including the 
seven-storied palace of the Peshwas, have been burnt down 
during the last century and a quarter, so that there is hardly 
one building of that period now left in Poona which is worth 
seeing and showing. I am sorry no attempt has been made for 
the preservation of typical buildings of the Mahratta Period by 
any agency, public or private, including the Governments 
Recently, however, the Government seem to have bestirred 
themselves a little, and, it is gratifying to not that the p*alace 
of the Peshwas, the famous Shanwar Wada, has been taken 
up for preservation under the Ancient Monuments Presenra^ 



tion Act. But more ought to be done in this line, so that we 
nAy have a clearer idea df 'Poona in bygone days'. 

During the past century, Poona witnessed a great move- 
ment of education, especially education by private effort, on 
lines of self-saaifice, resulting in the foundation of a number 
of High Schools and Colleges/ literary and cultural Societies 
and Organisations. These are object^ of our legitimate pride 
and are responsible-for the kind words of admiration referred 
to above. I have therefore great pleasure in welcoming you 
this City of educational institutions. 

Among these institutions, for the students of History, tw 
names are striking in psrticular — The Bharata Itihasa Bagis 
hodhaka Mandala and the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute. The first of tliese has concentrated its attention 
upon the collection, preservation and publication of docu- 
ments relating to the History of the Deccan, particularly of 
the last 500 years, whereas the latter carries on its work in 
the domain of ancient Indian History. Almost .dl the publi-* 
cations of the Bharata Itihasa Samshodhaka Mandala are, in 
Marathi, and hence it has been prevented from earning that 
wide publicity, which in my opinion it richly deserves. The 
Mandala has already decided upon the publication in English 
of an illustrated compendium of its work during the last 25 
years, in this year of its Silver Jubilee. This will enable the 
Mandala to reach scholars all over the world. 

It was in Poona that the first All India Oriental Con- 
fiBCDnce'was organised under the auspices of the Bhandarkar 
(DlWntal Research Institute, in 1919, in which 1 played an 
littmble part. The organisers had then roughly put down 
A. D. as the period of limitation governing the domain 
of atrii^eta coveted by the word “Oriental." Although subse- 
quomtly this limitetion was not strictly observed and more 
«B#'iDore iaroa la into the domain beyond 1000 A. D. were. 
allinired[|>«tilli( was obvious that thereby we were trespass- 
ing into the fields that could not properly be described as 



" Ancient Need was therefore felt of a separate organ!* 
sation which would look after the period from 1000 A. D. 
onwards. That is a peri6d which could be roughly defined 
as “ Modern ’’ and this is what our Congress seeks to cover. 
It is hence in the fitness of things that the Bharata Itihasa 
Samshodhaka idandala should have conceived the idea of 
organising for the first time an All India Modern History 
Congress of students and workers in the field of Modern 
Indian History, and to signalise its Silver Jubilee by thus 
helping the cause of the advancement of historical 
scholarship. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I do not claim to be an expert 
in Indian History. But as a layman who takes interest in 
history and especially in the Bharata Itihasa Samshodhaka 
Mandala,* the building of which I had the honour to open in 
1 9 1 9, 1 tliink that one of the greatest needs of the times is 
the compilation of a thorough^ comprehensive and scientific 
History of India. India is a land of many peoples and 
•races which have warred in the past and yet have lived 
together, far more peacefully perhaps, than any other people 
similarly situated. Here side by side have flourished many 
States following different Faiths. The people of India have 
kept their doors open to the whole world and Indian hospita* 
lity has received unanimous encomia from traders and 
travellers of far off lands. Indian civilization as a composite 
whole is an achievement towards which Indians of all CMtes, 
creeds and colours have made their respective contributions. 
This immense and priceless legacy is a common nationid 
possession and must be cherished as such by the sons and 
daughters of the soil. 

European scholars deserve our warm thanks for having 
been the poineers in the research and writing of the History 
of India. In the domain of Ancient History their services 
have been invaluable. But time like distanqe always lends 
enhancement to the view, and when we come nearer our own 
^iaies where the Europeans like the Indians have been actual 
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^rticipants in its afiairsi no blame attaches to the .Europeansj- 
iTwhat they have written sometimes represents only one side 
of the picture. As real seekers after truth, we need as, 
impartial and fair a story of the achievements of our forefathers 
as can be gathered from a scientific use of all the sources,, 
both European and Indian. 

Of late, it is very gratifying to note, Indians liave been 
gradually shouldering their part of the turden. Indian 
indents and scliplars are coming forwird in larger njimbf 
to study the history of their country. It was in 1919 that < 
Oovernment of India founded the Indian Historical Record 
Commission. The sessions of the Commission held in the^ 
various capital cities of the Presidencies of In liu have given t'he 
much>needed impetus to scholars of the .Modern Hfstbry of 
India, who have thus experienced through their sittings the 
manifold advantages of common-meetings. However, we have 
hardly, in my opinion, touched tiie fringe in this field. From 
the Oxperience of the Bharata Itihasa Samshodhaka Mandaia, . 
and scholars working in similar institutions in this part, there is 
reason to hope tliat thousands of documents useful to flie 
studfinta of history in its widest sense lie scattered all over the 
country awaiting the revealing hand of the painstaking resear- 
cher. The late Mr. Rajwade dedicated his whole life to this 
work and went from place to place and door to door, over hills 
and dales, searching for and collecting documents. With no 
resources, no Government grant, no University attention, 
Mr* Rajwade published more than 20 volumes including roughly 
ten thousand papers and had probably an equal number 
collected but not published. Many other honourable names 
of workers such as Rao Bahadur D. B. Parasnis and Mr. V. V. 
Khhre from our side could be mentioned in this connection, but 
my main point is to draw attention to the necessity of first 
CoUfteting documents and then preserving, editing and publi- 
ailing' them before formal histories could be suitably taken up. 
UaleM therefure this preliminary task, vast and stupendous 
^loagh it |s, is completed, 1 do not tlunk that our principal aim. 
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of coQstnicttQg a reliable and thorough history of India can be 
f;^li8ed. This is a question for you scholars aud students ot 
][ndian History to think abduti and you have to hnd Out ways, 
and means to solve it in a satisfactory way. Government) 
Indian States, Universities and the public, including private, 
literary (and. research Societies, must come forward to do their 
own part and help to coroperate in a scheme calculated to 
bring about the dqsired result. This, I believe, is a question 
weU-worth engaging your attention during this session of the 
All \ndia Modern History Congress. Here we«may try to lay 
the foundations of a permanent organisation which will work 
fcr the end sketched out above, steadily and regularly, so that 
within*a reasonable period of time and with the earnest co- 
operation of all, we might see one day the compilation and the 
construction of a real scientific History of Modern India, which 
the world will welcome as a great help to the understanding of 
a great country, and one which will ultimately provide a satis- 
factory solution of many of our present-day ills. This is a huge 
task and I humbly invite you to give your best attention to it. 

Before concluding, I am happy to say that the Silver 
Jubilee of Their Majesties' reign which was recently celebrated 
with great pomp and enthusiasm throughout the British Empire 
has synchronised with the Silver Jubilee of the Bharata Itihasa 
Samshodhaka Mandala which is being celebrated at present 
here. It is, I am really gratified to note, a very happy coincidence 
and I am confident it will be quite in the fitness of things if I 
propose to you on behalf of the Congress to send our message 
of respectful congratulations and greetings on the glorious 
completion of Their Imperial Majesties’ 25 years’ unprecedent- 
edly eventful and benevolent reign. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I do not want to4inticipate what 
you are going to do. 1 have only made a suggestion or two 
in this short speech of welcome. I am very glaH that the Idea 
of holding the Congress has received very warm support from 
distinguished scholars all over India, and I am much pleased tq 
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tw« taera befoie me repreaentstivee of nmny distingtdebed 
0niveffeities and Societies, which is a clear (temonstration of 
deep interest felt in this snbjeot. But for that, I am sore, 
many of you would not have taken the trouble to travel vast 
distances and meet together in this historic city, which in a 
way I can claim as mine own. My old State of Bhort being 
tbe only Indian State within this district, claims to have a direct 
oonneotion with Poona from the days of the j3reat Sbivaji. H 
was the oadle of Mabratta achievements and fortOnaasiy 
still retains the •famous forts of Rajgad and Torna conquapvh 
in the beginning by Shivaji the Great and again retaken fKthn 
the Moghuls by Shankaraji Narayan, my ancestor and found r 
of my State. Not only that, but I feel proud to state that my 
State also comprises the modern villages of * Vjng ‘ and 
' Shirwel ’ which had great historical significance even in the 
days of the Rastrakuta Emperor Dhruva, as mentioned in the 
Copper Plate exhibits in the Bhor Section of the Exhibition, 
and dates so far back as Saka 702, i. e. 781 A. D. It has been 
ascertained by experts that the ‘ Laghu Ving and * Shrimala ' 
(^ 1 ??) mentioned in the plates, coincide with the modern villages 
of ‘Ving and ‘Shirwal’ as stated above. I know, from his 
reoenft visit to the Itihasa Samsbodhak Mandal, that His Excel, 
loney Lord Brabourne, the Governor of Bombay, takes a keen 
interest in our History. It is no wonder, therefore, that he 
should have readily consented to comedown here to inaugurate 
our proceedings. In the end, I welcome you all again, on behalf 
of the Reception Committee, and now request His Excellency 
be open our proceedings, after which, you will proceed to CIms 
^notion of the President and other business. I thank you 
aR very sincerely for your hearty response. 


Printvd at tb* AryakhnalMD Piaa^ Pw*a No. 4 




The Tilali^'Smarak Mandir, where the Historical Exhibition was held. 
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THE INAOOURAL ADDRESS 

OF 

Hij Excellency Lord Brabot^rne, Governor of Bombay 
June 8, \935. 

His Excellerwy said : — 

M Chairman and Gentlemen, 

It gives me particular pleasure to welcome you at this 
ClDngress because I feel tht|t History is a subject which has not 
l/itherto received the attention which it deserves in India. 
Human nature is apt to listen more readily to whatever is 
exciting tmd romantic than to cold facts, and in consequence 
politics and light literature have engrossed attention at the 
expense of history. 

The All-India Modern History Congress is, I believe, the 
fisst of its kind. It is of good augury that it has been convened 
ty the Mandal whose designation I may translate as the Indian 
Historical Research institute, for History is based on the facts 
discovered by research, and this Congress is a fitting product of 
the Mandals jubilee year. 

I am glad to learn that the Mandal has decided to publish 
in Engljsh illustrated compeudiuir^^ of its work during the 
past 25 years, as this will enable scholars to appreciate and 
make use of the materials thus brought to light. 

The Chairman has quoted a remark of mine in the visit 
book of this Mandal as though I had claimed some knowledge 
of history. What I claimed was, in fact, a great interest in and 
some slight practical knowledge of the preservation, deciphering 
and compilation of ancient manuscripts, a subject which this 
Mandal has made its own and which is a subsidiary to 
history itself. 

The object of this Congress is to bring into closer contad; all 
the agencies interested in Modern Indian History. The Bhandar- 
kar Institute has chosen for its field the period of ancient history 
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up to the year 800 A. P. The Mandal has wisely omitted the 
period subsequent to 1818 A. D. as being too recent to be 
studied in proper perspective. They have selected as their own 
subject of study the 1000 years from the commencement of the 
Muhammadan invasions to the establishment of the British 
power in India. This surely is no mean task, 

I agree with the Chairman.that one of the greatest ndeds of 
the time is a thorough, comprehensive and scientific History of 
India, but I should prefer to say that the immediate and urgent 
need is a thorough and scientific study of that history, since that 
must precede the writing of any history. The first- thifltig 
necessary is the collection of materials and for this purpose^ I 
would particularly stress the vital need of trained research 
students. They must be trained to know what to look for ( anc 
this can only be grasped by fully understanding the aim and 
object of history ); secondly, they must know where to* find it; 
and lastly* how to interpret it when found. There is, in Bombay 
at all events, a lack of such trained students, and without them 
it will not be possible to deal usefully with the large mass of 
materials available in private houses nor even with edited 
records. 

We have in this Presidency two main historical as«ets, ♦he 
Peshwa’s Daftar and the Historical Museum at Satara always 
associated with the name of Paras nis. 

In 1929 Government, realising the importance of publishing 
a selection of the documents of historical value in th^ Ppshwa’s 
Daftar, employed Mr. G. S. Sardesai, a well-known authority 
on Maratba History, to make a preliminary survey of the 27,000 
bundles of documents. Government had the benefit of Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar’s advice regarding the methods of selection, 
sorting and transcribing of these documents. The work has 
now been finished and 46 volumes covering 8,000 pages have 
been published. Some of the letters are published in the actual 
handwriting of their authors. The letters are published in 
Marathi with a brief summary in English, and much light from 
contemporary sources has thus been thrown on Maratha history. 

The Satrrfi liuseum contains historical materials of first 
rate importance, such as a full series of despatches from 
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Generals and Ambassadors, reports from Agents and spies, 
and newsletters addressed to the Peshwa’s Government from 
camps and courts. 

I am, however, especially glad to hear that private houses 
are also being searched for the valuable materials they are 
certait» to contain. History, as ^he study of the inter-actions 
and reactions of societies, one upgn another, and of the habits 
of the man in society,* must concern itself chiefly with the 
average man and his habits of life and thought. The true 
measure of historical change lies in the change in the lives, 
hai its and thoughts of the ordinary man. Very»litble knowledge 
is at present availably on ^his subject in India. All Historians 
k low of the great lightj that has been thrown on the earlier 
^listory of England by the gradual publication of some of the 
mass of historical material stored away in the archives of the 
old country houses there. When, therefore, one hears that here 
in India the records not only of palaces and offices are being 
searched, but also of private houses, one feels that progress is on 
the right road. 

I do not think that at the present time in India there can 
be any more wholesome study than that of history, nor any more 
neaessary development than the growth of the historical sense. 
The tendency of modern politics and modern journalism is all 
•in the direction of short views and sensationalism. The tongue 
and the pen are often used to attract attention, excite feeling, 
and to gain the victory of the moment at the expense of reason, 
proportion and truth. Scientific and impartial history must 
confine itself to facts, to causes and effects. The historian must 
be impartial not only, as the Chairman has said, between 
Europeans and Indians, but between Indian and Indian. To 
achieve impartiality he must rid himself of preconceived notions, 
whether they are based on prejudice, philosophy or religion. It 
is easy to pick out events which confirm a certain theory of 
life, but the historian must start from no such theories. He must 
not take for granted that there was a golden age in the past 
from which we have fallen, nor that we are working up towards 
a golden future. He must not accept blindly the divine right 
or inevitability of any institution or custom, T»or the sanctity of 
theories of the rights of man. Nor must he judge actions and 
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events in the terms nf morals or ethics. The work of the 
historian is merely to calculate the results of event upon event 
and action upon action. 

Whatever this Congress can do to encourage the study of 
the past with the cool, dispassionate intelligence of the historian » 
will be a sound beginning to supply one of the main intellectual 
needs of India at the present day. 

It is my sincere hope that the devoted labours of such men 
as Sane, Khare, Rajwade and Parasnis, who have been pioneers 
in historical research in this Presidency, may inspire some }of 
the younger students of history to give their time and abilities 
to the investigation of the past records of their country in the 
true spirit of research, 

I now declare this, the first All-India Modern History 
Congress, open, and I venture to express the hope vhat this 
Congress will bo looked back to as the one at which the seeds of. 
much good and fruitful work were planted. 



Dr. Sir Shafaat Ahmed Khan, 

I’l ' ‘ 111 A I M. 11. 


Working Committee Members waiting to receive His Excellency. 




i i[i(tayaiul!;i, 1 )eshi);uKio, Sharnia, Raja of IJhor, Roulac, N, C. Kelkar 

^'iivaraj ul l^aha 1 Jt^shpafide, Pat\^•ar^lhan, Ghorpatle, 

I'uvacle, (lode and others j , ^ 

His Excellancy received at the door 

I he K’rija of P»hor, Dr. Aiyangar, l Aof- i^otdar, olluns arc feen. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


SIR SHAFA AT- AHMAD KHAN, Kt., Litt. d. 


PREsIDEXr 

ALL INDIA MODERN HISTORY CONGRESS, 
POONA, Jane 8, 1935. 


Your Excellency, Raja Sahib of Bhor, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am deeply grateful tcf you for the honour you bavt 
conferred upon me by aisking me to^ preside over the delibera- 
tions of the All India Modern History Congress. I f^el that 
I am the least worthy of this honour, as the little work that I 
have attempted, in a limited field of Indian History, does not 
entitle me to the presidentship of a body, wherein are gathered 
together all the brilliant intellects of a wonderfully virile and 
progressive province, where intellect and character are so 
happily blended and poised, that it is difficult to mark off a 
scholar from a man of action. Maharashtra has always 
struck me as preeminently the territory wherein the noblest 
and choicest gifts of mind have served the highest and truest 
ends of prudent statesmanship and far-sighted reforms. The 
names of Rsnadd and Tilak conjure up visions of intellectual 
giants who did not lay aside their pens in the vigorous and 
strenuous pursuit of political and social endeavour. One could 
go farther back and recall scholarly Peshwas and their learned 
laying aside for a moment*— but only for a brief 
though exciting interlude — their sustained and laborious re- 
searches into abstruse studies, and planning ^ber^he oomjuest 
of my own home-land, the Bobllkband division in the United 
Provinces, or the administration of a mighty province ia 



North India I do not indulge in a vein of mopk modesty when 
I state that I find myself singularly disqualified for the 
onerous responsibility which your kindness and indulgenoe 
have laid on my shoulders. As you have been kind enough to 
confer this honour on me, I will try to discharge my obligations 
Wtbe best of my limited ability. 

THE MAHAI^ASHTRA SCHOOL OF HISTORIANS 

Ladies and Gentlemen, The All India Modern History 
Congres-* owes its birth to the foresight and energy of a band 
af brilliant scholars in Maharashtra, who conceived the 
idea of organizing a body that will serve as the focus of 
Indian historical research, by w’licn the unconnected attd 
the uncoordinated researches, which are being prc^ecutei 
in different parts of India, will be systernati'sed and duly 
arranged. It will be an authoritative organ of historical 
sebolarship, imbued with the principles which have made 
History in the West almost an exact science, anJ guided by 
fwnons which afe acknowledged to be essential for the objective 
and scientific study of this subject The object is one with which 
•very scholar will sympathise, and I have no doubt whatsoever 
that this lusty baby, fondled with the paternal care and affeo- 
tiom, which only the Maharashtra people know bow to bestow, 
will develop into a powerful and vigorous individual, witn 
a tfo’nendous capacity for hard and laborious work, and a 
graceful plasticity, character istlo of the true child of Mahara- 
Bhtra, capable alike of assimilating new material and 
iaitiatiDg new enterprises. The need for such a body had long 
been felt, and historians in the north, no less than in the south 
al India, had constantly pressed for the establishment of such 
aa institution In my own province, researches are carried on 
by the Universities of Lucknow, Allahabad, Benares, Agra and 
Aligarh, and there are some very promising students in the- e 
UDiversities, with*a record of original work which will compare 
favoiyuibly with that conducted in other parts of India In 
Bengal, the Caloi^lta Historical Society, the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, and the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca, have publi- 
ihevl works of an exceedingly high order, throwing new light on 
ifxne of the most obscure and gloony recesses of our national 
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«tory Madras has not lagged behind, «nd the Univer^.ifcies and 
the Societies there have vied with each other in the production of 
monographs which are of the highest value for the study of 
South Indian History. Tn the Punjab, thanks to the wide and 
tactful, guidance of a highly cultured and scholarly Governor, 
Sir Edward Machigan, the Punja’b Historical Society has pub- 
lished a series of moLogiaphs of the b.ghest value to the stud- 
ents of the history of Northern India, and the Punjab University 
has organized inquiries into problems which \iave abiding value 
and ict^re^t to the Punjibees. These achievfHients, however, 
pale into insignificance in comparison with the great and 
lasting work which the Maharashtra school of historians has 
accomplished The Maratha intellect, keen as a Sheffield 
fclafie, and as practical as a commercial traveller, found the 
greate'^fc and purest expression of its idoils and aspirations, 
its traditions and achievements, in the systematic and orderly 
arrangement of the sources of its nati inal history, the solid and 
painstaking researches condueted wi u German thoroughness, 
and inspired by burning enthusiasm for the glorious annals 
A their forefathers It was not the work ot Dry-as- Dusts, 
burning midnight oil over unfamiliar and scraggy material, 
an J wading vyearily through a mass of incongiuous lumber. 
It was a work of piety and devotion, whic.i knit up every fibre 
of national life, and served as inspiration to a generation that 
threatened to forget the clamant and insistent demands of 
tradition, in its eager desire to s'w allow the lariod fare of 
western culture which had been temptingly placed before it. 
The work done by the historical school of Maharashtra is 
*a land-mark in our National History. To it may be traced the 
National consciousness which found vigorous expression in the 
brilliant achievements of some of our foremost leaders — ^Tilak 
and Ranade — and from it were derived the basic conceptions 
wnioh changed the entire outlook of India as a whole. History 
on this, as on other occasions, served as a beacon to many a 
bi;illiant youth, and the supremacy of Mafiarashtra in the 
national movement of modem India was a clear and decisive 
«ign of the signal triumph of the pioneers of ’the ^aharashtra 
renaissance. The only true test of ability in a man is action, 
taken in its widest sense, and the Maharashtra School suco^'eaed 
precisely beciuse it combined an infinite capacity for tnkirg 



pains with a peculiar aptitude for action Into the dry bones of 
history, and the musty woTru-eaten parchments, was infused a life 
which has changed the structure of Indian ttfought and action. 
The work done by the Bharat Itihcis Samshodhalc Mandal has 
elicited warm praise from every historical scholar, and no 
student of seventeenth, eighteenth or nineteenth century Indian 
history can afford to ignore it. It is of supreme value to 
students of modern Indian histdry, and Jndia owes a debt of 
gratitude to the men who have worked unostentatiously, for a 
number of years, and placed the history of the MtihraHa on 

a secure and firm basi«. Mention may be made, in thi-s connec- 
tion, of the researches conducted by the Bombay branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, the Historical Research Institute of St. 
Xavier’s College, and the works of Hodiwala, Modi and others, 

POSITKJN OK HISTORIANS IN INDIA AND ODTSIDE 

I have given this brief survey to show that a great deal of 
research work is being carried on in different parts of India on 
various periods of Indian history. Necessarilv, it is a work of 
varying degrees of importance. In some cases, where supervi- 
sion and guidan6e have been effectively exercised, the results 
have been excellent. It can compare favourably with the 
products of some of tliu best and most authoritative treatises in 
Germany or England. The data have been carefully sifted, 
conclusions have been tentatively drawn, and the apparatus 
of historical criticism has been applied with duo regard to 
the nature of the material and the atmosphere of the period. 
On the other hand, several works have been published lately, in 
which racial bias is so palpable and gross, that no historian can 
approve of them. They are appallingly partisan and partial. 
1 do not think that such cases are peculiar to India. On the 
contrary, you find examples of it throughout the world, where 
each new Dictator commandeers Universities and schools 
and orders the writing of history according to the strictest 
principles and practice of his theories, I have not read many 
books on the histor^r of Mexico during the last sixty years, but- 
I imagine that it would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to carry on researches into Mexican history with complete im- 
partiality and publish a history of Porforio Diaz during the 



volcanic eruption of the Carranza regij^e. Such ebullitions of 
national frenzy are not uncommon, but modern India, it must be 
confessed, has hitherto been singularly free’from the insidious 
pressure which reigning potentates and dictators bring to bear 
on the historians of their countries. It would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to find impartial .and scientific history in any of 
the works published in modern Germany or Italy, The danger 
however is real, and Iitdian historians must be constantly on 
their guard against the temptations to whiQh they are peculiar- 
ly liable. In the case of European countries, the process of 
centralisation and unification has levelled do\«^n all barriers of 
provincial and evencaoial prejudices, and the nation thinks as 
one man. There government is natural, legitimate and genu- 
inely representative of every phase of national life. Literature, 
art, education, culture in its widest and most comprehensive sense, 
are a s6ui*oe,not merely of a creative energy, but of the initiative 
which even a third-rate power in Europe constantly calls forth. 
They serve as the most effective instruments for the consolida- 
tion of national unity and racial self-consciousness. Society 
there is more powerful than Government, as society contains, in 
its varied and variegated strata, elements which are constantly 
noprishing and vitalising almost every channel of Govern- 
ment. National drama and national festival, which have in- 
•variably been regarded as the most potent agencies for the pro- 
pagation of national spirit and the creation of national unity, 
occupy a place, in the highly centralised States, who'^e value 
and work are justly appreciated by every Government. In 
India, private agencies and institution.s carry on this work 
perfunctorily, without effective guidance or farsighted super- 
vision. I have not adduced these facts for the purpose of 
advocating bureaucratic control, nor is it my desire to extend 
the range of Government over spheres of our national life which 
have been wisely left to private individuals. These examples 
have been given solely with a view to showing the great differ- 
ence between the position of the Indian historian and that 
occupied by his fellow-investigators in other countries. The 
history of our motherland may be conceived either as a record 
of continuous deterioration of intellect and character, with 
a few happy Interludes, or it may be regarded as the orderly, slow 
development of the Indian people through centuries of confu- 
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sion and disorder. Neither view would, in my humble opinion^ 
be correct. There are no immutable laws ordaining the deve* 
lopment of any people by fixed and regul^ir stages. History 
has not yet attained the status of an. exact science, and human 
motives and natural forces, which constantly act and react, can 
not be calculated in a mathematical form with the precision 
and rigidity of a Euclidean proposition. The Newttonian 
equipoise, which some hlatoriqns take for granted in the fascina- 
ting pursuit of mathematical and *3cientific inquiry, is a 
clear indication of the necessity of guarding against ideas, 
imaginatively conceived, by a continued process of make- 
shift in policy .seeking to cover itself by the make-believe 
of verbiage. This theory of the science, of history identifies 
the real with the ideal and, carried to its logical limits, 
it will make every stage in our national history the 
realisation of the highest moral ideal. The Hegelian don- 
oeption of history, when applied to the concrete facts of Indian 
development, will make moral shipwreck of our most cherished 
traditions and ideals, and condemn us to a Pharisaical defence 
of the most iniquitous acts perpetrated by some of the worst 
tyrants in some parts of India daring the last one thousand 
years. It safely is not necessary, either for the efificacy of oUi 
new-born zeal for ** evolutionary history”, or for the applica- 
tion of ««ome fanciful scheme conceived in moments of frenzy, 
to champion fervently a doctrine which is historically inaccu- 
rate and morally indefensible, 

THE CONFLICT OF CULTURES AND OBJECTIVE STANDARDS 

What then should be the attitude of historians in 
India? Should they roll up like a scroll events that have 
moulded the fate of millions of persons during the last one 
thousand years, and treat everything that has occurred since 
as an unfortunate incident in the chequered annals of our 
country ? Are the glories of Akbar and the flowering of our 
facial self-oonsofousness in the Konkan valley, in the land of 
the five rivers, as well as, in the scorching torrid plains of 
Hindustan and Rajputana, to be relegated to the limbo of 
obHVlont Can we start with a clean slate and try to con- 
struct Utopia, wherein the Indian world of to-day would 
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be drastically remade ? I have put these questions in thi 
boldest and crudest form, in order that the position which 
Indian historians ought to occupy should be made clear. The 
historian of India is presented with difficulties which are 
without a parallel in other countries. We have, at one add 
the same time, two migtity cultures, existing side by side, 
worthing irresistibly, by the sheer force and momentum df 
their*existenoe, into the very nerve and fibre of their respective 
adherents. A confliq); is inevitable whenever culture is 
armed with power, and the conflict goes on with complete 
disregard of the genuine merits of the itval cultures. Clashes 
occur, with startling frenzy ard ferocity. The opprobrious 
expressions regarding the Hindus, which Amir Khusrau uses in 
his KhazJjinul Fiitnh, can be paralleled by some passages in 
the writings of many an author in South India. It seems 
a4 first, that contact is impossible, and toleration, wfliich has 
been incorporated in the pattern of our ordinary life, is out Of 
question. Gradually, however, we find emerging a feeling 
of appreciation, crystallizing ultimately into a synthesis of 
Hindu and Moslem culturps. This reached its fullest and 
perfect development in the reign of our national king Akbar 
the Great. We find a number of Moslems in bis reign who bad 
attained conf-iderable proficiency in Sanskrit. A1 Beruni led the 
4’ay and was followed by numerous other«». Maulana Izud- 
din-Khalid Khani was ordered by Firoz Shah to compile a work 
on philosophy which be called Dalayal Firoz Shahi, In the reign 
of Akbar we have Faizi, Abdul Kadir, Nakib Khan, Mulls 
Shah.Muhamrcad, Mulla Shabri, ultan Haji, Haji Ibrahim and 
many others. In Bengal, Muslim savants and rulers devuted 
their life to the propagation of indigenous culture. The Hindus, 
particularly the Kayastha<<, Khntris and Kashmiris, attained « 
mastery of Persian, and even Arabic, which was hardly inferior 
to the skill and knowledge displayed by the Muslims in th^ir 
own languages. The two cultures, as well as the two rsc.^s 
coalesced, for all practical purposes, so far as the interests of 
the State were concerned and we attained a conception of a 
common nationality which worked with irresistible force im 
the palmy days of the Mughal Empire. I am not compete'at 
to speak of the South, but I believe I am correct in iftg that 
the movement in the South, too, ran pjirt ni-sa wftb that in tie 
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North. During the strife of cultures as well as of governments 
k was inevitable that the two races should express their 
hostility in their writiui^fi. History never speaks with two 
voices ; but in the case of some historians there is such a 
chasm that it is difficult to arrive even at an approximation 
to truth, if we read only one version. The Muslim historians 
of the reign of Aurangzib could not, and did not, look on the 
life and achievements of the great Maharashtra hero, Shivaji, 
with the same feeling with which he was regarded throughout 
the length and breadth of the Maharashtra. We must not 
overlook real difficulties by simply shutting our eyes to them 
or deliberately ignoring them. We have to admit the fact that 
it is difficult to assess the real merit ol a policy or of a ruler, 
whether in Northern or Southern India, if we confine our 
gaze solely to the partial, blurred and, in some cases, pervertaJ 
accounts of parti-ian writers. Objective hi'^tory is impossible if 
the tales told by credulotis, intolerant and fanatical adherents of 
either side are served up as a sober recital of authenticated and 
true facts. The same spirit runs through many of the histories 
written during the mediaeval period of Indian history. Writers 
who supply accurate data are exceedingly rare, while panegy- 
rists, courtiers, bards and per^^ons intoxicated with religious 
frenzy abound. The Indian historian must, therefore, guard 
himself against the risks to which this conflict between the two 
culture'^ peculiarly exposes him. The history ot Germany, 
France, England and other organized States is comparatively 
simple, as the differences that divided the Parisian troii) the 
Norman, the Gascon from the Breton, have completely disap- 
peared, and there is only one country with which a French his- 
torian is concerned, La Belle France. In Germany, the quarrels 
butween the Guelf and Ghibelline, between the Prussian and 
the Bavarian, are completely forgotten, and w^e have now a 
steam-roller constantly at work, levelling down all provincial, 
facial and class barriers. In India we have not arrived at a 
stage when the differences of religion could be completely ignored 
In our treatment o£ controversial periods of Indian history. It 
may be confessed, and I do so quite frankly and without the least 
hesitalfion, that the history of the Punjab from 1780 to 1848, the 
history of the tDeooan from 1670 to 1730, the history of Bengal 
from 1756 onward, the entire administration of Lord Dalhoueie, 
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the whole reign of Emperor A.urangzib, have been written 
with a certain biaSi there is a close, not exact, resemblance 
in spirit and method between the histories of Ireland in the 17th 
and 18th centuries, and the monographs, brochures and forbidding 
tomes on those critical and controversial periods of Indian His- 
tory. There are some European, Hindu, and Muslim historians 
who hAve risen above the narrpw and limited confines of 
prejudice and passion and*have furnished a wonderful example 
of impartiality which it behoves every on§ of us to imitate. 
Could we not give a lead to the rest of India by purging our 
minds of*the gross prejudice which hampers at "every step the 
orderly progress of an«art which, with all its imperfections, is 
the supreme art for the statesman, the patriot and the student? 
Should history be tied to the chariot wheels of perverted sec- 
tionalism, deriving its strength from a mass of passionate 
material*, which may have been useful during the time it 
was written, but is now acting as a most serious obstacle to 
the growing nationalism of India as a whole ? Could we not 
decide on the launching of a campaign that will clear up the 
inksma of suspicion, insinuation and downright untruth, 
which is served up as history to the virile and hardy 
youth of India? Are the foundations of national unity to 
be undermines by the insidious statements of a third or 
fdurth-race penny-a-liner, who serves his own ends and lines 
his pockets by catering to the lowest and basest instincts of 
racialism, and holds up to ridicule and contempt persons, 
whether Hindu or Moslem, who are honoured and respected by 
millions in this land ? I have been watching the onset of this 
dnsease for some years and I can no longer remain silent. It has 
a far-reaching effect on the future of our entire political structure, 
for the ideas that take root in the formative and impressionable 
years of youth are difficult to dislodge, and the prejudices of 
worthless history text-books are imported into the Council 
Chamber, the market place and the public platform. Let me 
make an appeal, not merely to the professional writer of school 
text-books, but also to the historical scholar himself, to whatever 
Igoality or sect he may belong. While a search for jjruth must 
be carried on without the least regard for personalities, and 
our researches must be conducted In an atmosphere of complete 
2 
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impartiality, Indian historians should aim, not at emphasizing: 
or accentuating difTecenoes, but discussing that subject from the 
point of view solely of ^research. History^ is not propaganda, 
nor is it publicity. It avoids . Hollywood and its film 
fans, its super fetars and budding stars etc. It is a cold 
dispassionate examination of record^, conducted in & 
spirit of severe impartiality and complete neutrality, and a 
careful deduction of conclusions from the material that has 
been rigorously sifted. It is e'^sentially the archive method of 
history that appeals to me and to historians in general. We 
do not start with a fixed idea and devote years to the elabora- 
tion of our ourious prejudices and sub-conscious impulses. 
In objective history there are neither pr^ejudices nor passions^ 
but a keen and earnest desire to seek the truth, and a mind 
which, braced up for the laborious ta&k, is always open, 
frank and impartial. This is the attitude of a historical 
researcher, and I am confident that I am voicing your feelings 
whenlssy that this is the object at which Indian historians 
ought to aim. 


OFFICIAL and state AGENCIES 

Let me complete my account of historical societies by 
mentioning the excellent work done by the Government 
of India in preserving the antiquities of this country and 
fostering research. I am not competent to discuss the work of 
the Archaeological Department, nor does it come within the 
purview of this Congre'-s. But I feel that the striking work 
carried on by the Indian Historical Records Commission ought 
to be gratefully acknowledged by all scholars. It may not be 
great in bulk, but it is certainly great in promise and greater 
still in the unique facilities for mutual exchange of views and 
heart to-heart discuibsion, which the meetings of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission generally provide As one 
who has been a member of that body for a number of years, I 
can say without any hesitation that the inspiration which 
most of us drew from a concourse of brilliant men, whose names 
are a household word throughout India, the momentum which 
sudh gatberings^produced were of the highest value in fostering 
a spirit of comradarie among members of our craft The Com- 
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mission has undoubtedly done good work and, if financial 
stringency had not proved the main obstacle, it would have dona^ 
much more useful work during the last Ihree years. Mention may 
also be made of the reports of the Archaeological Department^ 
as well as, memoirs published by them at various periods. 
Some of the memoirs have been written with special 
knowledge and deserve careful study by students of Muslim 
art arfd architecture. Local &overaments have not been 
idle, and both the Bombay and Madras Governments have 
published very useful calendars and press-lists on the 17ih 
and 18th century. The Madras Records ^Office was reorga- 
nized by Mr, Dodwell with great care and interest, and the 
publications issued fjom there have been of the greatest value 
to students of British Indian History. The Punjab Government 
has also published selections, while the lists published by 
thcf Bengal Government have supplemented, in material 
particulars, information at our disposal. 

I cannot speak of many States from personal know- 
lenge but, as one who toured through and inspected the 
Libraries and Record Offices of Gwalior, Jodhpur, Udaipur, 
Indore, Jaipur and Hyderabad Deccan, I can say with- 
out hesitation that the material preserved in these States is 
of the highest value. Some States have developed Record 
Offices with great care and attention, but it will be very 
invidious on my part to single them out here. Historical 
research is, however, considerably hampered in some 
and investigation into the origi/. and foundation of the 
new States that have arisen over the debris of old kingdoms or 
empires is by no means relished by certain rulers. Apart 
altogether from this aspect, it must be conceded that a number 
of Indian States have co-operated whole-heartedly in the process^ 
while there are a number of rulers whose devotion to the his- 
tory, culture, and art of their country is unrivalled in India. 
The President of the Reception Committee of this Congress 
is a shining example of the ruler of a State, who combines 
in his person devotion to culture and festering care for 
the material welfare of his subjects. In a movement for the 
organization of historical research the c ^operation of Indiaa 
States is absolutely vital. 



THE m.KD FOR CO-ORDINATION 


Ladies and ' Gentlemen, from* this brief analysis of 
existing Societies it is clear that there is in India a vast amount 
of unorganized materia], and considerable work is being done 
on important periods of Indian history by Societies anc^by the 
provincial and central Governments. I have not mentioned 
here the labours of private individuals who have carried on 
their researches without any special aid from organizations. 
Their number is fairly large and some of them are still happily 
with us. f may also refer here to the work in Indian -History 
by European savants and scholars. It is a work of special 
value to us, as it represents the ripe scholarship, the balanced 
view and dispassionate judgment of a group of men w^ho can 
truly be called pioneers in their respective field.®. A tradition 
of scholarship was built up by the early English administrators 
of India, and it was maintained and even enhanced by some 
who combined raye intellectual gifts and critical acumen with 
great practical insight and administrative capacity. If we take 
into account the work of the institutions mentioned above, 
together wilh the treatises published by numerous writers, it 
will be found that the amount of material at our disposal is 
sufficiently vast. But most of this work is usi co-ordinated. 
Each organization is working entirely in its own sphere, and 
is c )mpletely out of touch with the work, the needs and require- 
ments of other bodies. There is not even informal contact 
with institutions /rt/er and this chaotic and confused state 
of affairs has gone on for a considerable period. In ancient 
Indian history, the Government of India wisely took the lead, 
and. under the fostering care of its enlightened guidance 
helped by the active zeal and energy of a number of Indian 
Universities, there is an amount of unity in the organization of 
this subject which is sadly lacking in modern Indian history. 
The lack of any co-ordination has rendered it almost impossible 
for researchers in various periods to keep abreast of the researches 
of other workers tn their own country. In Calcutta alone there 
are four important organizations carrying on historical research 
with great slbility and zeal, yet there is no co-ordination among" 
these bodies. The Jniversitiea are the foundry in which 
investigations are normally carried on, and it is through them 
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fchat the young carry on the torch of learning and illumine tha 
dark recesses of the National story throughout the four corners 
of the world. Strange to say, there is no co-operation even 
among Indian U niversities in the domain of research, and research 
scholars in different U niversities are ploughing their lonely furrow 
utterly oblivious of the quality or quantity of work conducted 
by theij contemporaries in neighbouring institutions. This 
disorganization has become almost a scandal, and the worker in 
the field has to create for himself the most rudimentary and 
elementary material, sometimes with the crudest devices, and 
prosecute his study in an atmosphere of uncertainty and vague- 
ness, It' is only through journals that he comes across 
workers on his subject^in other fields, and then only if he cares 
to order the journals and accumulate, after considerable trouble 
and expense, the scattered material. This is not an atmosphere 
in which research can be profitably prosecuted, nor is the spirit 
created by discouraging conditions sufficiently strong to resist 
the tendency towards immature and unsatisfactory work. 

SOME lOirSH FIELDS FOR RKSEAKCH 

Our preoccupation with the purely political history of India 
is responsible for the most unfortunate conception of Indian 
Society, and trite and mechanical repetition is often indulged 
in, for instance, to illustrate the anarchy and confusion in 18th 
century India. This would have lost a great deal of its force, if 
some of us had undertaken a sy sterna, *'ic study of those funda- 
mental b&ses of our national life which have acted and are still 
serving as sustaining pillars of Indian Society. None hag 
sqjriously undertaken a scientific study of village organization 
in India in the 18th century, though Punchayat has acted 
as a most important social unit in our national development. 
We have had brilliant studies on the history of the English, 
parish ; while the history of the English borough has claimed 
a succession of able and devoted workers, whose industry 
has changed in a striking degree our cru^e and bizarre 
ideae of local self-government which prevailed till that time. 
I need only mention the honoured names of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Webb. The German Universities are a Iree-hive of 
industry and research, and German towns have been the subject 
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of solid and painstaking ^Investigations by ^ growing band of 
young and enthusiastic workers. Tney have carried on their 
work in a spirit of piety and zeal, tempered by a strong dose of 
sound commonsense and impartiality. England has not lagged 
behind other countries, and the series published in the \{ictoria 
County History represents the ^profound research, dispas'^ionate 
judgment and provincial patriotism of ..woine of the ablest his- 
torians of England. I have given these two examples to show 
the importance which historians all over the world attach to 
what Is popularly called local hist ry. I will not deal here 
with the marvellous work done by the band of economic histo- 
rians of mediaeval England, Germany and France, nor can I 
discuss here the vigorous schools founded by these writers. We 
have only jost begun the study of our me iioeval and ancient 
institutions, and it is only within comparatively recent times 
thateuch studies have been prosecuted. Tnere are towns in 
India which are more sacred and evoke warmer feelings of 
devotion and piety than any place in any part of the world. 
Around them cluster sentiments alike of religion and of patriot- 
ism, and frbm them are propagated ideas and movement:, 
which have frequently changed the map of India. Yet there 
are few good histories of such towns. BDinbay lyn?, no doubt, 
produced some able annalists, and the long history of that 
graceful city has been recorded by a few brilliant writers 
In a few solid monographs. Calcutta and Madras have also 
claimed their champions, but the chequered bistort of -Lahore 
is described in a dull and laborious work, while some of the 
moat important Indian towns have remained unnoticed and 
unrecorded. Poona stands for the glory and splendour of 
the Mahratta power. It stands for the supreme part which it 
has played in many of the most important movements, political 
and social, of modern times. The intellectual virility of its 
citixens ought to have been expressed in a monumental work 
on thw rise and growth of their beautiful city. Yet, I have not 
come across hnf important work in English tracing tjie 
history of this city with the wealth of detail and industry which 
we expect ifcfe foremost citizens. I need not mention other 
towns of India. The subject opens up a brilliant vista of an 
unexplored held which is awaiting an energetic corps of 
enthusiastic workers. 1 have indicated briefly only one line of 
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•activity in which the energy of many btilliant and promising 
scholars could be engaged. But there are numerous other spheres 
which have been insistingly claiming recognition and admission. 
Economic history is almost a virgin held and the material for 
the subject is voluminous. The history of art is another fascina- 
ting thefhe for the young researcher, and, though Indian art has 
been dealt with, of late, some very competent and scholarly 
investigators, the field for enquiry and investigation is 
enormous. 


THE FUr^CnONS OF THE CONGRESS 

The All India Modern History Congress ought not to 
cctnfine* its activities to the dull and dreary recital of the 
third-rate intrigues of a worthless minister, nor should its 
work be restricted to elaborate researches in the vagaries of 
s If-willed and ruthless tyrants. A man may devote his whole 
life tracing a particular plot. Xhere are gentlemen who have 
written volumes on the Gun-powder Plot of England. Such 
^^yrivs are, no doubt, interesting, bub we shall not be justified 
in regarding them as history. They are simply the result of 
morb*id curiosity and brooding melancholy, and are written to 
satisfy some peculiar craving of an abnormal individual. The 
Nf jdern History Congress should not serve history in a tabloid 
form, and should discourage ephemeral and juvenile produc- 
tions, thp outcome of vanity rathe^' than of industry and re- 
search, launched on the crest of a popular wave and backed by 
the ignorant energy and puerile zaal of third-rate scribblers. 
1^36 canons of historical research must be applied without 
the least regard for persons or institutions, if the stand- 
ards of our noble science are to be scrupulously maintained, 
Dran^a is not history, and imagination must be harnessed to the 
alow but difficult task of conscientious and honest investiga- 
tion of elusive material and tortuous diplomacy. I have 
deemed it necessary to utter this warning as I have found, in 
tne course of my wanderings, that infinite harm is being done 
to the dignity and integrity of our noble art. Nothirkg is mnre 
fatal to the advancement of research than the production of half- 
baked and crude history, prepared by persons whose zeal is in 
inverse proportion to their knowledge and judgment. The Congress 
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should perform the function of an Academy and regulate the 
standards with Btrenuou|i vigilance and scrupulous honesty. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have *dealt at some length with 
the work of this Congress as I feel, and I am sure I am voicing 
your sentiments in this matter when I say that the progress of 
historical study in this country will depend, to a large ''extent, 
upon the direction and guidance furnished by this body. If we 
are able to establish our new organization on sound lines, if 
historical investigators in all parts of India look up to us for 
advice and guidance, if the work entrusted by this body to per- 
sons in whom it reposes confidence is faithfully discharged, we 
shall have succeeded in changing, in a veiy short time, our con- 
ception of the entire frame-work of Indian historical thought. 
A very heavy responsibility lies upon us — a responsibility 
whose gravity and complexity nobody is more conscious t'han 
myself. While the resiponsibility is great, greater* is the 
opportunity which such a body affords to scholars. What then 
are the functions of the Congress ? Along what lines should 
its activities be directed, if the work pertorined by it is to be 
commensurate with the amount of labour involved thereir ? 
What are the main problems up>n which our attention should 
be focussed? 

These are some of the questions which inevitably arise in 
any consideration of Indian historical problems. Before the 
Congress can organize its work and initiate now lines of policy, 
it ought to be in a position to understand the relative • import* 
ance of the different epochs into which our history is conveni- 
ently divided, and evaluate the material which is the main 
source for the formulation of our conclusions. I do not wish to 
discuss here the lines of inquiry which should be undertaken, or 
the weight of authority and credibility which should be attached 
to the history written during the period. Such detailed and minute 
work is best reserved for a monograph or a treatise, and I 
should be wasting your time if I occupy myself with an 
elaborate disquisition on the comparative merits of different 
historians. I shall, however, be failing in my duty as Chairman 
of t&is hoD^urabh and august body, if I do not indicate to 
you the serious gaps and lacunae in the important periods 
of our history and the methods by which they can be filled. 
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I do this, because I feel that historical scholars should 
concentrate on a well organized movement for filling in gaps 
in some of the most important and critijdJ bCagOd uf our nation'll 
history. The sketch, and it is an exceedingly brief sketch, 
will show that there is an enormous amount of field to be 
traversed by us. The problems that are awaiting sound 
solutidn are so many and varied that it is difficult for 
any one person to solve them single-handed. Solution 
must come wijjh co-operation and mutual help expressed 
through an organization of this kind. The sketch is necessarily 
brief, and is confined to points which deserve iiuller study and 
investigation by Indian scholars. A^yain, in dealing with 
mediaeval India, I have to confine myself to Northern India, 
as my knowledge of South Indian languages and literature is 
almost ml, and is derived mainly from authorities printed in 
the EngMsh language, and I am not competent to speak with 
authority on many of the subjects which have served the 
starting point of some brilliant inquiries recently instituted 
in Southern India. 

SURVEY OF EPOCHS: THE PRE-MOGHUL PERIOD 

What are the chief points on which Indian scholars 
should concentrate in order that a correct and impartial view 
of our country’s growth may be formed? Let me start first with 
the pre-Moghul period. This is an exceedingly difficult period, 
for wg have to rely in inany^ cases on the professional 
panegyrists of the Sultans, who were commissioned to write 
history and were bound to praise the monarch who bad raised 
them to the exalted position of historiographers. They are 
histories written to order and showing, by the exuberance of 
their language, the pomposity of their style, and withal a 
sprinkling of metaphors and hyperboles and devices, of allitera- 
tion, the utter lack of balance and sound judgment on the most 
ordinary and commonplace actions of the Emperor, One has 
only to read the stilted phraseology and appalling metaphors 
oJ Amir Khusrau to be convinced of this statement. He is a 
typical example of this species of historiographer. He lived long 
enough to serve under Balban, Kaikobad, Jalaluddin Khilji, 
Alauddin Kbilji, Kutbuddin Mubarak Khilji, Khusru Shah 
3 
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and Ghiyasuddin Tu^bluq, and bestowed fulsome praiso 
on each and every one them. Most of , you are, no doubts 
aware of tne worica of Khusrau, but if anybody has notread 
any, I will recommend Professor Habib’s translation of 
Khazdin-ul Fatah. That will give some idea of the flamboyant 
language used by this writer, and bring home to many parsons 
the difficulty, in some cases the impossibility, of constructing 
scientific history out of such appalling material. As a 
general rule, the ta§k: of compiling historica] records in pre- 
Moghul India was entrusted to those who were under the pat- 
ronage of the coirrt, and, as it was their duty to carry out the 
orders of their sovereigns, it is not surprisjlug that much of the 
so-called hi^^tory of tlie period is “ official ” history, or history 
written with the specific and avowed object of praising the 
reigning monarch and extolling his virtues to the skies. 
Muhammad Uii, Hasan Nizami, Minhajus Slraj, Amir Khusrau, 
Ziyauddin Band, to some exteut Bau nsi Siraj Afif,*and Yahya- 
bin-Abdullah were all courtiers who basked in fclie sunshine ot 
royal favour. The “histories” they worto, if not inspired by tite 
court, were written under its influence and patronage, and there 
is no dearth of high-flown and exaggerated metaphors an'o 
deliberate and calculated examples of Hi/pjarssio vm. The violent 
denunciation and unbalanced language of Ziyauddin Band, 
regarding the measures and achievements of Kaiko]>ad, 
Khusrau Shah and Muhammad Tughluq, shake one’s faith 
both in the sanity and moderation of the man, and in the 
sound commonsense and judgment of the historian. ’ In order 
to heighten the contrast in favour of Firoz Tughlak, Ziyauddin 
Barni sometimes suppresses the benevolent measures of 
Muhammad Tughluq. If a court historian failed to discharge 
his duties satisfactorily, if hn standard fell short of that 
set up by his predecessors, he was promptly relegated to 
the shelf* 


THE MOGHUL PERIOD 

Bmperor Shah Jah&n, who wished to imitate the glory and 
splendour ot AkbaYd reign, wauted another Abul Fazl and 
called on Muhammad Aminai Qazwini and Tabatabal to his 
aid When they failed to realise his expectations, Abdul 
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Hamid Lahori was appointed. The grdhtest example of a court 
historian, is, however, furnished By Abul Fazl. He was, 
not an ordinary historiographer, with a commonplace stock 
of stilted phrase and appalling melaphors, and plebeian 
similes, but a brilliant and accomplished adminhtrator 
well-wersed in the practical problems of administration and 
dowered with a mind of singular plasticity and brilliance. The 
arrangements made by the great Akbar were on a scale 
that has rarely been attempted by any, other Moghul ruler. 
The records of all departments were placed at his disposal, and 
private individuals were requested to reduce their inomories 
and recollections oi important measures to writing. The res- 
ponse to this appeal by the Emperor seems to have been fairly 
sucqessful, and the results of Abul Fazl’s labours were embodied 
in his monumental work, the Akbar Namah and its adjunct, the 
Ain-i-Akban, These two works represent an amount of labour 
and industry which no individual could have accomplished 
without the help and patronage of the court. It is a noble 
monument to a gracious monarch and is a mine of informa- 
tion to every student of history. Its treasures have been 
frequently utilised by modern writers, but the wealth of material 
w]iich it contains has not yet been elTdctively tapped. Neither 
Babar nor Jahangir appointed court historians, though Mu’tamad 
Khan, to a certain extent, performed the functions of a historio- 
grapher. Aurangzib appointed Muinahamad KtAsim and the 
first ten years of the Emperor’to^ regime are recorded in the 
*Alamfjlr }^amah. The post of court-historian then fell into 
desuetude, and we are henceforward forced to rely upon private 
enterprise. 

I have nece8>^arily compressed the material on such a 
vast subject, as the problem with which we are faced is an 
essentially practical one. What should be our attitude towards 
these histories? Are they to be taken at their face value? 
Should our history be constructed out of these panegyring 
iprose, in which all the arts of accomplished courtiers are 
lavished on the production of stilted and artificial apo}ogia? 
Should the political fancies of persons into'xicati^ with their 
love of hyperbole and verbosity be deemed a durable and 
strong foundation for objective history ? My answer unhesitat- 
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ingly is, Most certainly not. We must use with the greatest 
caution inspired eulogief of kings who $ed, clothed and 
maintained these courtiers. While we cannot ignore Amir 
Khusru, or omit to study Qiranus Sadain, Kkmain-ul Futuh, 
Tughluq Namah, Nuh Sipihr, Dm'al Devi Khizr Khani^ we must, 
remember all along that we are reading chronicles of couvtiers 
containing a small amount of /5olid matter and a very large 
amount of romance and imagination. Ph such works, accuracy 
is sacrificed to literacy finish, and an event is distorted in order 
that the metaphor may be apt and a sentence may be rounded off 
with a brilliant phrase. The crude devices of appalling anti- 
theses are mechanically employed, and the effect of elaborate and 
almost pyramidal piling up of metaphors, similes and hyperboles 
is almost suffooating. Abul Fazl is, no doubt, an exception. 
There is a certain fineness of contour about him, not at all 
gross or coarse, in the setting of silky and gaudy furiiisbingB. 
The drawbacks of the other writer^^ are made worse by their 
violent prejudices. The fanaticism which burns, luridly in 
describing the demolition of temples, or of mosques, and the 
organisation of a campaign, may repel a beginner at first sight 
but the phenomenon is so general, the phraseology employed is 
eo crude and mechanical that one is sometimes forced to put the 
question. Why does not the past decently bury itself instead of 
waiting to be admired by the present ? History seems to look 
like Adonis, fully prepared for an unconscionable time in 
dying. But this will be a wrong impression altogether, as 
words had ceased to have effect on such writers. They had 
ceased to arouse curiosity or excite indignation, but were 
incorporated in the pattern of daily life and intercourse, as the 
characteristic expression of the tragic muse, expressing itself in 
high-flown phraseology and rhodomontade. Modern historians 
must take these factors into account in evaluating the primary 
sources of the Muslim period; then only will they be able to 
assess the value of court histories. Had it been possible for us 
to discard these productions and rely entirely upon the unaided 
and independent writings of persons who were swayed neither 
by cqjirt frowns andJp|iia#aiill|Dr by fanatical zeal and prejudice, 
the task of been greatly facilitated. 

But we cannot ndtNtd^^ such a course, as it will de- 
prive us of our w^f^dy of that period. We oannot 
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utilise histories written by persons in their private capacity, as 
their number during the Sultanate pericfd is insignificant. Ibn 
Batutah and AbdutRazz&k supply very strong and, in some cases, 
effective correctives to court panegyrists, and Zianddin Barni's 
glaring and violent prejudices are corrected by the comparative 
impartiality and shrewdness of Ibn Batutah. Bazzak*s account 
takeif note of the conditions of the common people, the customs 
and traditions of various classes, while the court of Vijayana- 
gar is described in a series ot inimitable chapters, which throw 
considerable light on the achievements otthat empire. Unfor- 
tunately, there are few other books which could be added to the 
Biiiall list of foreign travellers, and we are fbrced to rely upon 
the unbalanced and distorted account of court historians. In the 
dibcussion and analysis of court history we must distinguisa 
between histories and histories. There are some works of the 
highest value to the student and few scholars can afford to ignore 
them.* lio student of Moghul India can remain ignorant of Abul 
FazTs masterpiece, while the student of Shah Jahan and Aurang- 
zeb has to study with close and sustained attention the histories 
written by the court historians. Moreover, during the Moghul 
H)eriod we have works written by private persons, which are of 
the highest value. Mullah ‘Abdul Kadir Badauni is not an im- 
partial writer as the style of the book and the temperament and 
expressions bf the historian will show. But he supplies a much 
needed corrective to the fulsome eulogies and gross flattery of 
his rival Abul Fazl. Badauni's style is trenchant, vigorous and 
clear, an4 in his history he has struck an entirely new line by 
ca8tig*ating some of the innovations of the ruling king, 
and subjecting them to a barrage of very keen criticism. The 
Memoirs of Gulbadan Begani, of Jauhar. Bayazid, Wdqiah 
MuahiaqU Wikaya^i-Asad Beq^ Amal-i-Suleh of Muhammad Salih 
Kambu, the Muntakhah-ut Tawankh, the Tabaqdti Akbari of 
Niz&muddin, Iqbal Ndmah of Mu*tamad Khan, the work of 
‘Arif, Muhammad Qandhari and a large number of Shah 
Jahan Namaha, besides Muntkhabul Liibdb, are only a few of a 
large number of works written in the 16th and 17th centuries. 
Of Memoirs ’written by Emperors, I need only mention 
two. Every one has read the memoirs of Bab^ and ^every 
student fo Moghul history is acquainted* with’ the Tuzahi 
JahUngiri* 
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There is another class of material in vernacular which 
should be taken into account in a discussion of the primary 
sources of Indian history. We have a laiVge collection of 
Furmans lying scattered throughout the lengtn and breadth 
of India, which are of the greatest value to the historian. 
The number of Furmans is exceedingly large but no systematic 
attempt has so far been made to collect them in a central place. 
Their value varies, but they are of special importance for the 
study of Moghul institutions and procedure. The fnaterial in 
the vernaculars is g’^owing rapidly and the ififormation con- 
tained therein is supplemented by the wealth and variety of 
documents which the patient research of some devoted savants 
has brought to light. Pandit Gauri Shankar Ojha has written 
valuable works on some Pajput States on the basis of materials 
collected by him; the Bharar Itihas Samshodhak Mandal of 
Poona has earned the gratitude of Indian scholars by the devo- 
tion and zeal it has displayed in preserving and utilising the 
material in Marathi, while the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 
has published a number of very competent and sound mono- 
graphs on some of the most obscure periods of mediaeval Indian 
history. The number of Hindi, Marathi and Bengali docu- 
ments that are of importance to the students must be consider- 
able and an organized effort ought to bo made to collect them. 
The manuscript material on the history of Muslim kings of 
Delhi is fairly largo. Leaving aside the provincial kingdoms, 
it appears, trom a work published by Khan Bahadur Zafar 
Hasan, that, out of 307 works in Persian, only 53 have been 
printed ho far. Of this number, only a small proportion has 
been translated into English. Besides works in Persian, Arabic 
and Indian vernaculars, we have accounts published by foreign 
travellers. Their number is considerable though their value 
varies. Some are of great importance, wliile others contain 
garbled accounts of customs and manners of the people and 
are prejudiced, partial and misleading. 

THE NEED FOR MORE INTENSIVE WORK 

Ladies Gentlemen, I am afraid I have wearied you 
with the dreary recital of works which are known to every 
student of our historical literature. It is not my object to 
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supply you with a catalogue of books and manuscripts but to 
point out a few suggestions for reseach work in India. We 
have been accustoilied to go through familiar works so often that 
no systematic efforts have been made for increasing the range 
or depth of our knowledge. The same monotonous and almost 
mechanical repetition of hackneyed manuscripts, the same trite 
and cpmmonplace remarks, and .precisely the same method and 
manner! We are so conservatiwi and hide-bound by custom 
and tradition that it seems difficult to strike a new line, or 
initiate a new departure. Very few mat^uscripts have been 
printed in recent years, while the generation of European 
sobolafs represented by Smith, Lane-Poole, RaVerty, Grant Duff, 
Malcolm and Kay» has passed away, leaving few worthy 
successors to take their place. True, we have a few living in 
our ffwn tinier, who are trying ,to keep up the old tradition. 
Bat their number could be oiintecl on the fingers of 
hand and 1 feel that India will have to rely entirely 
upon her own efforts in eluci^lating the problems of her 
national growth, and tracing the chequered period of 
contemporary history. Administration in India has become 
comple:: and complicated that it leaves a person in 
government service little or no time for the pursuit of liter- 
ature or of history ; and the difficulty has been greatly increas- 
ed by the increasing tendency towards specialisation, [n the 
History Department of the Allahabad University researches are 
being carrie I on in the Paghlnq and Moghul periods, while Prof. 
Habi) hag worthily maintained the traditions of Aligarh by 
su'-tained research in pre-Moghul h;story. I am not aware of any 
other University where iiivestigati m into this subject is keenly 
» pursued. The Universities of SOiifchern India are wisely con- 
fining their activities to periods in which they are specially 
interested. This, together with the work in the Moslem period 
published by some learned societies* such as the Asiatic Society, 
is the sum total of our efforts. This is a record of which Indian 
scholars cannot be very proud. It shows, not actual progress, 
but definite retrogression, and if this state of affairs continues 
shall be in danger of losing what we have acquired after 
patient effort and ceaseless toil. The Arab conquest of Sind 
ought to have attracted the attention of a largj number of 
inquirers, as it represents a striking and novel problem to 
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students of the Caliphate, as well as to the scholars of Indiait^ 
history. Yet the modern works were all published in the nine- 
teenth century and we have the usual authoVities starting from 
Ibn Khurdadb whose Kitubul Masalik wal Mamalik was trans- 
lated in the Journal Asialique in 1865, and ending with Major 
Raverty’s article on The Mihran of SniJ and Its Tributaries^ 
published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ iql 1892. 
No period affords greater opportunity for the study alike of 
the Imperial policy of the great Caliphs and of the organization 
and administration of India in the 8th and 9th centuries of the 
Christian era. Mahmud Ghazni has been more fortunate, for a 
few mcnograph.i have lately appeared, which throw considerable 
light on a period which had been strangely enough completely 
ignored by historians. Muhammad Ghori and his brilliant 
general, however, still await acorapetent historian and we have 
not yet pursued systematic researches into the history of earlier 
Slave Kings of Delhi. Balban attracts greater notice, but even 
his administration must be pieced together from Barni, Kbusrau, 
Mir Khwand, Firishta and Nizamuddin Ahmad. Why? Not 
because there is a lack of sufficient material, but because it has 
not been carefully organized and the work is haphazard 
and jejune.- The Khilji dynasty has, of late, received 
some attention and Indian scholars have published valuable 
monographs on the invasion of the Deccan, and on the 
administration of Alauddin Khilji. It is, however, true to say 
that the full story of Qutbuddin Aibek and his successors, of 
JalUluddin Firuz Khilji and even of Alauddin has .yet to be 
written. What shall we say of the Sayyid and Lodi dynasties? 
It is practically a blank. It is true that the material for this 
period is scanty, but the Sayyids, who organised some remarkable 
and distinctive institutions, have not yet found capable his- 
torians. The Lodi dynasty also goes unrecorded, and there is no 
clear and complete account of this dynasty. Sher Shah struck 
the imagination of his contemporaries, and wo have a few 
competent articles and monographs on this remarkable man. It 
may be said of the period as a whole, that scholars have devoted 
comparatively little attention to the Slave and Lodi dynasttes,. 
partly because the material is scanty, and partly owing to 
the conventional mediocrities who ascended and descended 
from their thrones, without exciting the interests or evoking 
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admiration of their contemporaries. Yet, there is reason ta 
believe that it was a formative period of Indian history and 
witnessed the birth of literary and religious movements which 
bad a profound effect on the country. We are on firmer ground 
when dealing with the Moghul Empire. Babar is a household 
word in Asia, and his memoirs are on the lips of every student 
of Moghul history. His fascinating personality has charmed 
generations of readers, ajid we bdve some brilliant monographs 
on this versatile man. Humayun does not fill the same 
space, but a full-length biography of Humayun is an urgent 
necessity. Jauhar supplies us with a wealth of information 
but we need a detailed and carefully documented account 
of this ineffective but beloved ruler. Of Akbar I 
need say little. He has claimed probably the largest 
musnber of competent and brilliant scholars, and the India 
of Akbar is as familiar to us as the India of John Company. 
The sayings of Akbar, the deeds of his famous marshals and the 
splendour of his court, are the subject of numerous works in 
English and the vernaculars. There is little likelihood of any 
fresh material being gleaned that will materially change our 
Ideas of his character and achievements. The researches of 
Vincent Smith, Count Noer, Moreland and a host of Indian 
historians have succeeded in unravelling a tangled and com- 
plicated period in which we can legibly trace signs of new 
ideas and movements, the emergence of a feeling of national 
unity and a conception of a national Government. In Akbar’s 
reign religion and administration are not conceived as integral 
and indissoluble, and a serious atter.pt is made to effect a partial 
separation. The movement needs careful study and, though a 
number of articles and monographs have been published, there 
is no satisfactory or authoritative account, in English, of the 
religious, artistic and literary activity of the period. 

There are» however, certain gaps in our knowledge of 
the Moghul period which could be filled satisfactorily, if a com- 
petent band of historians is organissed and systematic research 
ntidertaken. The history of Moghul institutions is yet to be 
written. It is no disparagement of the works, of scholars who 
have published some very useful monographs on this subject 
to state that Moghul history offers rare opportunities for tho 
4 
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students of institutions. We have not yet been able to produco 
a single good book in English on procedure at the Moghul 
courts, while the functions of the Kotwftl,thei>iwan. the Bakhsbi 
and the Subed^r have not yet been thoroughly investigated* 
Many of these officials were the pivots round whom the admini- 
strative machinery revolved, and a carefully documented 
history of some of the important Moghul offices wiiji be of 
groat value to students of institutions. The history of the judi- 
ciary under the Moghuls awaits a skilful researcher. Again, 
it is a commonplace to assert that the most characteristic and 
brilliant contribution of the Moghul Empire to modern India 
consisted in the'administration of revenue I am not here to 
defend or criticise the system of revenuvj administration in- 
augurated by Sher Shah and Akbar; nor is it my function as a 
liistorian to discuss the relative merits of the Zaniindar: and 
Kmyatw&ri systems. I am conceraed chiefly with the /(zc/ of 
it*» introduction and the consequences that flowed irresistibly 
from it. It was an undertaking of great magnitude and signiflc- 
auee, and was introduced in India after careful and elaborate 
preparation. The n aterial for its study is abundant, and it has 
been very effectively used by many scholar^ Tlie system wsm 
greatly modified in the eighteenth century, and completely 
transformed by the British in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. The 
work^ of Sark ar, Moreland, Katfisbotbam, Smith, Firminger and 
others, liave thrown considerable light on the subject, but it will 
be hazardous to state that no fresh inquiry is needed. We need a 
good work on the revenue and judicial administration under the 
Later Moghuls, when tne impact of foreign invasions, the 
impoverishment of the people, and the general insecurity of 
life produced profound changes in the system. The Moghul 
secretariat continued to function regularly, and the canons 
formulated by the wise prudence and keen foresight of the early 
Moghuls seem to have been rigidly followed in the eighteenth 
century. The letters of Surman, who went to the court of 
Farukbslyar to secure a Forman for the Company, show that the 
Moghul seoretari9>t was as vigilant and alert as ever. But the 
administration bad become a huge soulless machine, lacking 
both* initiative apd momentum. A good work on Moghul 
bureaucracy is a great desideratum, and a comparative study of 
Moghul bureaucracy in the eighteenth century, Byzantine 
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bureaucracy in the eighth and nineth centuries and the French 
bureaucracy as elaborated and perfected under Louis XIV will 
repay perusal A few works have lately beten published on 
Iniiian Art, Religion and Sooial movements in India during 
the Moghul period. I am, however, bound to say that 
the abundant and extensive material on this subject has not 
yet been effectively tapped. Moghul and Rajput paintings 
have received considerable attentibn of late, and the works of 
Brown, Dr. Cooinarswami and others cannot bo commended 
too highly HoweVer, a visit to any famous library, such as the 
Rampur Library, will show the rich field that awaits the 
worker*-. I may here refer also to the military organization 
ol the Moghuls. On the Mansabdari svstom, as well as on the 
Moghul army, some brilliant articles have been written. But there 
ih connected historv of the Moghul ar tiy, while the accounts 
of batrles and campaigns are reproduced from the exaggerated 
and highly coloured language of the old ohrouiclors. The 
problem of the Mausabd iri has not yet been solved, and schools 
of thought still exist which are^not yet agreed on the essential 
features of this system. There is no work on the administra- 
tion of Afghanistan by the Moghuls Kabul was then, as 
it 1 *- now, the stormv petrel of Asia. Yet, the Moghuls maintain- 
ed their grip on tha turbulent inhabitants of the city for 
more than a c*entary Was it an ordinary achievement to rule 
Kabul, manage the trans-border tribes, which then as now 
despised law and order, and acknowledged no overlordship ? 
I do not kn^)w if the Afghan archives have preserve 1 records 
deiling with the Moghul period, nor arn I sure if the Per-ian 
Government can point to any imp ji taut documents throwing 
tight on its relations witli the Moghul Kiupire Attempts should 
be made to get transcripts of such records, if they exist, and 
some of our scholars should bring out an impartial history of 
the Moghul Empire in Kabul, Kandahar and its relations with 
foreign powers. We have many references to foreign powers, 
in Moghul histories, and ambassadors fron some States of 
central Asia and Persia. But the material hajt not been woven 
together into a coherent whole, while the subject itself has not 
been thoroughly investigated by historians . I w(^uld appeal 
to young Indian scholars to study this period as it will give an 
insight into the principles of Moghul imperialism. 
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Moghul archifcec^fcure has been investigated, in very 
competent monographs, by the Archaeological Department of 
the Government of India, and by Fergussbn, Vincent Smith 
and others. He would, however, be a very bold man who 
would assert that no more light could be thrown on it. I 
need not discuss iiere the point raised by Father Hosten,, 
regarding the builders of the Tajmahal at Agra, in an address 
to the U. P. Historical Society*, which 1 published in the Journal 
ofiheU.P, Htatortcal Society, in 1923; nor am I concerned 
with the barren and futile question whether it' was the Italian 
architects who built the Taj. The arguments on both sides 
have worn thieadbare and no good purpose would be served 
by reviving the controversy. What is or greater importance 
to the students of this period is the Taj itself, the beauty of its 
design, and the perfection of its technique. We have not yet 
been able to enlist the aid of a scholar who will delve into 
the records and bring out an authoritative and exact account 
of this majestic dream in marble. The history of Shah JahS.n*s 
reign has been skilfully described by Dr. Banarasi Prasad 
Saxena, one of my pupils and a Lecturer in our History Depart- 
ment. There is a large amount of untapped material on the 
development of the fine arts in the reign of Shah Jahftn, and I 
have a vision of a band of enthusiatic workers united by a com- 
mon desire to probe further into the glorious development of 
architecture which found its perfect expression in buildings 
which are a source alike of wonder and of instruction to 
humanity. Shah Jaban'a quality as a general has not been 
effectively brought out, while the comparatively long period of 
peace and prosperity which his reign enjoyed, the mild and be- 
nevolent rule of a man, distinguished alike for piety and purity 
of his life, and the splendour of his administration, deserved a 
historian equipped by training and guided by sound judgment. 
Dr, Saxena is carrying on this work and I hope and believe 
that he will bring out a supplementary volume on Shah Jahan. 
Aurangzeb has found a competent biographer in Sir Jadu Nath 
Sarkar,and the historian of that period is under a debt of grati- 
tude ta him for his lifelong researches and contributions to the - 
knot/ledge of that period. In covering such a long period and 
dealing with events which are unhappily still a subject of 
controversy, it was but natural that there should be a little^^ 
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some aspects, of that monarch's activity. Such differences are 
inevitable when the issues •discussed are deemed as vital and are 
the hbre of the spiritual life of various communities. The 
historian must, however, pursue his aims with creative purpose 
and wtth measured but fearless enterprise. Sir Jadu Nath 
Sarkar s works should ha supplemented by brochures on the ad- 
ministrative history of tbe monarch’s reign. Sarkar has already 
published brill iaijt monographs on the subject. I hope younger 
scholars will complete the work initiated by him. The number 
of Fnrmans issued by A.urangzib is enormous, and there are 
very few districts in rny own Province where prominent families 
which trace their rise to the times of Aurangzeb, do not possess 
them Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar has a fine collection of manu- 
Roripts which he has gathered together with great difficulty and 
research. A systematic search of such documents will yield a 
rich harvest and I hope that the organizers of this Congress will 
take a hand in this work. The later Moghuls have been studied 
by William Irvine with a thoroughness and industry which it 
will be difficult to excel but the record of the degenerate 
successors of Akbar is not one which is likely to attract a large 
nunjber of researchers. It is a sordid and dark story of palace 
intrigues and*ruthless invasions from Afghanistan. It is not a 
itory of development, nor does it reveal any striking example of 
a capable leader, able and willing to restore the fallen grandeur 
of a brilliant dynasty. The empire was in the throes of anarchy 
and ministers had arrogated to themselves functions of defacto 
rulers. It is much more instructive to watch the rise of the 
great Indian kingdoms that were created on its ruins. 

THE SMALLER KINGDOMS 

Before I go to the post-Aurangzib period of Indian History, 
let me draw your attention to the need for a detailed account 
of some of the smaller States whose contribution to the culture 
and art of India cannot be exaggerated, 'fhS history of the 
Sharqidynasty of Jaunpur has yet to be written. It was essential- 
ly a Culture-State like mediaeval Brussels or Florenfce and the 
distinctive type of architecture which it developed should be 
dealt with by competent students. With the exception of the 
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brilliant account of* the Sharqi architecture of Jaunpur^ 
published by the Archaeological DepartmenJ; of the Government 
of India, in 1889, and a few cursory references in official 
reports, there is no adequate history of this important dynasty. 
The dynasties of Malwa and Gujarat have also been compara- 
tively neglected, though their contriVmtion to Indian culture 
was substantial and effective. There has been no addition to the 
stereotyped authorities for these State?. The Arabic History of 
Gujarat, Tarikh-t- Gujarat, published in 1908^ and slight refer- 
ences to Firishta, Khafi Khan and Nizarnuddin Ahmad’s TahaqUt^ 
i^Akbari comple/:e the customary list of authorities. The modern 
works are still represented now, as thex nearly thirty 

years ago, by Lane-Poolo and Thomas and a few extracts from 
Danvers. Kashmir is in practically the ‘'ame c ndition, though 
the translation of the Rajatd?a*i(jini by Stidn, in 1000, grpcitl:!^’ 
helped Indian scholars It i^ only latoly th \t a few more 
doc*nmeiits have been published on tlio subjt ( r, hut il is safe 
to say that we are still dependent on the old works publi^iied 
about thirty jeans ago. A fev articUs in the Journal (f 
the Boyal Aaialic Societi/, July and Oilobcr 101^, added 
slightly to our knowledge But tliey do not materially 
add to the information contained in TanlJM^Rashuh The 
mediaeval kingdoms of Bengal are in practically the same 
condition. No modern w(jrk of striking originality has 
appeared and we must liave recourse to tl e commonplace and 
stereotyped works of Barni, Shams i Siraj Afif, Minhajuddin, 
and Ghulam Husain Salim. Why ? N« t bee uise thfere is a lack 
of interest among Bengali scholars. Bengal has led the way in 
every movement and the apatliy displayed b\ scholars of that 
province, in the mediaeval history ol that province, is all the 
more significant when we compare the brilliant work done by 
them in other periods of Indian history. The Bahmani Empire 
and its off-shoots have also been neglected. With the exception 
of Sir Wolseley Haig and King, there are no modern writers 
who have dealt adeiiuately with the subject Some of these king- 
doms were great'^pe^trons of art and literature aud their generous 
Bup^rt and encouragement ought to find worthy mention by a 
competent bistorfan. A full length history of these kingdoms 
has yet to be written. There are brilliant monographs by Bur- 
Ferguason, Cousena, and Theodore Hope on the architecture^ 
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of Bij&pur, Cambay, Ahmedabad, Broaoh;and Junagadh, but no 
ozhaustive study otsome of the most important States has yet 
been prepared. They played the same part ih the artistic deve- 
iopment of India, as the Italian cities of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth century played in the development of the Benaissance. 
The movement seems to have been general and the efforts were 
not cotifined to one city or a St^te. I am not competent to 
speak of the gaps in ouv knowledge of the Hindu States in 
Southern India. But I may be permitted to say that the hap- 
piest sign of intellectual development in India is the growth 
of interest among some of the ablest and most brilliant scholars 
in the history of theij provinces. The foundation of the Bharat 
Itihas Samshodhak Mandal of Poona, twenty five years ago, 
gave a remarkable impetus to such investigations and the work 
it has already accomplished is of the highest value to all 
students -of Indian History. I am not exaggerating when J 
say that our original conceptions of the seventeentli and 
eighteenth centuries have been profoundly altered by the 
work of the Maodal. It has tjreated a band of historians who 
have already established sound and healthy traditions, and 
1 have no doubt that in years to come it will be able to claim 
with satisfaction the completion of its work on the high level 
which it has maintained from its beginning. The History of the 
Vijayanagar Empire has been treated by Dr. S. Krishnahwaiiii 
Ayangar with great ability and skill, while Father Heras and 
his pupils are carrying on the work into many a nook and 
corner of Southern India. I will noj deal hero with the States 
of Bajputana, nor am I competent to discuss tl e materials in the 
vernacular languages of India which lie scattered throughout 
Northern India. The amount of such material is fairly large, 
but no attempt has been made in an organized form to 
weave it into a coherent whole, and construct a scientihc 
history of Bajput States out of authorities sifted and dissected 
by trained historians. We are still referred to Tod, Smith, 
and the well-known modern writers, while the Persian his- 
ioyes, which are dubbed as original sources, can be oounted 
on the fingers of one’s hand. Something is being done at 
Ajmer and a history of Bajputana in Hindi has appeared. 
Much more however needs to be done. Bs^jputana ought to 
allow free accese to its valuable records. Tod may have been 
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eufficient and adequaite about fifty years ago, but modern 
research imperatively dlimands scientific ^works based on a 
dispassionate study of documents that have been carefully 
sifted and arranged. Romance and imagination must yield 
to bard facts. A now history of HSjput&na is an imperative 
necessity. It must be purged of the dross of romantioiam and 
sentimentalism and deal strictly and objectively with the 
history of institutions and administrc-tion within the Moghul 
and pre-Moghul period. The causes of the decay of the Rajput 
States in tbe 18 tb century, the lack of any driving power and 
«uerg7, their submission to foreign invaders who swooped 
down on their garden cities like locusts and subdued them 
without difficulty, — these extraordinary phenomena still await 
a keen historian. Histories of many of the^e States exist, 
but there are few existing works against which a charge 
of exaggeration cannot be brought. Will the Rajput States 
wake up and co-operate in the inauguration of a joint board 
including within its range skilful and trained workers, not 
courtiers, who will be allowed and encouraged to write an 
impartial and objective account of the periods of their glory 
and decline ? 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the gaps in our knowledge are so 
great that it is only by combined efforts of a large number of 
trained historians that they can be filled. I will discuss in the 
later part of my address my constructive proposals for removing 
this serious blemish in our scholarship, a blemish which is 
all the more glaring in contrast with the great strides we have 
made in other branches of knowledge. For the present I need 
only stress the paramount importance of a sustained campaign 
for harnessing the energy and enthusiasm of the country to the 
task of scientific research on these* problems. 

RESEARCH WORK IN THE BRITISH PERIOD 

The period bf British Indian history covering the l^i 
three centuries is in marked contrast with that traversed so far. 
While the fecotd^ of some of the most important dynasties nan 
be gleaned only with great difficulty from the pompous and 
grandiloquent accounts given in a language of extreme and 



at times irritatiag, exaggeration and flatterr. tbje British Indian 
period confronts t|;ie btudeat with a «mass of Yol\|;piinoii3 . an i 
prolidc material, which it would be difficulbio parallel iQ. othe^ 
countries. The reason for it is to be founij in the faotj^tbat tbi? 
Directors of the Company being six thousand miles away froca 
the soene of opsration were incst auspicious any dep<»rtuo 
from fhe minute and vexatious? reatrictions which they impos-ed on 
their factors. In the east the Gow t.ment of tin factories, and 
later on of Indi^ was conducted by correspondence whioli multi- 
pliei with alarming rapidity and consumed the energy of some 
of th^finost administrators Very important cOr. saltations wer^ 
iuethodi^>aliy despatched to their ma-ters in the West} tho 
ininutee of the meetings were most cu-efully presei^ved, and ttio 
minutefr-t details of nKrehandise, bullion and ocher commercial^ 
undert il^ing? wf^rc supplied with meticilois Cite, to i!io 
lynx-jy^^i me ctiaiits iu Leadenball Street We have, as a result 
of this ‘system, a mass of mateiial which it is difficult for aiiy^ 
person to master in his life-tiuiG. it is computed by Sir 
Willi'im Fo>tef that the nurfibar of doonrnents in the Indii 
Office Kecords Departmont is about lS,00v). To this material 
should be added State pap rs and otner docununts presjrvetl in 
tlic Public Records Oiiioe, London. Moreover, the amount of pam- 
phlet litciatifre and other manuscript material preserved in tlu^ 
British Mujeura is' enormoas. FurcbeV re^nearch' in the BodlCian 
Library ‘as well as in the private lioniries of not)lem‘euand others 
whose anc§3tors have played a part in the history of India wih 
considerably add to this list. Triers are, moreover, voluminous^ 
documents preserved in the Archuo <ia Torre j Tomho and 
the Bibliotheca Nacxjaa^ at Lisbon, and tlio Archives at Goum 
The records in the Torre do Tomho are describjd in Azvedo*s 
work poblished at Li•^bon in 1905. Figmiredo has given 
a good account in his Aixhwo Nacional di Torre do Tomho 
published at Lisbon in 1922, and Danvers also described the 
records in his report published in 1892. Tne archives of the 
Dutch are preserved at the irchief at the Hague. Again 
th% French records, which are as voluminous as the Dutch, 
will be no less indi^ensable to students of the iStn ceiftury 
Indian history. Besides the^e sources of primary importance, 
there are documents of great importance in the Record Dapart- 
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ments of Madras, Bombay, Bengal and the Punjab, while the 
Imperial Records Departcbent of the Gktverriment of India is 
replete with a priceless collection of duplicate copies of many 
essential documents. The Calendar of Persian correspondence 
which the Department has published has been of considerable 
value to all students of the period. 

From this brief survey it would be clear that the dif* 
hculties of the students consist, not so much in the collection 
of material, as in its selection. The wealth of first-rate material 
is very great, iiKleed, and the facilities provided by the great 
National institutions, such as the British Museum, are conducive 
to research, and work can be carried on in them without inconveni- 
ence and discomfort. The field of British Indian history offers a 
rich harvest to the students, and I hope and believe, that an ever- 
increasing number of Indian scholars will devote thentselves to 
the prosecution of studies in subjects which have so far received 
inadequate attention. I cannot pretend to discuss the enormous 
mass of material indicated abov^, nor is it the purpose of this 
address to serve as a guide to records, or attempt a critical 
apparatus for a minute examination of sources which have 
been laid under ontrlbutlon by various writers. May The 
permitted t) refer here to ray Smrr^n for th* FL^tort/ of 
XV nth Cenlu/fj British fri'ii Let me deal, therefore 
wifcu a few of the problems in British Indian history which 
have not been adequately dealt with by scholars.^ ThelTth 
century is a peculiarly difficult period for students of ‘‘British 
Indian History, for a grasp of the subject necessitates a minute 
study, not merely of the British Factories in the East, but also 
df economic theories current at the time in England, as well 
as the details, at ti lies tortuous and labyrinthine, of English 
foreign policy. Charles IPs attitude towards the Eiist India 
C:>mpany must be studied in connection with his negotiations 
with the Dutch and Louis XIV. We cannot study in isolation, 
nor is it possible for us to ignore the growing influence and 
ultimate supremacy of the parliamentary Colbertisra of the 
Whi^s, in our treatment of the policy adopted by the Revolution 
Parliament towards the East India Company. Again, economic* 
theories may seem totally unconnected with the East India^ 
Trade in the 17th century, but the fact is that, either they sum- 
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med up the praoticea which were observed duriag the period, ot 
they were sllghtly^in advance of theif times, and were later on 
incorporated as a part of their economic policy by English 
moneyed classes. The economic theories of Sir Josiah Child in 
the 17th, and of Adam Smith in the 18th century, illustrate this 
point Isompletely. What are the chief problems in 17tb century 
British India which Indian students could take up and study t 
A history of the foreign*policy of England, with special refer- 
ence to its bearings on the East India trade^ will amply repay 
perusal. The subject is an exceedingly difficult one, and S. F, 
Gardiner has already covered the ground front 1603 upto 1656. 
But the Public Records Office, and the Colonial Office, have 
collected together all the important public despatches that had any 
bearing on the East India Trade. Sir William Foster has given 
abstracts of some of them in his invaluable series of Court 
Minuies of the East India Company^ but the material on the 
subject is so rich and varied that I hope some student of Indian 
history will take up this study in earnest. There is another 
direction in which efforts should ba conducted, and that is in 
neference to the fctudy of parliamentary policy towards the East 
India Company from 1683 onwards. Macaulay and Hunter 
have given fairly detailed accounts of the conflict of the two 
Companies after the revolution. But the inner history of the 
rivalry between Child and Papellon has yet to be written. I 
will not deal with the works of Dr. Balkrishua, Prof. Scott and 
others on the Ea^^t India Trade, as every one knows them and 
appreciates the labour and industry involved in compiling 
these elaborate researches. The first half of the 18th century 
has so far remained comparatively unexplored. Wilson has 
tried to fill the gap, but the lack of a really sound book on the 
administration of the Company in Madras and Bombay should 
no longer be felt. The period was undoubtedly one of confu- 
sion and anxiety outside, and of peaceful and quiet develop- 
ments inside the Company’s territory. Yet Surman’s embassy 
throws considerable light, on the methods of Moghul Govern- 
ment and gives a pen-picture of the country from Calcutta to 
Delhi, which is most vivid and interesting. A civic bistpry cf 
Madras could be constructed out of the records of munipoial 
Governments, while the peaceful progress of Bombay should 
find a worthy successor to Low, Wheeler, and Malabar L We 
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OT on firm, ground when dealing with the struggle with the 
n«nch and the rise of Cii^e. 1 do not wish to .discuss the relative 
writs or demerits of various works on the Anglo-French Wars in 
Ite Souths as well as the voluminous material on the life 
assd achievements of Clive. We are not surprised to find 
wfters eulogising everything initiatoJ by or connected with 
Ifee achievam mts of tha early Gavarnors-G-anaral of Bengal . 
Ab. historians, we must keep the scales even, and avoid rhap- 
ifady and lyrical p-aise, on the one hand, anjJ depreciation of 
genuine merit and worth of these msn on the other han'i 
Keeping these considerations strictly in view, wa are forced 
ifRwistibly to the conclusion that the pat^dulum ha? swun? to 
i!i» other extreme, ani we are in danger of losing correct per- 
ipyotlvo of the perlol 1756 to 1767. Tae intanial history of 
Bengal during these years has not bjan adeci lately investigated, 
Tior have the materials whi 3 h have recently bojn piblished 
iproperly utilised. The quarrel, with Mir Kasim and the 
ftiuses and effects of the dreadful Bangal famine, the lack 
Hi any effective administration -during thi-, period of violent 
«hangos, have been dealt with by many brilliant writers, 
ktf it cannot bj denied that tlure is CDii.siderable possibility 
ft divergenoa of opinion 8 ain 3 of these peints. Mir Kasim 
soeras to have been more sinned against than sinning. He was 
aofe entirely blameless, and it h is to be a imitted that, on various 
JWCftsions, he received provocations which impelled him to 
wesort to retaliation. One of my pupils has been engaged in 
srittxdying Mif Kasim’s administration an 1 the result of his 
jHsearches will be published in a book form. Tne subject needs 
«ia»ification and further study, and I hope some scholar will 
i&ooso it for an able monograph. Warren Hastings is another 
ftckniuistrator round whom controversy has revolved. We have 
4 Kitheon 6 hand Edmund Burke, one of the noblest and most 
ftftQAcous champions of India whom Great Britain has produced. 
CEft waged a relentless fight against abuses which he alleged 
Bnd been perpetrated by Warren Hastings and the Company. 
DIk the other hand, a new school of Imperial historians 
has, arisen in the land, a school which indulges in gross 
iMidation and undiluted Jingoism when dealing with the 
ssforms of Hastings. A number of books have been written 
wcently, with a strong and palpable bias in Hastings's favour, 
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in which his opponents have been subjected to unmerited abusa, 
while everything attempted by him has been lauded to theskiai^ 
I will not discuss the works of Forrest, Roberts, Burke, Francia^ 
Weitzman and a host of others, as the space at my disposal if 
limited, but content myself with saying that tho reforms oi 
Warren Hastings have been greatly over-rated by many writert 
of (he new school. The revenue administration which he 
attempted to reform was a failure, while his dealings with 
the Rohilla«, the Begams of Oudh, and Cluiitsing of Benar«si 
exposed him to charges to which he failed to give a c^mviociag 
reply. * The ‘subject should be studied anew by Indian 
scholars, in a spirit df in( 4 uiry and truth, free from the miasm* 
of Jingoism and U'lciali^m. The excellent introduction by 
Ari'htletu on Firminger to the Ffft/i Rep ni deals with these refortas 
in detail^ but the conclusion which any impartial hi4oriaa is 
compelled to adopt is that the essential requisite of an objective 
history ot Warren Hastings is complete freedom from bi*.s. 
I am bound to say that not a, single work on Hastings comes 
up to tho highest standard of scientific history and almost: 
every book published recently is inlluenoed by the controvemat 
.‘•pint. Indian students should study the administrative reforms 
of •Hastings uninfluenced by an inferiority complex or rad*! 
aiitagonism. No Indian scholar has appraised the value of 
Edmund Burke’s work for India, the sacrifices he made for iiei 
canse, or the obloquy and the oppo'-ition ho encountered in the 
persuit of his noble cause. Now that the mist of suspicioa 
and partisanship has disappeared, the time is opportune -for 
a just appraisement of tlie noble mission to which Jbs 
dedicated the last years of his brilliant life. Cornwallis still 
awaits a competent biograplier who will ba able to weave toge- 
ther his dispatches and minutts and bring out the salient 
features of his policy. His policy of permanent settlement of 
land revenue in Bengal can be studied in some very competeal 
and able monographs, but the wider aspects of his adminiatm- 
tipn, the reforms he introduced in the judioiaFsystem, his war 
against Tipu Sultan, the economic and social consequences of 
his reforms, these are subjects which have been discussed only 
perfunctorily and cursorily. No recent work on the subjacl 
has appeared yet, and the subject deserves a close study by Indian 



historians. Passing over Shore’s administration, which was 
devoid of interest, we com€rto Wellesley. The great pro-consul is 
familiar to us in his stately periods, Attic eloquence, dispatches 
and pompous commonplaces. The recent sketch of his admin is* 
tration by Mr. P. R Roberts supplies a long-felt want. Robert’s 
judgment is sane and sound, and his writings are free froi;n the 
prejudice and narrowness displayed by Imperialist historiogra- 
phers. We lack, however, a full-length, history of this period, 
in which Wellesley’s relations with Oadh, the Nizim and the 
Karnatic, should be sketched with freshness and wealth of detail. 
The material on fciie Karnatic is voluminous, for, apart from the 
documents contained in the reports of the committees appoint 3d 
by the Parliament in 1773 and at later periods, the Cornwallis 
papers at the Public Records Office, the Wellesley MSS at the 
British Mu‘'euui, the Home Miscellaneous Series ( Volumes 
to 328 ) at the India Office, together with papers and .writings 
connected with Paul Beiffield, supply us with a wealtli of 
material which has not yet been completelv utilized. Welles- 
ley’s relations wicb Oudh and Stiah Alani raise problems of 
sovereignty which are of great interest to students of political 
theory. When Shah Alam received liOrd Lake in his palace, 
conferred upon him a kbit at and a title, and Lake decided to 
show him all outward forms of sovereignty whichiihe Emperor 
was accustomed to, the view of the palace was that the 
Company had returned to its allegiance to th^ Moghul Emperor, 
while Wellesley contended that the Emperor had passed under 
the protection of tne British Government. This wo ild be the com- 
inonsense view of the transaction, bub the conception of sove- 
reignty was so fluid and vague in those stormy days that it is 
extremely difficult to decide the power or persons in whom 
it resided. While the person of Shah Alam was acknowledged 
among the most precious spoils of victory, ic was only in 1813 
that the Governor-Generars seal ceased to bear the phrase pre- 
elaiming the Governor-General the servant of the Emperor, The 
Nazwrs were no longer presented in the name of Governor- 
General. When Emperor Akbar If received Lord Amhe2;st 
in 1827 in Delhi, the Governor-General and the Emperor 
entered the Dhvan-i-Khas at Delhi from opposite sides at* 
thesamemoment; they met in front of the throne, exchang- 
ed embraces and then took their seats, the Emperor on his 
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throne* the Governor-General on the State chair placed on the 
right; no Nazar was offered and the Emperor presented the 
Governor-General with a string of pearls and diamonds. Nine 
months before the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny, it was 
decided that the Imperial rank could no longer be recognised after 
the death of Bahadur Shah. The problem of sovereignty has 
claimed a large number of brilliant writers. The issues raised 
by it go to the very root of our* life as organized in govern- 
ment Indian students might well deni with this aspect of a 
fascinating problem and trace the effects of the impact of the 
British power on the old dynasties in RSjputana, as well as the 
newly formed kingdoms that arose on the ruins of the old. I 
mu'-t now turn aside*from a subject which will take me far afield 
and deal with other gaps that exist in our knowledge. Hast- 
ing*s*dealing8 with Indian States have received some attention 
of late and Dr. Mohan Sinha Mehta’s work marks an interesting 
departure. It is to be hoped that Indian scholars will follow up 
these researches by undertaking work on the Pindari War, as 
well as by a comprehensive work on Hasting’s Wars. Easting’s 
diary is often quoted, but the material in the Imperial Records 
Office, Calcutta, the Home Miscellaneous Seizes at the India 
Office and the Bombay Secretariat, is fairly large and will repay 
peRisal. Mr. N. 0 Kelkar, the doyen of Mahratta publicists, 
wrote his bfilliant work, Mniathf am Tnqraj^ in Marathi, 
while Mr. Para^-nis’s work on Satara contained, as usual, re- 
sults of laborious research. The works of Kaye, Fraser, Keene, 
Munro, Malcolm and Valeutia are well-known There is how- 
ever no comprehensive work in English incorporating all the 
relevant materials in thePeshwa’sEa^tar and the Records Offices 
•mentioned above. The subject should be treated with both great 
care and delicacy, as it is likely to arouse controversy owing 
to the strong and powerful interests which were affected 
by Hasting’s policy and the comparatively recent occurrence 
of these Wars. A historian who has to deal with contem- 
porary events is exposed to dangers of a peculiar kind. He 
has to guard against current prejudice and passion and deal 
with events in which his own ancestors may have been 
engaged, with complete impartiality. This is specially the 
case with events that have led to the subversion of National 
states, or conquests of kingdoms in which are centred the 



hopes and aspirations of an oppressed minority which baa 
emerged victorious from ajfeieroic war of independence. In such 
cases I should say the dangers to our craft in the handling 
Ci a oonhoversial sahject are so great and real, that unless we 
ftic OOtJs/lantty on our guard, we are likely to lower the status and 
permanentiy depress the standards of historians. This remark 
applies both to Indian and English' historians of India. There 
is no authoritative work on the administration of Lord William 
Lentinck.This is surprising, as Bentinck’s regime formed a land- 
mark in our history, and the material on the subject is fairly 
extensive. From 1818 onwards the principal sources of informa- 
tion concerning Indian States the procsedings of the Government 
of India, are no longer available, but Parliamentary papers 
make up for the paucity of our material. Tooy are a store-house 
of most valuable information. Parliamentary pipers dealing 
with Indian States, published in 1831, 1833, 1849, 1850 and at 
later dates contain a volume of pricele«.s material. Bentinck’.s 
retorms have not yet found a conpeteut narrator, while 
tae econonue.s effected bv him. in his administration, the 
uiethoda adopted for the suppression of Thugee, and his 
delations with Indian States need f) i)e carefully studied 
by students. On Thugee there is a fairly large collec- 
part of which is preserved in the Imperial Records 
department. I wiii deal only cursorily with the rest of the 
period. The works on the First Afghan War are tainted by 
controversy ; the amount of controversial literature is fairly 
extensive, but an intelligible and impartial history has 
not yet been written. Curzon’s strictures on Ellenborough 
in his British Oovjrnment of India, were perhaps responsible 
for Sir Algernon Law’s volume dealing with Ellenborougb’s 
Indian Administration, The history of the Sikh army has been 
scientifically studied by Mr. Sitaram Kohli, while the publication 
6t selections from the records of the Sikh government have gone 
some way toward removing a hiatus in our knowledge of the 
period. Sikh Wars produced a mass of controversial literature, 
but the brilliant contribution of Sir John Fortesque, in Volume 
13, of the History of the British Army, is of special interest to us. 
It is an impartial account of an extraordinarily complicated 
transaction which historians have found it extremely difficult 
to deal with. We have not yet decided whether ChillianwallA was 
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a victory or a defcvat for fche Company, The Sikh administration 
remains, however, a mystery to us, at^ no competent historian 
has arisen who has been ab.le to prepare a comprehensive history 
of Sikh rule. ‘Abdul Latif’s H/stonj of the Punjab has not yet 
been superseded, an 1 Cunningham still serves as a text-book. 
Why ? Not because the material is lacking, nor because oppor- 
tunities for research are few, but because sufficient interest has 
not yet been created in tho Paojab. Nor has a tradition of 
historical scholarship been established there on the same ‘•oalu as 
in this virile an 1 strenuous city. Though th6 north of India has 
made a great advance in recent years, we have uot yotsuccooded 
in organizing a Schpcl^ of History that will serve as an inspiration 
to brilliant and enthusiastic scholar-a. Dalhou-^io’s masterful per- 
‘^onalitv and vigorous policy are still involved in controversy, 
and a furious battle has raged in India sinco his fateful depar- 
ture from*our shore in 18“)6. Wo liave to rely on tlie urcritical 
and laudatory accvnint of Dillvmsie by Sir William Ijee-Warner 
wiio scorns to find the facts of Dalhousio’s policy a convenient 
opportunity for i\v^ application of his curious theory of Indian 
State^^. Arnold’s work on Dalhousio’s administration, published 
in ISG3, is still tho best work. This is a most unsatisfactory 
state of affairs and shows a lack of interest on the part of 
students in a^subjeet which is of vital imp )rtano 0 to scholars 
of contemporary India 

THK MUTINY PERIOD AND AFfER 

We have a large amount of raati^T-ial on the Indian Mutiny 
and soldiers have published a large number of memoirs, 
recollections, and pamplet material, but a life of TantyS 
Topi, and of the turbulent Maul vie of Fyzabad, are still 
to be written. The Rani of Jhansi, probably the ablest 
leader produced by the rebels, has received some notice 
of late, but the social and other causes of the Mutiny, which 
Sir John Kaye attempted to discuss in the first volume of 
his history of the Sepoy War, have yet to be carefully and 
objectively analysed. In dealing with such a controversial 
subject, great caution is ne cesssry, particularly at a time 
when political India has reached the adolescent period and 
every class and community in India has become politically 
self-conscious. The post-Mutiny period is too recent, and toa 
6 
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much involved in controversies which are still going on, to be 
capable of dispassionate and balanced treatment. Important 
documents are not yet accessible ; the minutes of the Governor- 
General’s councils must remain hermetically sealed till after 
a century, while the secrets of the India Office records must 
be closely preserved and jealously guarded for some time. The 
passionate intensity of perfervid enthusiasts is tempered and 
subdued by time and healed by the softening influence of tolera- 
tion. For the present, we must be content with tentative and 
provisional conclusions on problems which arb still the subject 
of controversy, deduced from a mass of conflicting material 
ranging from state documents, penned in a spirit of partisan- 
ship, to recent movement‘s attracting to themselves the classes 
no less than tlie masses of the country. There is, however, 
great .^cope for the study of institutions and constitution^ in 
India The relation of the Central Government to Provincial 
Governments may well be attempted by some students, as the 
material is fairly extensive and the ‘*ubject is of exceptional 
interest to India at the present time. The Instory of our 
religious and political organizations is still to be written, and 
no better service coui 1 be done to India than the orderly pre- 
sentation o^a subject in which India as a whole is deeply and 
vitallv interested The inoiern social movements which Iv've 
completely changed the outlook, and materiallv helped the status 
of our country in the comity of uationc, are merely an expression 
ot tliG peut-up energy and reservoir of ‘•trength w^hioh India 
ha*' invariably put forth at all critical times in her history ; 
and at no time is the need for such studies greatert We are on 
the eve of momentous changes in our National life, and if we 
are to prepare ourselves for the task in earnest, it behoves us to 
study the annals of our country in the spirit of students, taking 
stock of our intellectual resources and giving deep thought to 
problems which have claimed the active attention of our prede- 
cessors. Our researches must be conducted in an atmosphere of 
research, and not with a view to proving a pet formula, or exploit- 
ing it for a political purpose. Viewed from this point of view, the 
study of Indian constitutional development Is worthy of serious 
study,! and I hope that some of you will undertake the task. The 
theory of Moghul sovereignty has been carefully studied by 
Dr, Ram Prasad Trioathi of the History Department, Allahabad 
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University, while the essential features of Khilji Imperialism 
have been investigated by Dr. Isbwari Prasad, also of the His- 
tory Department, arri will ba published shortly. Works on other 
periods of Indian constitutional history are unfortunately very 
rare, but a large and unexplored field awaits the writer who will 
trace the relation of the Provincial to the Central Government. 
Again,! the determination of. the policy adopted by various 
provincial Governments towards .self-governing bodies within 
their jurisdiction should Tje undertaken by competent investi- 
gators, while tin work of the Bramho, Samaj, the Arya 
Samaj, the Servants of India Society, etc., still awaits 
bi^tu^i«hs of the requisite training and bi^teadth of view. 
The work should n(Jt be undertaken fro n a sectional point 
of view, but should bo studied in its bearings on the 
ajnritual growth and the intellectual progress of the people 
of India a< a whole. History is a great purifier of our 
emotions and a source of perpetual inspiration to the 61ito of 
a country no lo8^ than to the mass3«. C )n^titutional history 
has been sketched by a number of writer-? win have either 
dealt with it mechanically ancf without the least regard to the 
wav in wliich each constitutional sch^une has actually worked 
or they have distorted the plain and unimpeachable facts 
of mechanism of government to pro\G their own peculiar views 
and justify their political prepossessions. We need competent 
and comprehensive historijs dealing with the evolution of the 
present constitution, not in a spirit of gross adulation or blind 
partisanship, but in a spirit of steadfast, honest inquiry, conduct- 
ed not with a view to any personal or 'political aims, but solely 
with the object of objective and scientific study. The material 
Is fairly extensive, and a person who wishes to study the 
evolution of the modern Constitution has sufficient to occupy 
him for several years. I hope some student will undertake thn 
task and give us a balanced and dispassionate record of tho 
political structure of Modern India in a scientific and objective 
spirit. 


NEED FOR IMPARTIAL INVEbTIGilORS 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have now concluded ray survey 
of the main problems which students of Indian history are 
called upon to solve. I do not depreciate in the least the 
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noble services virhioh generations of scholars have per- 
formed for Indian schokirship, nor do I piniraise the great 
progress which Indian scholars have recently made in 
the investigation of our history. All that I would like 
to point out is that the ground we have to cover is fairly 
extensive, and our task needs the help of a large numbenof his- 
torians, trained in methods that have won recognition in 
many of the advanced countries of Europe. National prejudicep, 
racial antipathies, and religious differences, will naturally 
colour our judgmeni and unconsciously determine our attitude 
to specific prohlems. It would be too much to expect from 
bun- an nature a cold pa*<sionless narration of events which have 
permanently dislocated the entire machinery ot our national 
economy, nor i.s it in consonance vsith the plaine‘^t and moc^t 
rudimentary elements of commonsense to expect an objective 
presentation of a war which has meant the subjugation uf a 
race or country in which we are interested and of which all of 
us are legitimately proud. The histories (d’ Ireland written 
by Irish Catholics are in marked coatra^^t with the prejudiced 
and garbled verhiona of English historians and the Polish 
hi6toriar.y of their national kingdom adopt an entirely 
different method from that of the Prussian historians of the 
Partition Treaties of Poland. President Masary k mantion'^, in his 
Mahnq o/ a Slate^ the inspiration he received from the work of 
the national historian of the BDhemian people, while the his- 
tory of Greece under Turkish rule deals with the periods of 
their subjection in a manner which is diainatrically opposed to 
that of then Turkish overbords. These are no doubt aberrations 
from the norm, and mark a considerable and lamentable decline 
from the position which history ought always to occupy, But 
they are an expression of a tendency which, unfortunately, 
cannot be completely eradicated, though it can be controlled 
within rational limits. 

We must take human nature as we find it, and allowance 
must bo made for differences in, the race and religion of 
historians. We ought not to try to set up a standard 
which would be impossible to keep. We can no more ex- 
pect the Mabratt a to give cordial support to the religious policy 
of Aurangzeb, than we can expect Muslims to praise the policy 
and achievements oi Banda Bahadur. The histories of the 
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war, written recently in Germany, England, Soviet Russia 
auu France, are an eloquent testimony to the truth of this state* 
ment, and no other material need be added in substantiation of 
this hypothesis. National antipathies and rivalries have unfortu* 
nately acquired greater force among the “nationstates** of the 
presenttime,tban they did in the palmy days of the Holy R )man 
Kmpire, or even in the ITtfi artd ISdi centuries, and modern 
‘nation states’, particalarly of tha We-t, recpiire their own his- 
tories and have launched a campaign for purging “false**, ‘‘mis- 
chievous ” or “ blurred ” history. Ttie histories p iblished in the 
Soviet regime should be c mtrascod wich the ponderous folios of 
the earnest, though dull, German professor-, published during the 
Hitler regime. Few American w'riters have been attracted by 
the cycle of bloodshed and revolution through which some 
i^oixh American States seam to pass with the pitiless monotony 
(.f a P-newmatic drill, yet th^ “cojked an I faked** works 
which are palmed off as histories of these South American State.s 
are as plentiful as bla 3 kb 3 rries in September. Should Iiuliin 
historians follow th'^ moJel gf nationalist writers*’, whose 
avowed aim is to give a thoroughly distorted picture of tlieir 
nation and gbrif.v some of the worst acls peroeLrated by 
their barbarous ancestors''' Most certainly not. It would be 
disa'5trou.« ta t)io growth of a science which has a most 
l)rilliaut future before it, if its progess is clogged by 
such excrescence , and the resources — and they are neither 
mean nor insignificant-^ara frittered away in tlie vain task 
of showinj the superiority of one, Indian community over 
another. History knows no barriers of rac3 or religion 
and Indian historians should imbibe the spirit that inspired 
the works of some of the most brilliant Geriiian hibto- 
rians of the 19th coiitury. Taeir massiveness, the breadth 
of their judgment, the clarity of their style and method, made 
them the pioneers of their science, and they are still a source of 
instruction and inspiration to numerous students. This does 
not of course mean that Indian students must purge themselves 
completely of their national prejudices. If such a thing had 
been possible I would not have hesitated to recommend it. But 
as it is impossible, all that I would beg them to do is to control 
suoh feelings, not to give expression to them in their writings 
and avoid appeals to racial or national prejudices. 
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r have offered these remaiks with the greatest diffidence 
and in a spirit of htfmility, as I feel that it may be 
regarded as the height of presumption*oa my part to try to advise 
such an august and honourable body, oontaining the cream 
of the intelligentsia who are the genuine representatives of our 
intelle3tual aristocracy. I hope vou will take the advice in 
the spirit in which it is tejidered. I dread the prospect of a 
long line of histories of India written 'by Muslims, Mahrattas, 
Sikhs, Bengalis and Pathans, each from his own point of view, 
denouncing things^ measures and governments with which such 
writers are in disagreement, in a language of license, with 
the ranocour and vigour of professional scribblers. Such a 
contingency has not yet arisen. I pray and hope that it will 
never arise, for if once the flood-gates of sectional histories 
are let loose, it would be quite impossible to dam them. 
The danger must be guarded against with all the strength 
at our command, in order that our national histories may be 
free from the incubus of fanaticism. 

PUBLICATION OK MANUSCRIPT MATERIAL 
A VITAL NECESSITY. 

Ladies and Oentlemen, you will allow me to deal with 
a few suggestions which I venture to place before you, I 
do so with great diffidence, as* none is more consoiou«? of 
his limitations than myself, and I am not quite sure it 
it would be possible or practicable for this honourable body 
to give effect to thorn. Yet, I am hopeful that the scitence to 
which all of us have devoted considerable attention and care 
may be placed uroa a firm and secure basis. I referred, in the 
beginning, to ^he need for the printing of the manuscripts that 
deal with various periods of Indian history. The number of such 
MSS is fairly large, and an organized attempt should be made 
for their printing. It has been calculated, by Kb5n Bahadur 
Zafar Hasan, that only 53 histories of India in Persian have 
been published so far. The number of unpublished MSS is not 
less than 250. Besides the work contained in Mr. Hasan's 
report, there are a large number of unpublished works in 
Persian, in private libraries, which have not yet been catalogued 
or olassifiid. We cught to make a beginning with the printing 
and publicatlcn of come well known books, such as Wasdyn-%^ 
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Nizam-iU-mulkt the complete prose works of Amir Kbusrau, the 
Fuiahat4-FirozS1iSihi^\i\iQTartkhi Muh(fi\tk Shah (which is being 
published in the Jounial of the Asiatic Society of Bengal \ the 
Dastunil "Amal of Rija Rup, the FaiyaziU Qanamn, Tmyat 
Namah, Tarikhi-URashlii, The publication of such works is 
a sinofqui non of success. We should follow them up by 
publishing other histories in Persian. Mediaeval history depends, 
and must depend to a large extent, upon such histories, as far as 
Northern India js conoarned. for it is only recently that a 
systematic search has begun for sources* in the vernacular 
languages. The latter should also be taken in hand, and publi- 
cation of works in Marathi, Assamese and the different dialects 
of Rajputana, can no longer be delayed. The Asiatic Society 
of Bengal deserves the thanks of all scholars for the encoura- 
gement it has given to publication of standard works in 
history; ahd I hope other organizations in Northern India will 
supplement the work of that Society. There is a very largo 
number of Farmam granted by Moghul Emperors, and a syste- 
matic effort ought to be made "for their cellection. They are ot 
tlw utmost value to the historian of India, as we can reconstruct 
' from them the actual day-to-day working of the machinery of 
Government There are numerous families in Northern India, 
and even in tiie South, whose anscestors played a part in tho 
Moghul Empire, who possess some of the most priceless relic*! 
of our history, and an effort ought to be made to get transcripts 
of such documents. The difficulties iu some oases are obvious, 
as the Owners sometimes are suspiciovs of the motives of persons 
who wish to consult such documents. These prejudices can hi 
overcome, and have been overcome, by tact and prudence, anG 
I have no doubt that in most cases the owners will hi only to: 
willing to get copies of such FarmUns translated. 

NEED FOR A Manuscripts Commission 

I am of the opinion that a work of such magnitude cannot 
be undertaken by private persons, or even by organizations 
with limited influence and resources. It wilf involve a large 
expenditure and necessitate the employment of several 
trained workers, who are familiar with the calligraphy of 
different periods and have had training in the handling 
of documents. Such men are few and far between. This 



need not prove an insuperable obstacle, as the services of 
a number of scholars iyho are now engaged in historical 
researobes could be requisitioned, and I have no doubt that they 
will respond to such an appeal with alacrity and z^al. There 
are, however, other difficulties of a serious character, which it 
would be impossible to ignore. Funds are necessary, apd few 
persons are able and willing to part with their hara-earned 
silver in these times of depression., Again, a work of thit 
'4cind must necessarily he of an All India chaiaoter, and 
should be effectively organised from a centftti place. A large 
amount of popular propaganda must be undertaken, to convince 
the people of the need of such work and persuade them to allow 
these documents being taken. There will undoubtedly be 
suspicions, in some quarters, of the motives and intentions 
of investigators who roust transcribe some important docuinentd, 
and obstacles may be placed by suspicious owners who may 
fear disclosure of their family secrets Mav T appeal to the 
historical societies to organize a joint board for tho 
purpose V Many of these bodies have done brilliant work for 
the advancement of learning. Tne'-e are s^me whose name is a 
household word in the realm of scholarship Could they u)t 
come together, discuss the details of a central organization, 
and organize a body that will become tho focus of historical 
research throughout ? Is it too much to expect that institutions 
which have built up our history, through more than a century of 
sustained efforts, should be willing to maintain the high tradition 
of selfless and unostentatious research which have inspired a host 
of workers in the same field? A joint body, containing represen- 
tatives of leading historical assosiations, could start work almost 
immediately, and infuse a new spirit, not only into the teaching 
of history, but also into the researches carried on nowadays 
by scholars who are severely handicapped by the paucity 
of their inateriaP If private organizations cannot help, 
W 0 must go to the Central Government and request it to 
take up the schemes after consulting various bodies concern- 
ed. Shioh work has been undertaken by Government in 
England. In Germany, France and other countries, institutions 
which deal with the sources of national history are materially 
helped by the Government. I advocated the establishment of 
a Historical Manuj?cripts Commission at a meeting of the Indian 
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Hifitorioal Records Commission in 1923. In a paper read before 
that body, I pointed out the need for such a Commission and 
stressed its importance to students of historical research. The 
lapse of time has tended to strengthen that demand. I feel 
now, as I felt then, that a Historic'il MSS Commission is a vital 
necessity, and our progr€ss*in historical studies depends to a 
large eztert upon an institution -of that kind. I have nothing 
to add to what I said then. The experience of the serious handi- 
caps which confront almost every student of medimval and 
Moghul history has completely verified the accuracy of that 
statement. I am of the opinion that the Government of India 
should give the counfry a Jead in this matter by organizing a 
small body of highly trained men for this work. The Govern- 
ment has given remarkable impetus to research in ancient 
Indian History, and the Archaeological Department deserves 
the thanks of all Indian scholars for what it has accomplished 
But the feeling is general it has not encouraged researches in 
modern Indian history to the ^ same extent and with the same 
generosity. With the exception of a few moiiograph« on 
tb«e architecture of mediaeval India, and the publication of 
a few State papers, nothing subsbuktial has been done that 
cornesponds to the efforts put forth in the study of nneiant 
Indian history. I am not saying this in disparagement of 
ttieir work, nor do I advocate curtailment of the excellent 
work accomplished by the Archaeological Department. All 
that I claiiu is that the lime has arrived when the Govern- 
ment o! India should make a special grant every year 
for fostering and organizing research in modern Indian history 
en a substantial scale. I feel that a beginning should be made by 
starting the nucleus of a Historical MSS Commission. Such a 
commission has been of the utmost value to historians in 
England, and there are few works on Indian and English his- 
tory published recently which have not utilised manusoripto 
preserved in the private libraries of England. We should 
profit by the experience of that country and enlist the aid of 
Indians States and provincial Governments. A tremendous drive 
is essential, and I am confident that it will not be lacking, 
^hat should be the function of such a commission ? On the one 
hand, it will undertake the publication precis of MSB in public 
libraries* The amount of material on the subject is falrlir 
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extensive, aad a great deal remains to be done. It should secure 
copies of such work«, ancT should get them edited by competent 
scholars’. As one who has had opportunities of visiting the libra* 
ries and archives of Rampur, Udaipur, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Indore 
and Hyderabad States, besides the KhuJabax liabrary of Patna 
and the eollectio! s at Aligarh, I can say without the leattlhesita- 
tiou that our knowledge of s-ome of the most important and 
siguiAcanfc periods of Indian history will be siib«lautiilly modi- 
(ltd if the works preserved in these instifcatioii'a are made acces- 
sible to ‘*chol.'ir«. Its second important work would consist in the 
publication of MSS in the possession of private families which 
posses^ i ihtoricnl value. JSot every MS is worth copying 
and those documents will be stleo(od which are of general 
interest to the historian- As the ainoant ( 1 such material is 
fairly extensive, only precis of imp)rfcanb documents coiilil be 
published. II tor Ians are so well acquainted with tHe volumes 
published by the Hi-'torical Records Co amission in England 
that I think it is unnecessary to discuss them lur^ 

The Government of the East India Compvuy was in m^ny 
respects a Oovernment by correspondence, wherein the authori- 
ties of the East India Compinv at Ljalenhall in^-isted op the 
most minute and detailed account of traii'jacbio'ns from their 
servants in the Eash We have, as a result, a magnificent store 
of records in India and England, containing to ne of the finest 
collections of State papers in the world. In no other country 
arc materials regarding the sources of British Ind*iar' History 
60 extensive and complete. The woik done by Sir William 
Foster in the Record Department of the India Office cannot 
be too highly praised, and a generation of Indian scholars 
drained in England testifies to his enormous industry, unfailing 
courtesy, and constant help. It is due, to a large extent, to his 
efforts that the India Office Library has become the laboratory of 
Indian historians. I wish to place on record the great help and 
assistance whiqh Sir William has rendered to Indian scholars 
in England, and I have no hesitation in saying that, but for his 
advice, much of the work recently published on British 
Indian history would have remained jejune, fragmentary and 
unsubstantial. The Record Offices in Madras and Bombay have 
been well organizea and considerable improvements have taken 
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place in recent; yearp. I would recommend the publication of 
calendars of important documents by these Governments. 
Both Madras and Bombay •Governments have published very 
useful list«, while in ioiue oases doonments have also been 
published I suggest that, as far as possible, abstrao^s ot all 
importaftt documents should be piblished, in order that the 
historian ina\ be able to tell at a g-l \ nee whether a particular 
document deserves fuller study. T le calendars of State Papers 
in England ha\o revolutionised our conception ot English 
Ilistorv, and have thrown a llood of light on many iinpoitant 
problem*-. In almost e\ery chapttr of (rardinef’s moniimontal 
History )i England •( 1603-56 ), and other works on Li glisli 
history which have been published recently the indebtedness 
of the authors to the e ilendars ib manifest Other examples 
could quoted. T suggest that v caK nd u of import \ut 
documents should be publislied bv the e (jovernments for 
the con\eniencG ot tie liistoncil mvistig itor-s 1 he Piinjib 
Governmei t have publi'-bed an excellent soii'- of scleitions 
from its records and tfien example might well bo followed 
by ‘Other locil Governments The ai loimt of maternl pre- 
served in the Impel lal Records Department is extensne, and 
the Depirtineuc has published an exct llent ‘-eiicR known ns 
‘ The Calendar* ot Persian Correspondence’ But the material 
presented there is so great tbat one or two other series dealing 
with Wellesley and Lord Hastings could have been published. 
In my pjovkioe, there is a very large, amount of material in 
the Board of Revenue on the early revenue history of the United 
Provinces and a few of my students have worked on them But 
tl5e absence of a Record Department in the U nitcd Fiovinces 
has considerably hindered tho progress of studies in history. 
I made a proposal, at a meeting of the Indian Historic il 
Records Commission, in 19^2, that a Record Department should 
be established in the United Provinces. That proposal was 
accepted by the Coxiimission, but tho U. P. Government has 
not been able to give etfect to* their recommendation. Let us 
hope that a Records Department will be establiahed in ray 
psovince in the imiULdiate future and histoiical studies will 
be pursued with industry and enthusiasm which the Hindu- 
fetanees have invariably shown. It U the meeting place cf 
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Hindu and Muslicn cultures, and has always occupied, and 
will, I hope continue to occupy a preeminent place in tha 
sphere of scholarship. 

THE PESHWA’S DAFTAR 

I am afraid it is difficult for,, me to give an opinion on the 
Peshwa's Daftar at Poona, but as the matter came up once or 
twice before meetings of Indian Historical Records Commission, 
you will permit me to say a few words. The^Daftar has proved 
a boon to historical scholars throughout India. The growth of 
interef-t in the 'study of Indian History, which is such a happy 
sign of the national awakening, in Indians due to a very large 
extent to the inspiration which Indian patriots have received from 
the heroic deeds of our ancestors. It would be presumptuous 
on my part to offer you advice as to the way in which 
it ought to be managed. There are persons present Here who 
are immeasurably superior to me in the knowledge of thia 
national reservoir of our past ; but, as a question was put to me 
recently by a prominent scholar, I deem it my duty to refer to 
it. As a general rule, national collections of the kind presorted 
in the Diftar ought to be thrown open to all students of history, 
and every facility should be given to researchers in their work. 
No restrictions should be imposed on the use' of docimeiits, 
provided they are not utilised for raising questions of title, or 
other admiustrative issues of a similir kind. They are of 
general interest to the public and the historian. Subject to this 
proviso, there oaght to be no difficulty in having access to all 
the papers in the Peshwa’s Daftar, to such parsons as are 
anxious to study them, I may refer here to the need of experts 
in the Records Offices in India, including the Peshwa’s Daftar* 

NEED FOR EXPERT ARCHIVISTS IN INDIA 

The work on manuscript records necessitates long and labor** 
ious training under skilful and efficient guidance. The number 
of experts In India trained in the methods and brought up in an 
atmosphere of historical research, is very limited, and no atten* 
tion seems to have been paid to their systematic training. The 
Imperial Records Department has undertaken this work success* 
fully, but this is an age of specialisation and rationalisatioii 
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and we still lack men with intensive training in methods which 
have made the English Public Records Office a model for such 
institutions. The Uhiversities ought to utilise the services of 
such experts in their Departments of History, as is done in 
London, and engage them to give courses of lectures to advanced 
students on the sources of Modern Indian History. One of my 
teachers, Dr. Hubert Hall, Assistant Keeper of Records in 
the Public Records Office, Lcmdon, was also Reader in 
Palaeography in the University of London, and his inspiring 
and stimulating Tbctures lifted the subject to a high plane of 
strenuous and bracing intellectual exercise, vigorous alike to the 
teacher and the student, it w^as an intellecUial partnershipi 
in which the student 1:ook as active a part as the teacher, and 
often resulted in a brilliant and Imninous monograph. Is it not 
jDftFSjble for Indian Universities to utilise the services of Joint 
Labour Keepers of Records in their provinces and include 
study of materinlsasone of the Mii)jeots in their syllabuses? 
Professor Dodwell lectured to students of the Madras University 
while he was Keeper of Records in Madras. 1 do not know any 
other Keeper of Records in I?ulia who lectures in Universities, 
thCugh in England, Germany and other countries Record 
Offices serve as the cc rner- stone of historical studies. 

NEED FOR A REVISED EDITION OF El.LlOT’S HISTORY 

In passing, let me refer to the need for a revised edition of 
Elliot and Dowson’s Hiaiory of fndia as fold by its own 
Historians. This is a work of great value and research, and 
generations of historical scholars have profited by the labours of 
fhese distinguished savants. Sir Henry Elliot devoted bis 
brilliant energies and wide influence to the collection of manus 
oripts and their transcription with great industry and energy 
and the eight volumes of his history are a mine of most 
useful information to the student. There are few students of 
mediaeval India who have not consulted this history, and no work 
by a modern author has done more to encourage and foster 
our interest in the period covered by these volumes. It was, 
];towever, inevitable that in the transcription of Persian histories, 
as well as in their translation into English serious errors should 
creep in. While the translation of some of these volumes is 
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satisfactory, there are others which are quite unreliable. An 
example of this may be found in the translation of Amir 
Khusrau*8 Khazainul FutuK Another serious drawback is the 
lack of notes and criticisms of the Persian MSS utilised for this 
work. To students struggling with the difficulties of the Persian 
style current from the fourteenth to the eighteenth century A. D.* 
the absence of footnotes and o^hev aids to study, is keemy felt. 
We need a new edition of "Elliot’s work in which not only 
will the translations be completely revised, but also a 
number of very important works which were not in- 
cluded in the original work, added. Each volume should be 
entrusted to an expert on the period with which it deals, and 
there is no reason why the work should ^not h 2 finished in a 
comparatively shorl time. It can he organized only on a 
basis of co-operative enterprise, and bh )aH be free from the 
idiosyncracies and personal prejudices o^ the writers A general 
editor should aiin at uniformity of meth )d and principles, within 
the limits presorib3d by the nature of the task. A jnint under- 
taking of this kind, produced under the auspices of this august 
and honorable body, will shed lustre on the achievements 
of Indian scholarship and show to the R^^public of Letters tnat 
we have now scholars whose attainments are hardly inferior to 
those of other countries. I have felt the need of a new edition 
of Elliot and Dowson for a number of years, and have dis- 
cussed this question with several scholars during the last fi’^e 
years. I hope the Modern History Congress will give a lead in 
this matter and organize a strong and influential body to give 
effect to this suggestion. 

t NIVfiRSITIES AND HISTORICAL RESEARCH 

Ladies and Oentlemen, I have been dealing so far with 
the organization of research by various learned bodies and 
by the Government of India, but I have left out one of the 
most important agencies for the purpose. Tne omission was 
deliberate, as I wished to deal v/ith this subject at somewhat 
greater length. The Universities are the repositories of learn- 
ing and culture, and it is in and through them that research 
and investigation can be fostered and encouraged. Research 
is, or ought to be, or.e of their most important functions, and 
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the encouragement and organization of research should be 
one of the important tests of their utility and success. There are 
few persons who dfssent from this statement. Have the present 
Universities succeeded in organizing and stimulating research on 
a scale which would justify oar regarding them as nurseries of 
learning and culture ? H ive they given evidence of the creative 
energy and brilliant leadership which oven a third-rate German 
University has frequently shown*’ Wnat prog re es has actually 
taken place in the adaptation of our Uaiversitias to the com- 
plex problem? wtth which India will be fac^d in the immediate 
1 iture ? To what extent, if any, have the numerous problems of 
t istory referred to in this address been sol vedl)y them’ Tnese 
are some of the q i 0 -.fions w lich an impartial inquirer is beund 
t3 put in dealing with resear^^h I am afraid it will be difficult 
for me to reply to these questions, as this is not a forum for th? 
discussion of such problems, and the issues raised tharain are 
too wide to be dealt with in this Congress. I shall therefore 
confine myself to research in history, and deal with the problem 
from the point of view solely of research. Until within a com- 
paratively short time, Indian Universities completely nagleot- 
e?l Indian history, and there are thousands of studantg whose 
knowledge of the history ot tluir own country is extremely 
meagre. It may be said of a large proportion of such students 
that they know the history of every country except their own 
This state of affiirs lasted fer a ceiisiierable p^ried, and 
these half-baked and immature products of ill-equipped and in- 
s ifficiently staffed bodies, with the h enoriiio aam^^ of Universi- 
ties, did nothing to remove the evil It is only roc mtly that 
salutary reforms have been intro Juoed, and In lian history has 
been given its own place and recognition in some Universities. 
There are still a number of Universities whore such instruction 
is inadequate and unsatisfactory, and the methods of teaching 
are primitive and crude: cramming of dales, inomorising of 
important events, and learning by rote, are the normal features, 
not of lectures or instraebion in Universities, but of the 
students in their desperate and pitiful anxiety to pass the exa- 
mination. This is due, in my humble opinion, to faulty methods 
of teaching in such bodies, which are tbe inevitable result of 
inadequate preparation by the lecturers engaged in teaching the 
subject. History is regarded as a soft option by almost everyone « 
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and a lecturer who cannot teach any other subject properly, is 
assigned the work, and our national history has consequently 
received a set-back from which it will take a long time to 
recover. Indian Universities ought to put their houses in order 
and organize a joint board for the co-ordination of history 
teaching throughout India. The crude and primitive 
methods current in these holies bho<ald ba eradicated, and k uni- 
form level should be maintained, in order that a student who 
wishes to pursue research in a definite line may be thoroughly 
equipped. Not every person should be advised to take up a 
study which dom iMds special quilifioitions. Wed? not want 
partisans; we nave no room for factious persons who start 
their studies with the sole desire to explaili their fixed ideas 
The student should have a sane judgment, an open mind, and 
a capacity f )r taking infinite puns with his w'oik. Hunting, 
through the index ot a pirtioular work, and piecing sujh refer- 
ences together, nny hi an extremely fine hobby for sone 
individual", bub w'o shall not be justified m regarding it as a 
substantial or definite contribution t) original knowledge. A 
long and brilliant anav of authoritieb in the footnotes of a 
folio page not likely to d izzle a per.von who has gone through 
a severe course of intensive study, under most unfavourable 
cifcumstnnee-, and window-dressing of this type is more likely 
to damn and discredit an aut’^or than enhance his prestige or 
increase his fame. A th:)rough training in the principles and 
practice of research is a bine qua non of success, and this can be 
undertaken only in seminars conducted by oomp^^tent and 
experienced historians. The seminar sysben ojght to ba an 
iniegrii part cf every University subject, and post-graduate 
students should be grounded in the basic principles of their 
subject There is reason to believe that seminars have not yet 
i>aceived sufficient recognition in some Universities, and the 
feeling is general that even post-graduate students leave the 
University without a rudimentary knowledge of the main 
attihoritles on tbeii subject 1 deliberately refrain from 

epecifying such Universities, but I feel that attention should 
be pointedly drawn to the great need tor placing history 
teaching on a satisfactory and sound basis. The matter 
aught not to be allowed to drift further, and the co- 
operation of Indian UniversitieB is vital. The standards 
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‘and achievements of different Universities necessarily vary. 
There are institutions which have stimulated research in a 
manner that has won the unstinted praise of all who 
have had opportunities of studying their productions. There 
is a new atmosphere and a new spirit pervading these 
institutions. A number of works of a high order have 
lately been published, embodying researches which have 
been generally recognizee^ as definite contributions to historical 
knowledge. On the other hand, there are institutions where 
research U praottcally unknown. Their o^iief function to 
grant degrees, and this task — not a very difficult or a 
burdensome task — they have accomplished in a remarkably 
efficient manner. Dc?greo9 of various grades have been 
conferred, but researcli in scientific lonn, of the requisite 
s^at^ard, is conspicuously absent. It would be invidious 
to mention such bodies, and rai.se a controversy which will be 
as unfruitful as it must be barren. The point which is now 
accepted by all who have had an opportunity of studying this 
state of affairs for a considerab^ p.riod. is that the encourage- 
ment of and incentive to research inn been lost sight of in 
the desire — a legitimate desire within rational limits-to take 
a part in the politics of a University. Politics have come to 
occupy a plt^ce in certain institutions which would have been 
i^nthinkable about twenty years ago. The energies of teachers 
are dissipated in a fruitless and barren endeavour to secure 
seats in the highly prized bodies of those institutions. Ad- 
ministration is far more useful than rebearch.and adminis- 
tration occupies the attention of some persons to an extent 
\yrhich would have been deemed impossible in the pre-Roform 
period. This is due no doubt to the cumberaorae and compli- 
cated machinery which the Sadler Commission introduced 
about fifteen years ago. These remarks are not applicable to 
every University, nor are they intended to be condemnatory 
of the work of Universities as a whole. I have merely 
attempted to describe the general tendencies at work in certain 
in^itutions. It is clear that such a state of affairs oan be 
reformed only gradually, by building up a healthy University 
tradition by raising the standard of research conducted in such 
institutions, and insisting on research by members of the staff 
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engaged in teaching the subject. A joint board for historical 
research should be oonstjtuted, which should include represen- 
tatives of Indian Universities and the Government of India, 
and a programme of historical studies mapped out. It should be 
spread over a number of years, and each University and learned 
body should be invited to join such a body. I have been obliged 
to discuss frankly and without^ reservation the condition of 
Universities, as I feel that we cannot allow such a state of 
affairs to continue for a long time. Signs are not wanting that 
the outburst of educational activity which was ‘flue to the Sadler 
Commission hH*^ spent itself out, and we have now arrived at a 
stage of stagnation and la‘-situde which have altered in many 
important ways the basic principles oil that Commission. 
Research has been forgotten in the alluring pursuit of admi- 
nistration, and research has ceased to be the vital and es8en**ial 
function of these bodies These remarks are applicable only 
to some Universities, and are confined to ro^-earch work 
in history. I hope that a heaLhy opinion will be mobilised 
in these bodies, and work started on lines which have made 
the great Universities of the West renowne 1 throughout 
the world, , 

THE CONGUT«:'5S A CLEARING-HOUSE OP H STORTC VL RESEARCH 

The organizers of this Congress are to be heartily congra- 
tulated on the brilliant execution of a scheme which had been 
broached by some of the foremost hibt)rians, and ,I have no 
doubt whatsoever that this body, inaugurated amidst such happy 
auspices, with the blessings and support of historians all over 
the world, is destined to play a momentous part in the building 
up of a vigorous School of Indian Historians. We have not 
started this organization in a hpirit of hostility to any institu- 
tion. It is not our desire, nor can it be the wish of any one of 
its members, to start an association with the object of multiply- 
ing the long list of sectional and provincial organizations 
that have played^ and are still play4ng, a brilliant r61e in the 
development of historical investigation. •Provincial patriotism 
has a rightful, nay an essential, place in our national life 
and endeavour, for it is from the warmth and glow of 
the concrete events that appear every moment and unconsci- 
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ously mould our outlook, that we reach the sublime heights of 
an all-India patriotism. I cannot expect a citizen of Poona to 
develop a oonceptfon of Indian patriotism unless he has been 
bred in and shared the thoughts of those who made Poona 
famous. They carved a temple of fame and valour which is a 
source of perennial interest to thousands who undertake the pil- 
grimage of piety and devoHon to this sacred and historic city. 
Similarly, I cannot conceive a ©olhi citiz m who is not con- 
stantly reminded of the splendour of the Moghil Rule by the 
daily, almost hourly, eight of monuments ef Moglial glory and 
brilliance. A Sikh cannot become a true Indian patriot unless 
he has love for saored Amritsar or historic Lahore Pro- 
vincial patriotisn Is the foundation of National pulriotism, 
and our object in starting this organization is not to kill 
provincial bodies but to encourage and foster their develop- 
ment and to bring scholars closer together, so that we may be 
able to launch tho^e undertakings and enterprises which have 
been deferred for an unconscionably long tine. Tie Modern 
History Congress aims at orgjanizing the soittered energies and 
divided work of a number of institutions which have hitherto 
worked in isolatiin inti a coherent and effective bidy. Ic will 
be the clearing-house of Indian liistorical research and will 
organiz3 researches into the virious phases of Indian history 
on an all India basis. While carefully safeguarding the position 
and status of each organization and each province, it will 
initiate lines of policy concerning Indian reseirch as a wholtv 
and serve^as an authoritative organ' of Indian historial scholar- 
ship, In actual working, it will be a federil body with certain 
clearly marked and well defined spheres of action, reserved ex- 
clusively or almost exclusively for its own legitimate and nor- 
mal sphere, while prjvincial orgauizations will keep up their 
residuary powers within the ambit to whic i they have hitherto 
restricted their efforts. This does not mean that provincial or- 
ganizations will no' be expected to contribute substantially to 
original knowledge, nor does it imply the existence of an extra- 
ordinary body, with dictatorial powers, imposing it^ decrees on 
its rebellims subjects! All that it implies is that the exchange of 
views among scholars, the lack of which has been severely felt 
by many historians, will be frequent and effective, and the ex- 
perience gained by researchers in other fields will be avail- 
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lable to ail, in a way which has never been possible so far. But 
this is not the only functioy of the Congress. Its other function 
is to give an impetus to research on an all-India basis, in a 
systematic and organized form, on a permanent basis, through a 
strong and effective organization. Its standards will ba higher 
than have been developed so far, either in the West or in the 
East, and its normal sphere of activity will be marked by the 
confidence and support which the world of Indian scholarship 
will render to it at almost every step. The All India Modern 
History Congress knows no politics; it will nob servo the interest 
either of our national life and thought propagandists who paint 
the glorie^i of their country’s past in a flamboyant language and 
consider Western influence and European culture primarily 
responsilde for tlie low position which thjir country occupies 
in the society of autonomou> communities, nor will it support 
writer*, wiio, obsessed with prejudice and racial pride, have 
completely ignored those features of whicli have maintained 
and preserved the continuity of our cultural life, and the 
stability and permanence of our indigenous institutions. The 
power ot as'-imilation which our country has shown during the 
last one thousand years would be quite inexplicable to historians 
who think that the passige of a law is immediately followed by 
its general and universal application and fail to take note of a 
deep gulf that separates the actual from the ideal. The Congress 
is not tiie forum for the dissemination of theories of racial 
supremacy or political predominance, and nothing can be or is 
more fatal to the healthy formation of sound opinion on the 
history of India than the manipulation and distortion of facts of 
history to serve the ends of political parties in the country. 
It is exclusively intended for scholars of history, and 
to the brotherhood of historians the controversies of the 
day make no appeal. Its function is that of a judge who 
passes judgment on the motives no less than the policy of a 
partioular individual. These, Ladies and Gentlemen, are the 
functions of the A^l India Modern History Congress, and it is 
with reference to these functions that the^ work and value of 
this great organization will be assessed* It must be catholic 
4n its sympathies and leave its doors open for subjects which 
iiave hitherto received scanty attention* 
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THE NEW SPIRIT OF INDIAN NATIONALISM 

Ladies and Genfcienien, I have now oomplefced the surveys 
of the needs and requirements of Indian historians. It has, 
I am afraid, been dreary and wearisome to some of you, but I 
felt tjiat before an expert body like the present, including as it 
does, representatives of Universities, learned bodies, and Indian 
State^’, this was the proftor opport\mity for placing before you the 
difficulties of our craft. To whom should I go, if not to you, 
for a solution of problems which have pbrplexed am! baffled 
some of the most brilliant and experienced an;ongUHV There is, 
I admit, a real danger in the mioroscopic examination of a 
small and insignificant bit of History. There are persons who 
devote their lives to the patient examination of records which 
appeal and can appeal only to an exceedingly small number 
of historians. There are some pathetic cases of historians 
being submerged and overwhelmed by the minuteness, in8igni• 
ficance,and the triviality of a voluminous amount of nuitorial 
which they are called upon te handle day after day and month 
after month. The tracing of a genealogical tree of a tifili-rato ruler 
of a petty and insignificant State may occupy the life-time of a 
patient and persistent researcher, but it is not likely to give 
him either breadth of vision or the freshness of outlook for the 
completion ot his work in an intelligible manner. History does 
not consist merely in the dissection of tiny bits of facts, 
out of old parchments, collected together after years of toil, 
without &ny principle or signifioanca. This is not history, 
but a heterogeneous collection of unorganized facts pieced toge- 
ther with soulless and mechanical industry. History consists, 
not merely in the organization, collection and examination of 
material, bub also in its interpretation. Without a correob 
interpretation of the mass of material presented to the his- 
torian, history will degenerate into a meaningless and barren 
recitation of a string of unrelated and unco-ordinated facts, and 
will cease either to inspire or instruct. Interpretation is the 
core of history. Indian historians owe a sp^ial duty to their 
country at this juncture. I do not decry specialised research ; 
I believe in the archive method and have incorporated my 
researches in archives in more than one work. I feel strongly 
that the investigations must be thorough and accurate, and 
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I insist on every historian undergoing highly specialised train- 
ing in the principles and methods of historical research. But 
I feel equally strongly that, no Indian historian should ignore the 
broad general hations which should underlie Indian historical 
research as a whole. While special ignition in a particular period 
of Indian History is an indispensable preliminary to the success 
of a historical treati«e, we must'keep vividly before us the 
conception of Indian History as a wholv. We must not divide 
ourselves into watertii<bt c jinpartmenl classes of Mahratta, 
Sikh, Muslim, and Bengali historians. While the subject nviy 
be concerned only with a small period of Indian History, every 
Indian hibtorian felu.uld aim at a conception of united India. 
This is the noblebt and truest legacy of rifcy years of rapid 
progres'^ We are n(^t merely Mahrattas and Mu-Ii ns, we are 
also pait of a larger whole, and it is our duty as hi-tt rians to 
empha'^i^’a this point, and bring home to the >oang the spiritual 
energy and intellectual force wliica inijelled many of our 
national heroes to work, not merely for the limited and circum- 
scribed sphere in whicli they moved and breathed, but also for 
the general progress and improvement of our Motherland. While 
our historical researches must depend esso-ntially on the nature 
and variety of material at our disposal, and our conclusions must 
be deduced logically and calmly from the material, it-elf, they 
must bo inspired by the new sentiments which animate 
India today. It is the spirit of a common Indian nationality, 
basing itself on the fundamental unity of the Indian people, and 
having its origin in the numerous forces, spiritual, intellectual 
and economic, which have fused various communities and classe^^, 
provinces and States, into an organic whole. The emergence 
of this idea from the welter o\ anarchy and confusion, which has 
unhappily marred cur development in some centuries, is the 
happiest sign uf the present times and I hope and believe that 
this conception will be incorporated in the daily pattern of our 
national life. While history is the record of truth, and nothing 
but the truth, it deals with the human organism, with its passions 
and prejudices, ilfs sub-conscious impulses and lofty ideals. 
It is a record of human activity, and is instinct with life. We 
deal, not with fossils but with the achievements of persons who 
have left imperishable monuments of their glory in the Indian 
Society of to-day. The present is linked up with the past by the 
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strongest forces in the world. It is the sacred duty of historians of 
India to attempt the interpretation oi her annals in a way 
that is in harmony with the batic conception of her common 
nationality. I’his does not and ought not to involve 
importatinii of our modern theories into the solid mass of mate- 
rial (i)ncerning small and liniited periods of history. All that 
it implies is that, the spirit in which we undertake this task 
must be entirely ditTerSnt from that which has unfortunately 
disfigured some writings, both Indian and Ij^nglisb. 

I hope and believe that a new era has d*‘wwncd, au ora in 
which India will to the height of her grpatues«, and will 
show to the world t'uit she is fitted to occupy her rightful ilace 
in a position of compieto e(i'iality with other nations of the 
w^orld. A great deal doi ends on the way in which the youth 
of India is taught history, during tlio iiiipre^^sionable period of 
adolescence, as well as oti the inothod and the spirit in which 
the historians perform thedr tisk. We cm enable her to 
reach htr full stature hy infusing the >-pirit of Indian nation- 
ality into our writings, hy avoiding sectional views and pre- 
judices, and popularising the idea of a common nationality. 
Tlijs is a sacred duty, and I hope and i)eli0ve that it will be per- 
formed by ue with the zeal and enthusiasm which have always 
characterised our best and noblc-t efforts in the past. 


Piiiited at the Aiy iblni^lntu Picas, Poeua No. 4. 
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Ladies and Gentle men, 

It is hardly necessary ror me to state it in terms how highly 
I appreciate the h mour that the All-India Historical Congress 
have done me by asking me to open the Historical Exhibition 
organizid as an auxiliary to the Congress. It is indeed very 
good of those rosponsibh' to bcue tnought of me in this connec- 
tion, when it certainly would iiave been easy for them to have 
invited others nearer home and certainly much better (lualified 
for the task. It is indeed matter for regret that the P<int Saheb 
I^ratinidhi of Aundh sliould liavo taken suddenly and seriously 
ill. As the eminent artist that he is, and one of the premier 
nor)lernen of, Maharashtra, he would have filled the position 
much more appropriately than myself. It is however matter 
for gratification that his liealth ha> so far improved as to enable 
bis being with us again -.uon. I could mention others far 
worthier than myself, but having been invited by a responsible 
body, I could hardly resist the temptation to bo with you all 
and take an active part in a movement which has so much of 
ray sympathy. I therefore request your forbearance if I should 
fall short of expectations in dis ‘barging the duties that fall to 
my share in this connf 3 ctiou. 

Poona the intellectual headquarters of Maharashtra took 
the lead, in the year 1919, in organizing the First AlWndia 
Oriental Conference taking^ advantage of the inauguration of 
the Oriental Institute which goes by the name of the late Sir 
R. G. Bhandarkar, under the guidance of that veteran in the 
field of Indian research. Bhandarkar who was to have presided 
over the first session of the Conference was prevented from 
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taking any active part in the work of the session by illness 
from which he did not quite recover. The organization launch- 
ed under his auspices has gone on from strength to strength 
however, and is about to hold its eighth* session in Mysore by 
invitation of the Mysore University. Indian History in all its 
phases does certainly come within the sphere of an Oriental 
Conference, and ever since its beginning, the Oriental Confer- 
ence has had an important section for Indian History. In its 
normal milieu of orientalists, the hislory section showed a 
tendency to become confined more or less to ancient history and 
subjects auxiliary thereto It was felt in certain quarters th<it 
the importance of the History of India, as a basal study for all 
oriental research, required a separate organi{!.ation, and Bombay 
took the lead in organizing the First Historical Congrt^s in tine 
December of the year 1931. The Congress was organized by the 
Bombay Historical Society, and there was no decision taken on 
the occasion of the Congress Session to make th(‘ organization 
permanent, although the need for giving it a permanent charac- 
ter was not altogether absent from the minds of those responsible 
for the movement. It is in the fitness of things therefore that 
Poona should follow up by calling together an “ All-Indic. 
Modern History Congress ” devoted to the promotion of research 
in the Hi<^tory of India during the period which may be definite- 
ly regarded as historical the period, the beginning ’of which is 
marked by the Muhammdau invasions. The modern period of 
Indian History may have several connotations, and it is well 
therefore that it is thus defined. 

A Congress, with such an object in view, must necessarily 
provide for an exhibition of the material of history upon which 
alone historical research could be carried on. This historical 
material is composed of a large variety of objects subserving 
various interests. They include, according to the printed pro- 
gramme of the Congress, works of art, such as paintings, textiles 
of various kinds, jewellery, all of them preeminently works of 
art, and deserving of careful study aq works of art. There are 
otherS) arms and weapons, handwriting .of historical person3» 
statuest models, etc., which while they may also be regarded as 
art works, perhaps belong more directly to the region of 
history. There are ethers still such as numismatics, documents 
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including farnuin% .^(wnads, etc., tiud qiiasi-hisfcory like the 
tnvarikh% letters, fuakJmrs and even seme objects of archaeology, 
chiefly, buildings, statuary worl:, ornamQritation of buildings, 
including painting, maps and chcart>«. It is a large variety that 
goes into the make up of history proper, and each one of these 
sepanate classes of material has its own important contribution 
to make to the understanding of che general current of history. 

In regard to works of art generally, artists, such as those 
interested in painting, iconography and statuary, etc., or gene- 
rally .Architecture taking all of them into* it, are sometimes 
iriipatient of these works of art being studied from the point of 
view of history, which ‘ they seem to regard as necessarily 
detrimental to tlie true appreciation of art. A real appreciation 
of art as art, if genuine, need not stand in the way t)f the study 
of works of art for purposes of history especially where history 
widens into cultural history in addition to the political. There 
i.s a basal difference in the view of art l)etween the Western and 
Eastern pointb of view commonly so distinguished. This 
fundamental dUTereuoe of character was noticed as persisting in 
modern Indian Art during the recent Exhibition in London by 
competent authority. The {Eastern view of it may perhaps be 
described as subjective and thoWesstL'm objective or realistic, 
both points of view liable to misuse when carried to excess. 
The Indian artist, taking only .secular art into consideration, 
attempts to translate his conception of nature and natural 
objectaintt) objects of art, while the Western artists may carry 
realism to the extreme by merely copying an object that exists 
literally. Sukra la>s down the orthoJv)X principle accepted by 
the Hindu artist in the following terms generally : — “ The artist 
should attain to images of the Gods by means of spiritual 
contemplation only. The spiritual vision is the best and truest 
standard for him. He should depend upon it, and not at all 
upon the visible objects perceived by the external senses. It 
is always commendable for the artist to draw the images of the 
Qpds. To make human figures is bad and ev5n irreligious. It 
is far better to present the figure of a God, though it is not 
beautiful, than to reproduce a remarkably handsom e human 
figure.” This represents an extreme view of art as subserving the 
cause of religion; but in this, it follows the religious instinct of 
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India which lays down the norm for making images for wor- 
ship ; for any worshipper has to form an image of God in his 
own mind, and, to fix it in his recollection, or, merely to teach 
those who may not be capable of chat mental process, to picture 
that conception in the form of a material image. That is so fai- 
as the objects of worship are concerned. But that the n^ethod 
was not altogether different in the Case even of the secular artist 
is clear from a casual staternenl: of the, poetical author of the 
Maniinekhalai, who in one of the most interesting situations, 
describes the heroiite as ‘ the very picture that an artist had 
conceived in hi? mind for translating it into a work of art,* 
thereby indicating clearly that even a secular artist who wishes 
merely to draw the picture of a person — holy or unholy does 
not really matter to the question — has to form in his own 
mind a complete conception — in fact a very picture of what he 
intends to draw —before he takes up pencil or brush. The object 
to be given form and expression must be therefore in his mind 
complete before he could proceed to work. This basal notion 
gives the Eastern art its special character ; tiie lack of under- 
standing of this has led to a considerable amount of misappre- 
hension of its character, and the consequent want of appreciation 
of its worth. This happened to be the case even in respect of the 
Ajanta Paintings which are coming into their own nowq liaving 
won the highest appreciation of the really artistic — minded 
Europeans — such great authorities of Asiatic art as Laurence 
Binyon and E. B. Havell. “ It is true,** writes Havell, “ as 
Mr. Binyon has said, that in tlie great art of India the religious 
import was everything to the artist : they gent: rally consecrated 
their lives to religion as many great European artists have 
done. But this does not imply that they turned away their 
eyes from the tacts and phenomena of nature and made them- 
selves incapable of rendering them truthfully, as Ruskin and 
many lesser critics have asserted. Indian artists were not 
ascetics w'ho shut themselves out of the world, but mystics who 
communed with Nature to find the secret of the universal 
life.” If real judgment upon these object? of art, such as the 
most excellent paintings, should be regarded as fit only for 
the appreciation of the artist, what service can these render 
to history? 
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To make use of these for purposes of history requires as a 
necessary preliminary, a true appreciation of the artistic worth 
of these objects as well, as of the artistic method which has 
brought them into existence. When thus understood it proves 
of the highest value to the {‘tudy of history as the production of 
a worfc of art^ and the popular appreciation of it given an un- 
mistakable idea of the condition and character of society which 
called for these works of art and to give them the mead of 
approbation when brought into existence, it may he even by 
chance. What is said above in regard to painting applies equ- 
ally well to other works of art such as statuary work, which, 
at any rate in India, is essentially part of architecture, as in 
fact painting itself is. Appreciation of the true worth of a 
work of art and its correct location in the progress of history is 
one of the best means of evaluating the true cultural position 
of the periods of history in which the works of art had their 
vogue. 

The next class of objects in our enumeration above, has 
undoubtedly an artistic interest ; but the artistic here is subordi- 
nate really to the value of these as sources of history. Arras 
and weapons, the actual character of the textiles, the handwrit- 
ingi of persons and even jewellery work, can all of them be 
looked upon works of art. At the same time, they can bo 
made to lend themselves for various purposes of historical re- 
search. While there may be very considerable art, which some- 
times happens to be lavished upon sox le of these, what is really 
more important in the matter of arms and weapons is their 
character for efficiently serving the purpose for which they 
were forged, and, as sue givens an insight into the character 
of the war itself by the instruments actually employed in the 
inevitable, and perhaps the inglorious work, of man-killing. 
By themselves, and in individual instances, they are mere curio- 
sities; but when the necessary preliminary studies of collecting, 
classifying, etc , are over, they could be made use of for purposes 
of the deductive work of history. As a matter of fact, in most 
Cities of subsidiary historical material, this process is a neces- 
sary preliminary, and the more completely the preliminary 
work is done, the surer becomes the ground upon which infe- 
rences and conclusions could be based upon such material. Art 
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works are the ontward expression of the actual mind of the 
people, whether they be ajithors the product of whose minds 
they would be, or of the more humble bilt larger class who, 
while they may not have the capacity for a productive work, 
may still exhibit ready sympathy and appreciation for the work. 
They would prove a valuable source of knowledge to the histo- 
rian as in the last resort the mental equipment of a people is in 
many departmcants of history of the highest value for the under- 
standing of the historical institutions of a people. 

c 

4 

Then we come to the regular material of history, the actual 
stock-in-trade of the historian, as distinct from accessory aids. 
Here perhaps the artistic side is much more subsidiary as they 
provide other material which is mor.^ directly subservient to 
the writing of history. Chief among these would he numisma- 
tics. Numismatic connoisseurs would w\ax eloquent over bhe 
actual fa])ricand the artistic workmanship of the coins which they 
may treasure more as works of art and objects of admiration 
therefor. But to the historian, the artistic charcactor undoubtedly 
is sornet'iing as exhibiting the tfiind of the makers, but what 
he is really after is the actual ovoliitiou in the fabric which 
might sometimes help him to place these coins in their proper 
position historically. But more often than not, the adventitipus 
aids that these coins provide are of greater value to him by 
giving the date, the name of the king or other indications 
of a dynasty and sometimes even the names of the mints 
where they were struck. The very evolution of the charac- 
ters would be an interesting study in epigraphy, though not 
perhaps to the extent that actual inscriptions would be in this 
particular. Inscriptions do constitute an important and valuable, 
aid even in regard to Modern History as defined for the purposes 
of this Historical Congress, When they happen to be inscriptions 
falling within the modern period, the centre of interest in 
them changes. They are not studied so much for the mere 
paleography of these which, with respect to ancient Indian 
inscriptions, is much more of the essence of that study ; but these 
happen to be studied for their value ^s historical material 
inasmuch as they happen to be documents of the highest value. 
More often than not, they are elaborate official documents,’ 
documents intended to be of legal validity, and issued primarily 
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for legal purposes. Other documents such as professed histories 
( tavnriks ), /armaria which are Government documents of as 
much importance as some of the inscriptions referred to abovet 
constitute the real material for the modern historian. 

Having regard to the limitations imposed upon the All- 
India Modern History Congress by its organisers, perhaps the 
last class of documeuts constitutes the principal material for 
writing history. The would-be historian has to bring to bear 
upon this matertal his faculty for collectioTi and digestion, 
criticism of the relative value of the various kinds of the 
material, and an unerring insight and unbiased* judgment before 
he could make anything like a successful effort at pr0‘'Onting the 
history of any paiticular epoch or department of history. In 
jeg|krd to these, the first point to draw attention to as perhaps 
lying upon the surface, is the relative position of the document 
to the period of history to which it relates. Tlie general pre- 
sumption, of course, is the nearer the document is in point of 
time to the epoch or the period with \vh ich it prufej^ses to deal 
the greater tlie value of the document. The underlying pre^ump- 
tif)n is tliat those that are really con temporary ought to know 
the historical occurrences, with the transactions leading to these 
occurrences and the resulting consequences therefrom, would 
all alike be known at first hand to a contemporary writer 
While superficially the presumption may seem altogether beyond 
question, a closer contact with the material and the work would 
soon change the view and bring one perhaps to the baffling con- 
clusion to which Freeman had arriv'.d that no two men ever 
recorded a single event that took place under their own direct 
observation exactly alike. It may be an extreme way of putt- 
ing it, but it is no doubt in the main correct as those who have 
had anything to do with material of this kind would readily 
testify. It is possible to quote modern historians attempting to 
build upon this basis of unquestionable reliability finding them- 
selves woefully wide of the truth. There is much more in it 
than meets the eye, and a careful, critical inyestigation would 
sotnetirnes prove that a document of perhaps a few generations 
later may prove to be of far greater value really than even con- 
temporary documents. I am not referring here to the defective 
exploitation of material which results from the rules of archives 
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prohibiting the use of historical documents for a considerable 
time, and therefore depriving historians of the time from accessi- 
bility to contemporary documents. This is in fact true of recent 
history, as has been proved more than once even in respect of the 
literature of the Napoleonic era. Without going so far, and fixing 
our attention upon matters nearer home, it could be prqved to 
demonstration that a contemporary Hocuraent need not necessarily 
be the best in regard to its histdrical worth. One has to bear that 
in mind when he goes to work actually. There are a set of con- 
temporary documents which are superciliously cast aside as value- 
less because of tl;ie very fact of their being contemporary docu- 
ments. Documents, such as poems, addrepes, and even official 
documents of a kind which do not contain all the truth by 
the very fact of their being contemporary. Nobody would 
think of mentioning in an address facts that may not* be • 
flattering to the person who has to receive it. No court 
poet would include in poems that he might compose for 
occasions features of character, or failures in regard to 
achievement, in connection with the persons addressed. But 
here again there certainly would be the defects indicated, but 
that need not necessarily mean that this class of documents is of 
no value otherwise. Sources of information are bound to be de- 
fective, and sound criticism ought really to be prepared to note 
the special characteristics of particular documents, what to expect 
therefrom and what not to, to ascertain the truth of the state- 
ments and accept them when proved true. To take a well-known 
example, an elaborate historical inscription composed, a few 
generations later may contain material of higher value, which 
inscriptions contemporary with the royal person concerned, 
may not contain. This arises from the fact that the contem- 
porary writer of a panegyric may have only to speak from his 
direct knowledge of that particular set of facts, while his later 
colleague may have had access to the official documents bearing 
upon the question, which documents may be the result of exa- 
mination, investigation, criticism, and conclusions arrived at as 
a result of all this; Where therefore & distant contemporary gets 
to compile an account of what took place,' in his time, giving 
him credit for the very best of intentions, the defect of personal 
opinion would still dog him, and what is more the character of 
the sources from which he draws his information, and his 
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record may be corrected in essential particulars by documents 
compiled from records of a secretariat which had to deal with 
the same topic. Again apother kind of error is possible. A 
contemporary court historian-court liistorians are a familiar 
class for the period coming within the purview of our Congress- 
may compile their histories at court. It may fall to their lot to 
describe transactions and eve^\ actions on the field of battle^ 
which happened at a greai distanc&. They may have based their 
accounts upon official reports, upon what they were able to hear 
from those that took part, and other such* sources of a con- 
temporary character, which may be accessible tcj them. But at 
the time they certainly are not likely to have had access to the 
material which may find record in various other sources b.\ 
others whose part in it may have been very much more direct 
and whose knowledge therefore very much more reliable, and, 
what is. perhaps worse, the other side may have its own story to 
tell. In regard to a number of historians, Firishta chief among 
them, when they profess to compile their history from con- 
temporary information, we ftnd this patent defect in their 
accounts, Firishta sometimes makes egregious blunders in respect 
of things that took place in Vijayanag.ir or the coiuitry about» 
even where he gives you the information in regard to the actual 
contemporary sources from which he obtained it. It is a 
remarkable feature tliat the paiii‘«taking historian that lie was, 
there is not one name of any Vijayanagar sovereign tliat he \m^ 
given correctly excepting Ramuraja and his brothers, apart from 
the defects incidental to his position at tlie distant court ol 
Ahinadnagar, and the distance of ume lor in‘>tcince. Tin 
Portuguese Chroniclers of the history of Vijavanagar in the 
heyday of its glory had fallen into equally egregious errors in 
respect of what took place in their own times, and in the ver.'y 
capital itself. Perhaps the most telling instance would be tht 
story told by Nuniz that th. Gajapati prince who was taken 
prisoner by Krishnadevaraya was prisoner at court. Krishna- 
devaraya having heard of his great skill as a swordsman wanted 
him to exhibit his skill in fencing as against* the professional 
champion of the court, ’and the Chronicle seriously records it 
that rather than submit himself to this shame, the prince ran 
his sword through his chest and thus put an end to himself. 
Unfortunately for the Chronicle we have a record of this very 
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prince dated just a few years after the date of this incident 
according to Nuniz, as ruling a division on the Mysore frontier, 
and as having made a grant for the welfare of his master 
Krishnadevaraya and of his own father his contemporary. 
After all, Niiniz, the Chronicler was in the court of Vijayanagar, 
hardly fifteen years after this incident could have occurred. 

This brings us to a question of the relative character for 
realibility among various writers of 'a particular period, and 
incidentally, of course, to accounts left by European travellers 
as against contemporary Indian accounts. The conviction 
prevails that European travellers are usually more reliable 
bacauso of their having been more intelligont, and ought to be 
given weight, as against the contemporary Indian documents or 
statements. This judgment perhaps contains a grain of truth, 
hut it is covered with 'a big sheath of presumption. European 
travellers, and even European residents, suffer under ' certain 
limitations. It is not .always that one finds due allowance made 
for this, and it is very often that, in a variety of matters, 
they prove quite as faulty as others, their contemporaries. In 
regard to matters which come before tlie eye, a very intelligent 
European^ traveller might note down the details correctly, 
punctiliously correctly, as being perhaps better able to observe, 
for the simple reason that what took place or what he sees is 
now to him, and he is more curious about it ; but get beyonr’ . 
this, that speciality appears to vanish. In regard to what is 
usually a trifle more recondite and does not strike the eye 
directly, they seorn capable of falling into error very baaly, and 
this could be proved wherever we have other material available 
to us. We have had occasion to take part in controversies of 
this kind, and cooler investigation has only resulted in the 
confirmation of our position. There again the dictum of Lord 
Acton remains true. It is more the strength of criticism than 
mere width of learning which is really conducive to the ascer- 
tainment of historical truth. 

A recent exparience of mine will illustrate the position 
excellently. An English traveller, Florls, who was in India 
early in the 17th century refers, in the letters that he sent home, 
to the contemporary ruler of Vijayanagar, the great Venkata- 
patiray a, as king cf Vellore. This was accepted by Mr. More- 
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land, who thought, by the frequency of it^ reference in Dutch 
correspondence, that the king should be called king of Velur, 
and the kingdom must in consequence be regarded as the 
kingdom of Velur. If we were satisfied with the Dutch corres- 
pondence only, and the accounts of certain of tUe travellers, 
wherein the name of the Vijayanagar seven igii for tae time 
being figured, we certainly* would be forced to the same 
conclusion. But it happens that we are in posso'^bioii of much 
valuable material from other sources, among tliein official 
correspondence, fticludiug a letter from King Philip III of 
Spain and Portugal, treaty between the Dutcli, and the king 
regarding the grant of Pulicat to the Uiitcii, the kings inscrip- 
tions and literary works relating to the period, and the Jisnit 
Letters. On a careful compilation of the references in all these 
t6> the king, it was possible to prove tlje demonstritiou that he 
still had the style ot king or emper()r of V'ij ivanagar, and his 
capitals were referred to indifTereiitlv as Penugoiula, Cbaudra- 
giri and Vellore, in eacn of wbien he st enis to b ive reiihiined a 
certain nuriber of years, sometyncs cont iiiuoiish , ])ut otherwise 
at different periods of his reign. This illustrah s tiie dan^.ers of 
fofmulating definite conclusion^ from a considt ration of only a 
part of material. Where the conclusion happens t») he of a general 
character and has an important bcuiing upon contemporary 
history, the errer would not he ininoi one, and the eonsefjuences 
of the error would prove to he seiious 

In the course of the tuce‘^8arv critical woik, one oi the 
prime easentials wcjiild be the apDraisi> g of the \alue of different 
sources. Here again the course i*- iK^t simple, nor the criticism 
q^y, nor are we alw.ivs liktlv to hav* tt e critical ap])aratus 
complete. The chance ot error still ‘•taics us in the lace in 
■ spite of all the care that we might ha\e tal en in fran.ing our 
conclusions The importance therefore ot collecting the mate- 
rial as fully and as widel> as it is possible for us to do hecornes 
apparent. The mere possession or collection ol a vast mass of 
material is but the beginning of the work, Tjie really serious 
part of the work begins only after. The first essential then 
would be a study and assimilation of the material thus collected 
rfo as to enable us to have a general idea of the state of affairs 
at the time, which is an important preliminary to the considera- 
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tion of fche relative value of various classes of witnesses we 
might be in a position to^ass before us in criticism with a view 
to appraising their value. It is not open lo us merely to pick 
and choose and compile our account. Each preference that we 
exhibit will have to prove its worth, and it is only then that we 
are entitled to use one source for one particular purpose and 
another source for another purposd. Historical research work is 
not therefore the same thing rfs the wi;iting of history. History 
must follow a long distance away from research work in history. 
Each point of impottance has to be settled by a detailed inves- 
tigation, not much of which, nav oven none of which, could 
appear in the course of a historical exposition of an event or a 
period Even though it is only subservient to the ultimate pur- 
pose of wo-itiug liistorv, the work of research is of the utmost 
importance, and must be conducted wuth the carctul imparti^lit’^, 
and dispassionate judgment of an eminent occupant of the bench. 
An exhibition such as the present one is intended primarily to 
give an idea of the varied character of the material that may be 
available for investigation for the particular period of Indian 
History chosen. It may not be exhaustive and may not oven 
cover all sources that may be available; but still, for givin^^ a 
general idea of the ma.ss of material and for arriving at a proper 
critical method of investigation, may prove to be of the gre'^te.sfc 
«r<ilue. 

It gives me great pleasure therefore to declare the Exhibi- 
tion open, and let me express the hope that this would prove to 
be the means of widening the minds of those who are already 
engaged in research work, and of stimulating interest in those 
wlio may still remain unbitten by historical research work. 



ELECTION OP PRESIDENT. 

Prof. Bhuyan’s Speech. 

Professor S. K,|Bhuyan of Gauhay in proposing Sir Shafaai; 
Ahmed Khan to the Chair in the first sitting of the All India 
Modern History Congress held at Poona on June 8, 9 and 10, 
1935, said : 

I^adies and gentlemen, upon me has evolved the most plea- 
sant task of proposing that Sjr Shafaat Ahmed Khan, M. A , Litt. 
D., Kt., will take the Chair and preside over the deliberations of 
this first sitting of the All India Modern History Congress. 
Sir Shafaat Ahmed whose name and fame have spread through- 
out the length and breadth of India needs no introduction from 
any one His activities in the field of Jndfan historical research 
are known to every ‘‘Cholar in India and even^beyond its limits, 
though they have been somewhat obscured in recent years by 
services rendered in greater limelight in shaping the political 
destiny of our motherland as a member of the several Round 
Table Conferences. As Professor of History in the Allahabad 
University Sir Shafaat Ahmed Khan has been an inspiration 
to thousands of students who passed through his hands. 
The JiMrmd of Indian Tlihtoru founded and first edited 
by him has still retained its position as the premier organ of 
Indian historical research.^ His volumes dealing with the 
sources of Indian history of the Seventeenth Century have 
opened new vistas of investigation. As a Member of the Indian 
Historical Records Coramissiou his judgment and counsel have 
been of great assistance to his colleagues. The signal distinc- 
tion of Knighthood conferred upon him by His Majesty the 
King“Emperor only five days ago has crowned his valuable 
services rendered in different spheres of activity, and marks the 
beginning of greater honours to come. We his compatriots look 
upon this honour conferred upon one of our co-workers in hiFto- 
rical research as an honour done Jo all of us, 1 may be permi- 
tted to add that Sir ShafaaPs intellectualism has not left him 
cold by taking away the fine flavour of humanism. It is his 
personal affability, evidence of which I had obtained in previous 
historical gatherings, combined with the opportunity to see 
first-hand the irresistible charms of the Maharashtra country, 
that encouraged roe to come over this long distance of 1800 
miles from the easterraost corner of India through the swelter- 
ing heat of the Central Provinces. Personal magnetism which 
is necessary to every leader of men Sir Shafaat Ahmed has in 
great abundance. I cojngratulate the organisers of this Congres*^ 
the Bharat Itihag Sarashodhak Mandal-on obtaining a man of 
Sir Shafaat Ahmed Khan’s erudition, scholarship and persona- 
preside over the Poona Session of the All India Modern 
History Congress. With these few words I request Sir Shafaat 
Ahmed Khan to take the Chair on this historic occasion. 



Ni^^ob Abdul All. 

Concluding remarlcs of Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Ali ( Represen- 
tative of the Govt, of India ) who presided over the morning 
Session of the Congress on Monday the 10th June 1935. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Before I declare to-day’s meeting closed I should like to say 
how deeply grateful I am to you all for honouring me by asking 
me to take the chair this morning ; for, 1 am quite conscious of 
my own unworthiness when I see around me embodiments of ripe 
scholarship from ali parts of British and Indian India. 

Poona is a city of glorious memories. Bright and glowing 
visions of Mahratta valour and chivalry are conjured up before 
the mind’s eye when one thinks of its past history. It is thus 
in the fitness of things that the first meeting of the Ali-Iudi^ 
Modern History Congress should have been held at the capital 
of the great Pcshwaa. 

I must take this opportunity of offering ray warmest con- 
gratulations to rny old and valued friend Prof. D. V. Potdar 
and his worthy co-adjutors on the ijinqualified success of this 
Congress. May this movement grow from strength to strength 
to the honour and glory of its founders. 

There is one other matter to which I must refer. My visit 
yesterday to the Itihasa Mandala was a revelation to me^ 
About eleven years ago when I visited this National' Museum 
of yours, I saw a small but a fairly representative collection 
of exhibits there, which I was assured was likely to grow 
rapidly in size and importance. To-day your collection is such 
that any country in the world would be proud of a like collec- 
tion relating to its national history and greatness. When 
I was at your Museum yesterday, I tell you sincerely, I felt as 
if tbe noble spirit of 8hivaji Maharaj was hovering over Poona 
and showering his blessings on all those, who were so earnestly 
endeavouring to perpetuate his wonderful achievements and 
his glorious memory, I have always refuted the arguments 
advanced by members of ray community to the effect that 
Shivaji wanted to exterminate tbe Muslims and establish a 
pqrely Hindu Empire in India. Shivaji had no communal bias 
and had he succeeded in founding an Empire in India, it would 
have bqen an Empire where Hindus and Muslims would have 
enioyed common rights and lived in peace and amity under 
the fostering care of the great Mahratta sovereign. 

Thank you, ladies and gentlemen. 
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DE1SAN PURNAYrA AS A SOCIAL LEGISLATOR. 

BY 

Dr B A SULTORE, M A.Ph. D (Lond.) 

Summary 

1. Introductory remarks Sources of iuforinalion ; the 
various sanads and nnupas issued by Dew fin Purnayya — a newr 
sunad from Tuluva — inscnptional evidence. 

2 Dewan Purnayya as a legislator in Muhammadan 
, society-his work as gathered from the miiads issued in A D. 1818 
and after. 

3. Dewan Purnayya as a legislator in Hindu society : 
legislation concerning the pretensions of the Markas, a non- 
Brahman section, to rise Higher in the social scale The 
iISfidambur Twr Spa from Tuluva — the mrupi in original—* criti- 
cism of the mrSpa-conclusions regarding the validity of the 
claims put forward by the Nidambur BallS.}s for supreme right 
to decide intricate social questions in Tuluva— evidence from 
Tuluva tradition as embodied in Tuluva OramapaddhaU and 
inscriptions in support of the importance of the Nidambur 
household^ 

4. Concluding reraarics con periling the Nidambur house- 
hold. 
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Round the figure of Dew^n Purnayya, one of south India’s 
most prominent statesmen, centre certain considerations which 
have escaped the notice of historians. I propose to deal with one 
of these considerations which is of particular interest to the 
present generation. Jt refers to the r6l6 the DeWan played as a 
“national” legislator in socio-religious matters. The sources of 
information for *the following details are the sanads and the 
mrapas issued by Dewan Purnayya himself. Most of them have 
been found in Mysore, while an interesting one hails from 
Tuluva ( modern South Kanara ). It is alleged to have b^en. 
given to an ancestor of Pandit Raghavendra Ballala of Nidambur, 
who has been pleased to place the original in my hands for 
purposes of examination. The object of this paper is, as given 
above, to delineate the part played^ by Dewan Purnayya in the 
socio-religious history of the times, and incidentally to examine 
the validity of the mriipa from Nidambur. 

II 

Dewan Purnayya lived amidst troublesome tim'es. On the 
one hand were the Muhammadans who by the right of conquest* 
had made Mysore their home. On the other, there were the 
Hindus whose social and political structure had been shattered 
by the Muhammadan usurpation, and whose different sections 
showed signs of social commotion, Dewan Purnayya had to 
satisfy both the Hindus and the Muhammadans, and the follow- ' 
ing nirUpas and sanads prove beyond doubt how successfully he 
solved the questions before him. 

We shall first turn our attention to the manner in which he 
dealt with the socio-religious problems in Muhammadan society. 
In A. D. 18Q8 Dewan Purnayya issued a sanad to Khaji Muham- 
mad Imam of Maddagiri appointing lym as the Khaji of 
Maddagiri taluka. The sanad enumerates the duties the Khaji 
had to perform, and relates among other things, the following:— 
That the Khaji haa to send through the Amildar a list of all the 
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Muhammadans of fche tiluka noting the profession followed by 
overy one of them. He was to condtict the marriage, funeral 
and other ceremonies amqng them ; and to receive whatever was 
paid by them according to their means. He was not to demand 
more. And in cases of real poverty, he was ordered to conduct 
the ahpve ceremonies free of charge for the pleasure of God* 
Moreover the Kbaji was to keep the mosque neat and clean, and 
to get it repaired where necessary through the Amildfir. He 
was to see that there were no quarrels and riots among the 
Muhammadans; and in ca«e there was a bfeach of the peace, he 
was to report it to the Amildftr and have the dispute settled.’ 

The above sanad contains many other interesting details 
which are outside our purview. That the minister of Kfsna 
Haia Odeyar III should have so assiduously looked to the spiri- 
tual and material welfare of his Muhammadan subjects, even 
after the firm establishment of the Hindu dynasty on the throne 
of Mysore, may at first sight seem rather strange. But DewSn 
Purnayya’s benevolence to ^the Muhammadan subjects was 
neither feigned nor accidental. From the unique Kannada work 
entitled Haidar A^(7?;/d-styled also Nallappa Ms, by Dr. M. H. 
Krishna who discovered it — written just before the death of 
Haidar All ( i. e., between June 29th 1784 and the death of 
Haidar Ali dn Dec. 7th 1767), by a contemporary of that remark- 
able ruler, we learn that in A. D. 1767-8 Purnayya was only a 
gumasta or clerk under the Kannada mutsuddi of Tdsekhfine 
Venkatarajnanayya. Being well-versed in accounts he became 
the favourite Asad Ali Khan, the ^arogha of Bangalore ; and 
on Tosekhane Venk ataramanayya’s death, was appointed mutsuddi 
with the additional duty of looking after the kdrakhdnas or 
factories of the kingdom. The State bestowed on him the right 
of carrying a golden umbrella for his valuable services. And 
when Haidar Ali was on his death-bed, on December 7th 1782, 
Purnayya was one of the five important officers who was called 
by that ruler and entrusted with the duty of faithfully serving 
Haidar’s son and successor.* A statesman, tl^refore, who owed 
hib rise and greatness to the generosity of the Muhammadan 
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2. Ihid for 1930, pp. 96, 96, and 100. 
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ruler could not but have been kind and considerate to kba 
Muhammadan subjects even after the death of Haidar AIL 

III 

The measures Dew&n Purnayya took to meet the socio-reli- 
•gious demands of his Hindu subjects show that he was dually 
considerate to the Hindu society. * We select two sets of ins- 
tances to illustrate our assertioh: one r^fers to the regions lying 
within Mysore, and the other to Tuluva. In A. D. 1806 and 
again in A. D. 1807 Dewan Purnayya addressed two nirupas to 
the Araild&rs and Killedars of Mysore, Haradanahalli, Yaian- 
duru, Tftyuru, Gundal, Terakanambi, and other places. In these 
TurUpaa the Dew&n tells them that information having reached 
him to the effect that the Msrkas, living within their t&lukaa, 
having given up their hereditary customs and observances, were • 
adopting those of the Brahmans; that the !^&rkss being the dis- 
ciples of the SringSri matha^ the representatives of that matha 
were ordered to enquire into their conduct and to keep them 
within bounds; and that in case the M&rkas disobeyed or opposed 
the representatives of the rmtha^ they were to be arrested and 
sent to the hujur. The Government officers were ordered 
to afford every facility to the representatives of the Sringeri 
matha^ even in the matter of inflicting condign punishment on 
the delinquents.’ 

A more interesting nirupa is dated A. D. 1807 and addressed 
to the .^ildfirs of aramane-gaijli4ime. It runs thus : — ^''We heiur 
that a Sudra, calling himself the gum of the DdvSngas, 'Is caus- 
ing trouble by proposing to make them wear the sacred thread 
which they had never worn, and to give them upadeia ( initiar; 
tion)^. The Sudra never had the sacred thread, nor initiation. 
The Sudra who is attempting to introduce this innovation ought 
to be punished. TheSv&mihas written that the Dev&ngasare 
the disciples^ of the Srihgsri mafha. Tell the Devahgas not to 
listen to the Sudra's words, as otherwise they will be punished 
by the repr^ientetives of the malha for their objectionable pro- 
o^ure^ If the SQ^ra still persists in giv^ing trouble eaqiel him 
from the town. 

3. Ibid for 2926, 77. 

4, i3id, p.77. 
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Two more mrtZpos dated A. D. 1807 and A. D. 1809 and 
addressed to the Amild&rs and S^illedSirs, direct them to help the 
Tepresentatives of the Srio^eri matka in collecting contributions 
such as dtparadhanSy kdnilee^ etc., from the disciples, and to notify 
that no one should interfere when punishment was meted out to 
those charged with bad conduct.® 

IV 

We now turo to the distant province of Tuluva The above 
wrupa from Nidambur is one of the sources for this part of the 
narrative, others being Tuluva tradition and the Stone inscriptions 
discovered in Tuluva? The Nidambur nirupa runs thus in the 
original 

“Seal with the following inscription in N&gari charac- 
ters: — $fri Venlgita Naraaimha mja puma sukha-Sri Madhva^ 
adalra^aartrpannar-Udantha Veda-murh Nt(}ambur Paks% ( ga ) 
ndiha Ananfacarifartge Rrlmanta Pumofp/anu sa^tdnqa nams* 
kora Rudhvroda ( dha ) qan sa?/%. arhva ( ka ) Ba, S vareqe kaemada 
(1) It xddene Ntmma kscma^kusalanqaltge barast kaluhuvadu 
mmprcAa mamma talokuqalalh yt (i) rma mmma Taulava 
dSiada dvatnmsa aqrahara {da) Brahmanam varmsrama acdra 
vtcdra ^ri Madhva-Vijaqa Samhayadrai (SahijMn) Furanokta 
prakara nadi ( ) vantaddarallt vandara ( / ) janaru nimma 
djffa min naddpya (mdeya) Hkke (likke) kUram tin-iddhitu 
(idditu){*) Taluku amila (ddra) riqe paravane haresit kaluhi- 
ddene Pai'asurdmi Demta ajna prakara larvasrama dhntnma 
Oche (ce) nnaqi ucansi kondti batvvodu yt (e) (m) h saatanga 
namata knya'^ 

Translation Sri VenkateSa Narasimha nija puma sukha: 
To Vedam^rti Anantacirya Pakssnatha of Nidambur, well 
vened in the sdstras^ salutations from Sriman FUrnayya : 1 am in 
good health till RudhirodgSri sam(vatsara) Kartika Bahula 3. 
3k4s customary (for you) to inform us of your welfare. Of the 
Taulava country which is^ included among our talukas, in the 
matter of the eonfornyty of the Brahmanas *(and other people) 
Beiotigitig to the thirty-two agrakdras, to the regulations pertain^ 
Ingtothe varxbdiramas as related in the Srl-Madhva Vijaya. 


6. Ibid. 
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puram (and ? ) Sahy&dTi, what could be the reason of the people 
transgressing your injunfitions? I have ordered the Amild&r 
( to enquire into the matter). (You ^re) to enquire into tha 
varnS^rama-dharma as commanded by god Parasurama. Such 
are the respectful salutations. 

Criticism of the &bove ntrupa 

(a) Dmgimg^: The crfchography and the language of the 
above mrupa are corrupt. 

(b) Beginnitiy : The seals on Dewan Purnayya’s nirums and 
eanada generally contain the following three lines in NSgari: Nija^ 
purrjui sukha SrULaksmh Nraimha. Thus, for instance, the sanads 
presented to the SvamI of the Sringeri matha in A. D. 1801 and 
1810.® But some of the nirupas addressed to other officials begirt 
in a different manner: — For example, a sumd presented to Amil- 
dfirCenna Garudayya begins thus : — Raja sVi Kdlarada Amila* 
Cenna Garudayya navarige PUrnayijanavaru barasida 

This however seems to be an exception. For the above N&gari 
inscription was used in the mrUpas addressed even to Muha- 
mmadan officials. For example, the two mrupiB dated A. t>, 
1801 and addressed to KilledSr Hussain Khan.® The Nidambur 
mraZpa contains a seal with a N&gari inscription ^which is not 
met with el ‘■e where. This makes the Nidambur nirupa a suspi- 
cious document. 

(c) Ending: Dew an Purnayya’s ninipas and sanads end, on 
the whole, uniformly with the syllable Sri which stood*for his 
signature. Rarely was the date affixed to the signature, as in 
the mrupa addressed to Amildfir Cenna Garudayya mentioned^ 
above. This nirupa ends thus : — Caitra Buddha 9 llu ruju 

The sanads addressed to the SrihgSri Svami, however, end more 
elaborately thus . — ini-t4>mnaha — ( Such is the respectful commu- 
nication 


A if. X R. /or 75. 

7* IMjtor mt, p. 85. 

8. liid/or 1914r5, p. 66 . See eUo iUd'for 2018^ y, 81; ibid foe 

letM, y. 18. 

9. Ibidforim,y.8b. 

10. if. A. it. /or 1916, p. 76, op. oit. 
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The Nidambur wriZp'z in addition to its defective orthography 
and language, does not end in the manner indicated above. 
The ending — yint-f sastaiiga namata kriya — appears uncommon 
and suspicious. For it is questionable whether Dewfin Purpayya 
who used the proper forra-t/i/-? binnaha-to such an eminent 
religious leader like the Sring^ri Svami, would ever have used 
sditMga namata kriija-to Anantftcarya, who however prominent 
he may have been in the learned circles of Tujuva, was certainly 
not a leader who possessed the power and prestige of the 
Sringeri Svarai. These considerations coinpel us to look with 
some suspicion on the Nidarnbur ntrupi. 

Nevertheless the claims which this nirUpa puts forward on 
behalf of the head of the Niduambur household, in regard to 
certain socio-religious privileges, are not altogether invalid. 
Both according to Tuluva tradition as embodied in the Orama- 
paddhati and in the iuscriptions found in Tuluva, it is clear that 
the Nidarnbur leaders occupied a pre-eminent position in the 
Brahman society of Tuluva. 

The nirupa in question calls Yfidamurti AnantScarya a 
jtaksanatha ( leader of one side ) That the right of being 
a paksanatha belonged to the head of the Nidarnbur household 
( called in one version of the GrUrnapaddhcUi, Niduburu ) ", there 
cannot be any doubt. For all versions of the Grdmapaddhali, 
while dealing with the usage in Kota ( written in some versions 
as Kuta ), speak of the heads of the Nidambru and CitupSdi 
household's paksanathas." The Gramapaddhati relates that in 
the General Assembly, the procedu/e of which is described in 
detail, the Pandits were to explain ( the matter on hand ) to the 
pak^ndtkaSt who in their turn were to refer the question to the 
mUhajanas ( burgesses ) assembled. 

The earliest epigraphical reference to the Ball&las is' in 
a stone record found in Tuluva and dated only in the cyclic 
year Visu ( Vrsa ) but assignable to the Saka year 1203, ( A. 
1281 January 9th Thursday ). The importance of this stone 


11 BbattScSryas Version, p. 43. (Mangalore, 1924.) 

12 Mss. of the GrnmapaddhaU in my possession. Gf. Srinivasa 
Hegde, Dakfina Kannada JilUya Cante^ p. 96.(Mangalore, 1913.) 
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inBcriplion has been discussed by me elsewhere.'^ In this 
inscription we are informed that Hariyappa DannSyaka, along- 
with many others among whom are aruvaru Ballalaru ( the sixty 
Ball&las X made an endowment. The aruvaru Ballalaru 
mentioned in this record are to be identified with the aruvattu 
BallUlaru spoken of in a later record found also in Tuluva 
and dated Saka 1321 (A. D. 1899-U00)J5 in this* later 
record too the sixty BalUlas* are cited as witnesses, along 
with the representatives of Mudila !Nidambur, and corporate 
bodies, to a grant made by a Vijayanagara viceroy.*® 

From the abgve two records the following may be deduced 

(a) That the recognised name of Nidambur was Mudila 
Nidambur ( Eastern Nidambur ) ; 

(b) That there were sixty Ballals who were associated, 
with the representatives of Mudila Nidambur and 

(c) That they were reckoned to be of great importance^ 
especially in public matters when their presence was necessary 
to confirm a grant. 

Other stone records confirm the evidence supplied by th« 
above inscription in regard to the last detail. A stone inscription 
dated Saka 1317 ( A. D. 1395-6 ), found in the K^sna temple at 
XJdipi, styles the locality thus: — &mliifa mTulM Nidambur. 
It locates the same temple in XJdipi in the Nidambur grama- 
iibixs mudela NidambUra gramada madhyada Udupina 

sthUnada ^uKr^mdlvange, 

A later inscription built in the north wall of the same Ersna 
matha and dated Saka 1359 ( A. D. 1437-8 ) records a stone grant, 
made by the Vijayanagara viceroy Singanna DannSyaka. The 
occasion was the following : — certain regulations pertaining to 
the temple of Srl-Ersna having relaxed a little, the people petK 
tloned to the Government ( in the matter ). To the action which 


13. See the wrtler^e Hi9tory of TSifma pp, 283--284, 

14. 43 Qjt 19Q1 ; South Indian Xn9cripi%on9^ VII, pp. 108-9. 

15* 1540 of 1901; S. L L, VII, p. 207 ; Saletore, pp. 294-54 
16« Fei* details, teed Seletor^ ibid. 

17. lie of 1901 ; 8. 1. L, VIJ, p. 15\ 
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the Government took, there were the signatures of the viceroy 
Annappa Odeyar, K^ranika Purusottania, the prominent citizens 
of MQdila Nidambur, etc/ ( Annappa voijieijara voppa Karamka 
Purusottama haraha MTuhla NtdamhTiraiara qramadaiara voppa^ 
etc. )« 

Another stone grant which is greatly defaced, found also in 
the same SrI-Krsna matha at Udipi, ends thus: — ^ii Vtra 
Hanhararayaha) ^oppa ffrJ-VtrUpakm deiaru Simhya Mu^a 
JNtdambUru granitia voppa Udiiptna Sn MshU-detaru Ko^da- 
uravara loppa^ etc.*® 

An equally defaced stone grant also found in the same 
locality, and likewise undated, gives the name Mudilla 
Nidambur which is evidently an error for Mudila Nidambur*^ 
The Nidambur citizens ( NidamhCirnvara qrarnadavara ) were 
cited as * witnessed also on another occasion when the Vi jay a- 
ftagara viceroy Mallappa Odeyar \ihited the Sn Krsna temple at 
Udipi This Mallappa Odeyar was evidently the same 
Mallappa Odeyar who was tlie viceroy over Bfirakuru under 
SflKiasiva Riya in A D. 1554-5 

There is one little point which cannot satisfactorily be 
explained at the present stage of our investigations. This is how 
the Nidambur manorial house passed from the hands of the 
Jaina Ball&las into the possesi^ion of the Brahmans. The explana*- 
tion given by some that the la^*! of the Jaina Ball&las gave the 
Nidambur principality as a gift to some Brahmans who 
persuaded his son, who had turned a' mnyasin to return home, 
does not carry any conviction with it.^^ 


18. 109 of 1901 ; S. 1. 1., VII , pp. 147-48. 

19. 116 of 1901 , S. I I , Vil., pp. 155-6 

20. Ill of 1901 ; S. !.•! , VIL, pp 150-1. 

21. 116 A. of 1901 , S. 1. 1., VII. p. 157. 

22. Kptgrapbical Report for 1927-8, p 64. 

23. Thiie tradition relates at Nidambur, B. A S. 
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THE DIVERSION ON ARGOT IN 175i~ITS GENESIS. 

Prof. C. S. Srinivasachari, annamalai University. 

1 . Introductory — the Situation in the Bej^lnning of 

17512— 

After the assassination of Nasir Jang in the melee near 
Gingee on the l/oth December 1750, Muzaffar Jang was raised to 
the throne by the military camarilla tl^t brought about the 
assassination of Nasir Jang The now Nizam conferred on 
Dupleiz the title of Zafar Jang, granted to the French Company 
the Jaghirs of Gingee, Tiruviti and other places and gav^ 
suitable titles, raansabs and presents to Mm Law, D’ Auteuil 
and other French Captains. Himmat Bahadur Khan, Nawab of 
Kurnool, got the title of Kustam Jang and the Jaghirs of 
Raichurand Adoni; Nawab Abdul Nabi Khan of Cuddapah 
secured the Jaghirs of Gandikota, Gooty, and Gurramkond^; 
and the last of the Pathan trio, Abdul Karim Khan of Savanur, 
secured the Jaghir of Sira. Ramdas Pandit who had risen, by 
dint of clever intrigue, from a low position under i^he Faujdar of 
Ohicacole to that of Peshkar Bakslu of Nasir Jang’s army and 
who had been secretly working for the French interest and for 
Muzaffar Jang, got the title of Baja Ragunath Das; while, Abdul 
Rahiman, the Captain of the French Sepoys in the Nizam’s 
•camp, got the title of Muzaffar Khan.' 

From December 1750 to March 1751, Pondicherry was thh 
political pivot of the whole country, and all matters of import- 
ance were decided by Dupleiz. Consequently there was great 
• discontent among the Pathan Nawabs who had agreed before 
Dupleiz and under his pressure that half the money found in' 
Hasir Jang*s treasury should be divided amongst them while 
iheir domitiions should be increased by some districts, which 


Tuzuk-I-Walsjahi of Burhami’d-diii which is now being trans** 
^ated by Mnhanunad Husain Nainar annotated by the writer for the 
madras University. 
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were however much less than what they first demanded ; they 
also agreed that all the jewels should be reserved for Muzaffar 
Jang and swore on the KQran an oath of allegiance to the latter* 
declaring that even Nizamu* 1 Mulk himself had never been 
able to obtain from them this mark of submission. ^ 

Muzaffar Jang and Chaftida Sahib spent several weeks of 
rejoicing and jubilation Pondioherry, in the course of which 
they wrote to the English demanding the restoration of sea-ports 
like Devi-Kotta, that they had occupied during the recent 
troubles. Muzaffar Jang appointed Chanda SahiJ) to the Nizamat 
of Aroot before he departed for Hyderabad ; but he took care to 
write also to Muhammad Ali who had escaped to Trichinopoly 
and who had put in his claims for English support. Muhammad 
Ali saw that, as it was, then tho harvest season, the longer he 
could remain at. peace with the French, the greater were his 
chances of collecting any revenue ; and he contrived to prolong 
negotiations with Dupleix and Chanda Sahib for four months till 
March 1751 though he commuiycated regularly to the English 
Council all his discussions with them. Saunders, the English 
Gt)vernor, held that, as Muhammad Ali had been appointed 
Nawab of Arcot by Nasir Jang, he continued to be the legiti- 
mate and rightful Nawab till another appointment should be 
made from Delhi. Moreover as the English had received 
farmans for the districts granted to them by Muhammad Ali, he 
sent a detachment to Trichinopoly under Captain Cope to secure 
it against asiy attempt at its capture by Chanda Sahib. Chanda 
Sahib moved out of Pondicherry wlCh some French auxiliaries 
only in March 1751. and after reducing one or two Forts, 
proceeded to Arcot to receive the tribute of the Killedars of the 
Carnatic country and other notables. 

3. Muhamniad Ali*s Plans-his Stress on the value 

of Arcot 

Nawab Muhammad Ali had all along besn urging ontha 
English the necessity of their promptly sending reinforcements 
in him , He assured Governor Saunders in his letter to Fort 


2. Orme’s BMory of ladottan (4tb Ed. Vol. 1, P. 160). 
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Sfc. David (received 2/13th March 1751 ) that Mir Asad of CSiet— 
pat, Mutabir Khan of Rai^angudi, Hirasat Khan and Murtasa 
Ali Khan of Vellore were all his friends and his troops could 
take shelter in their forts whenever they might be sent to take 
possession of the Carnatic country.^ He apprehended that 
Chanda Sahib perhaps planned to march against Trichinopoly 
straight from Pondicherry and that Captain Cope, having 
marched towards Madura with most of the English troops, Tri- 
chinopoly, denuded as it was, would be easily, the objective of 
the enemy.^ Muhammad Ali thus gave out his plans: “Ido 
therefore give it*as my opinion that it is highly necessary to 
Strengthen the aifairs of Trichinopoly Fort,;retake Madura (from 
Alam Khan, an adherent of Chanda Sahib who had come to be 
In possession of it in the beginning of 1751 ) and settle Tinne- 
velly, but at the same time we ought to be mindful of the affhir^* 
at Arcot, and use our endeavours to weaken the enemy, for if 
w»e proceed to Arcot before we retake Madura, Alam Khan will 
grow powerful. On the other side if we neglect Chanda Sahib 
on account of Madura it will pibjudice our affairs, for he has 
already taken possession of Cbetpat and thought himself happy 
by our ill success at Madura (where Cope and Abdul Wahab 
Khan, a younger brother of Muhammad Ali, had been repulsed 
from before the walls and the cannon had to be blown up and 
a large body of cavalry deserted over to Alam Khan) and has 
now sent out his (blank) with a design to march against my 
place We must therefore be mindful of both these affairs and 
to that end I think it requisite to send a part of xrif army with 

a detachment of your troops to Madura and the other part 

of the army shall be commanded by my brother Abdul Vahaba 
Khan who in conjunction with your troops are [sic] abroad upon 
the expedition to Arcot, shall watch the motions of the enemy 
and lay at Wootatore to resist and punish them as occasion may 
require*’.* 


8. No. 29 of Coiintty CorreepoDdence, Public Department, 1751 — 
Beoords of Port St.^eorge. 

4. No. 45 and 59 of ConnUy Correspondence, Public Department, 
)761,— Records of Fort St. George. 

5. hotter No. 59 of Miibaiomad Ali to Fort St. David received 
8(Hb April 1751^For Cope's failure before Madura, see Orme; Vol. I, 
pp* l(i9*-170; and Orme Ifte. 0* V. (India OfSee, HitPe (kkiloyue). 
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Writing a few days later, the Nawab was sanguine that 
Madura could be easily retaken and it should be secured ''before 
we think of settling the affairs of Aroot*** Governor Saunders 
appreciated the wisdom of the plan of the Nawab ; but he depre* 
cated the sloth of the Nawab s movements. He thus wrote to 
Muhapamad Ali on the bOth April, 11th May, 1751: — ^“Am 
doubtful whether you have Cbme to a tinal resolution as I, two 
days past had advices f];om Captain Cope that you were deter- 
mined to send your forces under ^.bdul Bob ( Wahab) Khan to 
join us. Our troops have been abroad alx)ve a month; when 
they first went out, Chanda Sahib bad gained i^o advantage and 
it was thought your joining us v^ould entirely frustrate his 
designs. 1 have since been informed that the Governors of 
Chetpat, Arni, and Vellore, finding themselves too weak to 
f)pcw3se him and despairing of ab.sistance, have made the best 
terms they could and that Chanda Sahib is now at Arcot. On 
receipt of your letter I wrote to the Deputy Governor of Madras 
to send a detachment to Vellore, but the affair was finished. It 
ta my opinion that if you (lon*t ^attack Chanda Sahtb in ttus pro- 
mnee^ he tuill attack you, if Im forces come into your country they 
util plunder and ruin it, but if yours ( nter his, tt toiU he the contrary. 
The friendship and regard I have for you induce me plainly to 
tell “you what I think. ’* 

Muhammad Ali was apprehensive of Chanda Sahib’s march 
on Trichinopoly and was chagrined when Cope had to send away 
a detachment with 500 horse and an equal number of peons and 
100 men to Fort St. David under ^definite instructions from 
Saunders. He could only repeat his firm conviction that “ if 
this ( Trichinopoly ) is preserved, we shall be enabled to retake 
Arcot ” 


3. Chanda Sahib’s Movements. 

Having received the submission of the Killedars of Vellore, 
Ohetpat, and Arni, Chanda Sahib deemed Arcot and the Carnatic 
couniay to be secure enough for him under the circumstancea 
anj began his march oa Trichinopoly about the 20th of May. 
Dupleiz asked his Dubash, Ananda Banga Piliai, the famous 
diariat, to write letters to the Bsjas of Tanjore and Mysore and 
to the '' 72 Poligars of Trichinopoly *’ not to help Muhammad 
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Ali on pain of losing tbeir fiefs and being punished. Ranga^ 
Filial wrote in bis entry |pr April 30, 1751, that Dupleix sent a 
ccuvle alleged to have been granted to Muhammad Mi by Salabai 
Jang, to Tricbinopoly and desired him to accept it and deliver 
the Fort to Chanda Sahib*s people.® To this Muhammad Ali repli- 
ed that he had already received from Ghazrud-din KhamFyroz 
Jang ( the elder brother of NasirJang) at Delhi a copy of a 
parwanOt granting him the subas of Payanghat and Balaghat 
Carnatic along with a copy of the Mughal Emperor’s letter to 
Ghaziu’ddin KhanJ* Dupleix was greatly irritated at this reply 
and sent urgent letters to Chanda Sahib to settle with the Kille- 
dar of Arni ( with whom he was then parleying ) without any 
further delay and to proceed straight to Tricbinopoly by way of 
Tiruvannamalai. Shaikh Hasan, a younger brother of Abdur 
Rahman and a Captain of the French Sepoys, who accompanied* 
Chanda Sahib was to have the Fort and Jaghir of Arni, yielding 
two lakhs of rupees. But Chanda Sahib was as dilatory and 
lacking in resolution as his rival. Shortly after he began his 
march, he wrote that as the English under Gingens had taken 
Vriddhachalam, he had to postpone his advance ; Dupleix was so 
anxious that the place should be recaptured that be recalled « 
Shaikh Hasan who had been sent to reduce the Chittore Palayams 
and ordered him to beat out the English. 


6. The Cowle was not probably known to the diarist and is given 
as appendix No. 1 in Vol. VIII of the Private Diary of Ananda Manga 
Pillai ; (Tr. by II. H. DodwelU It is dated Max'ch 12, 17dl and grunted 
the Safkurs of Rajahmundry, Chicacole, Ellore, Masnlipatam, Mustafa 
Nagar and Muzafai Nagar to Muhammad Ali, along with two strong 
forte and a Jaghir and also piomising him not to call him to accoun*c 
for the dues of bis father and himself with respect to the Carnatic and 
Trichinopoly revenues. 

7. Translation of the parwaiia from Ghazi-ud-din Khan to 
Ifnbainmad Ali, dated 19tb Rabl ul Avval — 29th January 1751. 0. S. and 
attested by a Kadi (2) letter from Nawab Javtd Khan Vizier to the 
Siopernr to Mvhanvnad Ali bearing the same date and attested by a 
Kadi, (S) a parwana from the Emperor Ahmi^ Shah to Muhammad ^li, 
dated 2nd Moon Babi ul Avval answering to the 19tb Jonnary 1751 
(0. B.) and attested by a Kadi, were received by Governor Saunders as a. 
post script to MuhammSd'AU’s letter (No. 28— -Country Correspondence- 
PnbUc Department-^1751 ) on the 29tb March 1751. 
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4* Operations on the Road to Trichinopoiy ( May* 
Augrust 1751 ). 

On the English *lside. Captain Gingens took the field in May 
in order to bar the march of Chanda Sahib to Trichinopoiy* 
His original instruction was that he was to wait in the vicinity 
of Fort St. David till he should be joined by Muhammad All’s 
troops. After about six weekft of waiting he was joined, about 
the middle of May, by 600 horse ofnd 1,000 peons of the Nawab. 
He then moved westward towards Triddhachalam whose fortified 
pagoda was garrisoned by about 300 of Chanda Sahib’s troops 
who surrendered after a slight assault. After leaving a small 
body of troops there, the English continued their march and 
were joined by a detachment of 100 Europeans sent by Cope and 
by about 4000 troops of the Nawab, both cavalry and foot, under 
Abdul Wahab Khan, near Valikandapuram ( Volcondah of Orme 
and other historians ). Gingens captured and burnt the village 
qf Volcondah which formed the petta of the adjoining Rock Fort 
of Ranjangudi whose Jaghirdar, Mutabir Khan, was a Tahir and 
therefore a hereditary enemy of Anwarud-din’s family and had 
refused to open its gates to the English. There was an action 
between the English troops and those of Chanda Sahib encamped 
close by, in which the former fled for no apparent reason 
though the officers including Clive, who was then a lieutenant, 
did all they could to stop the disgraceful flight ( June 30 ).® 

The troops of Muhammad Ali behaved in this action better 
than ever they did afterwards and even reproached the English 

in the field embattle for their want of spirit.® 

^ 8. This battle of Volcondab was considered a disgraceful affair by 

both Wilks and Malcolm. Orme says that Abdul Wahab Khan’s troops 
stood their ground ; only the English battalion got so demoralised and 
broke up in panic. For details see Captain Dalton’s Memoir ( Memoir of 
Captain Dalton-H. E, I. C. S. (1886) pp 92 et eeq\ Orme, Vol. L pp. 172-4.) 

AMartineau’s Ihiphix\ ^ ol. Ill p. 194 G. Foi rest’s Life Lord Clive- 
Vol. I. : pp: 128-131: which sajsthat some of Orme’s statements are 
founded on a memorandum which Clive sent liim in 1763; & S. C. Hill h 
Catalogue of the Orme Collection of Men in the India OffirP. (1916) p. 272 

J. See Clive’s Memorandum given to Orme in 1763 ; and also the 
letter of Governor Saundejs to the (’ompan\ dated August 15/26 1761, 
which says that “the Nawab’ s people and the Coffres behaved well, and 
our people ill. The unlucky action encouraged their people and 
depressed onrs.” 
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After this action, Chanda Sahib followed Gingens to 
Uttatur, situated about 25 miles from Trichinopoly, where the 
road passes between a* hill and a ridge t of rock which were 
described by Orme as ** the streights of Uttatur ’* and by Dalton 
as “ the barrier to the Trichinopoly Country.” On the 20th July, 
some of the English and Nawabi troops were decoyed into an 
ambuscade from the streights ” where they ware encamped. 
In this action, most of the sepoys were cut to pieces and 
lieutenant Maskelyne was taken prisoner. This fresh disaster 
disheartened the English still further; and Dalton whom Chanda 
Sahib advanced to fight with, had te avoid an action and retired 
with some difficulty to the main camp. This attack of Chanda 
Sahib made Gingens resolve to abandorf ” the streights,” as he 
was afraid that the enemy might post his cavalry between the 
place and Trichinopoly. He moved out the same night and, after 
a quick march for eighteen hours, encamped close to the northern 
bank of the Coleroon, occupying the fdrtifie j pagoda of Pich- 
ohandar Koil. Gingens then crossed the river, followed by tiie 
French and Chanda Sahib and i;pok possession of the Srirangam 
Island and its Great Pagoda. Even here the English did not 
feel themselves secure : they crossed the Kaveri and took refuge 
under the -walls of Trichinopoly ( July 28th ). The French also 
rapidly pushed on after them ; and they and Chanda Sahib took 
possession of Srirangam, conquered the mudfort of Koiladi at the 
•eastern extremity of the Island, crossed the Kaveri and encamped 
on the plain to the east of Trichinopoly in the neighbourhood of 
what is now known as the French Rock, about a mile to the 
South-east of the Fort. On Chanda Sahib’s side, the French 


10. The enemy seemed to have got posestioo of Koiladi about the 
middle of August (0. S. ), according to Orme. Ananda Baoga Pillai 
writes in his entry fot September 14, that he heard from a letter of Chanda 
Sahib to Poudtcheiiy that be intended to cross the Coleroon and occupy 
Srirangam. Apparently ho dist crossed the Coleroon alone without the 
French and possibly withdrew when the Utter refused to follow him 
{ Oiory Vol. VIII. Note on P. 29). Range Pillai heard, on September 
17, that be was aBout to moss the Colefoon into Siirungam. According to 
the Tmuk^i*Walajahi^ Chanda Sahib ** broke the pot of bis honour” at 
the Maidan of the NawaVs Tank, adjoining Uttatur and then stayed at 
Satiaayavaram for t months end 21 days engaging himaelf in takihg 
^yossessioa of the country. AhianuM-din then marched with a French 
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officers stubbornly refused to cross the Coleroon after the 
engagements of Volcondah and Uttatur ; and they lagged 
behind the sepoys pf Shaik Hasan who bore the brunt of the 
fighting in these places and in the capture of the island. Pre* 
sumably Chanda Sahib crossed the Coleroon alone and occupied 
Srirangam as soon as the English had quitted it. Cope and his 
men got on only equally badly with Muhammad Ali. 

5. Muhammad Alt Repeat's the Urgency of a Diversion 
on the Arcot (fountry 

But the nearer Chanda Sahib approached Trichinopoly, the 
more frightened Muhammad Ali became for "his own safety. 
The latter was prepared to deliver up the districts of Trichi- 
nopoly, Madura, and Tiiiiievelly to the English, provided they 
allowed him 2 lakhs of Madras Pagodas every year for his 
expenses; as an^ alter native, he desired the English to negotiate 
with the French and conclude a peace between him and Chanda 
Sahib, ** that each of us may remain in peaceable possession of 
his respective country, that is^ I in Trichinopoly and its depen- 
dencies, and Chanda in Arcot”.” At the end of the letter con- 
faining the above alternative.s, Muhammad Ali wrote in his own 
hand thus:— “ Please to raise as great a disturbance as possible 
in<]lonjeevaram etc. countries”. Muhammad Ali himself sent 
a letter to Efupleix which was received on the 8th August in 
which he pretended that he was ready to evacuate Trichinopoly 
under a safe conduct according to the terms of Salabat Jang’s 
Coiile andjyas even willing to go over to Pondicherry to discuss 
the whole situation. Ranga Pilk*i heard that he had sent 
emissaries to Alam Khan at Madura, offering him terms in 
return for his own assistance. Ranga Pillai suspected that the 
Nawab Muhammad Ali was already getting to be suspicions of 


army, according to the instructions of his master, Chanda Sahib, and 
brought under bis control the temples of Srirangam and Jamgbir (Jam- 
bukeswarain ) and “the vapour of hiw breath (aused by the heat of bis 
exertions to subdue the tract of land from the Cauvery upto the back of 
tke bill of Dbobykonda enc*ki Bock) went as far Es the sky”. 

11. The Hawab’s letter to Governor Saunders received on the 29th 
July, 19tb Augu8t-1751 (No. 103-Country correspondence, Public De- 
partment, 1761.) 

S 
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the sincerity of the English and could be easily persuaded into 
believing that they were ready to abandon him. So when 
Governor Saunders wrotei to Chanda Sahil\ taxing him with 
having unjustly seized the Trichinopoly Country, advantage 
was taken of his sealed letter to prepare an inner slip, as though 
addressed by Saunders to Chanda Sahib offering to deliver up to 
the latter the Fort of Trichinopoly j^nd the person of Muhahimad 
Ali on certain conditions.^* A letter of Muhammad Ali to 
Governor Saunders received on the 15,S6 August, discloses how 
he did not feel very secure in the possession of , English friend- 
ship; he thus began tis letter: — “I have had the pleasure to 
receive a letter fiom you wherein you are pleased to irrtimate 
that affairs in this World are not always upon the same footing 
so that I should by the help of God continue to be mindful of 

my own affairs I do not doubt but you will be mindful of 

the friendship between us according as you have wrote to me. *’ 

A second re-inf orcement was sent by the English to Trichi- . 
nopoly from Devikotta. A considerable volume of discontent 
prevailed at Trichinopoly among the English officers, several of 
whom had to be removed. The English were opposed in their 
march by some of Chanda Sahib’s troopers, while the Tanjore 
forces intercepted them when they were nearing Trichinopoly^ 
but they broke through and reached the Fort safely.’* As if" in 
answer to this English reinforcement of Muhammad Ali, Dup- 
leix resolved to send 200 soldiers who bad lately arrived at” 
Pondicherry and asked Raza Sahib, the son of Chanda Sahib, to 
accompany them to Trichinopoly. 


12. Dodwell remarlvB that this was “a device characteristic of 
Dnpleix, no matter whether proposed by him or not”. For the reply of ® 
Chanda Sahib to Saiindeis, see No. 109, Country Correspondence, 1761, 
Public Department; letter received on 20,31 August, 

13. According to a Fort St. David consultation of July 22, Aug. 2, 
1751, a commission was given to Clive who proceeded with a detachment 
into the Tanjore Country where he was joined by another from Devi- 
kotta under CapUin CUike. Some French troops from Koiladi had a 
•kirmUb with the English who, however, made a detour, in order ta 
•void the enemy and reached Trichinopoly in safety (Orme* Vol. I p» 
182, and Forrest’s Clive ^ Vol. I. p. 137). 
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Nawab Muhammad Ali had, for some months past, been 
often stressing on the value of a diversion in the country of 
Aroot. He had all along been holding%he view that if troops had 
been despatched from Madtas, they could take possession of several 
places in the Arcot country and the enemy might have been obliged 
to desist marching to TrichinopolyJ^ At first Governor Saunders 
and his Council thought that^this might be effected by Captain 
Gingens leaving sufficient numljer of men in Trichinopoly and 
marching with a detachfnent into the Arcot country. 

Rightly therefore did the contemporary annalist of the 
Carnatic, Burhanu’d-din, write in his Tuzuk-i-Walajahi thus — 

“ When weakness overtook the besieged at Natharnagar, on 
account of the protraction of the siege and the stubbornness of 
the enemy, Hazarat Aala (Muhammad Ali) devised to divide the 
attention of the enemy and thus to remove the weariness of his 
own men and te clea^ tlio roads for the coming in of provisions. 
Accordingly Hazarat Aala despatched Muhammad Madinah Ali 
Khan and Mr. Clive, the Sirdar of the English array, with sepoys 
who bore hatred to the enemy to subdue the town and the fort of 
Arcot and thus to exhibit their courage ( from the manuscript 
translation by Mr. Muhammad Husain Nainar, Senior Lecturer 

14 \ ide paia 4 of the Nuwah s letter received at Madras on the 

26th May, 6tl/Jiine, (No 74 of ( ountiy correspi ndcnt e 1751 ) Again 
in his lettPi to t'aiindeis letdMd on the 27th Jiuu*, Htli July 1751, the 
Nawab leiteiated his advic< iii the following woids — “ Pe pleased also 
to send a pioper .issistanie and a supply of wailike neccsHaiies. Some^ 

agp I dflhrcd } on by soveial Ictteis to send a small force fiorn 
Madras to assist my ainaldars to Uk( possession of the seveial districts 
lying that way. If tins bad bien done, tin enemy might have been 
deprived of the revenues of ihe country which in all likelihood would 
have obliged tlu m to decline their march this wsy and then our troops 

would have fought them to their entire defeat in that country For 

instance I beg leave to mention that while Mr. Hindo was Governor, I 
marched with my forces to Fort St, Jlavid to protect it ; at that time I 
had an engagement with the French and defeated them On this, out 
of a good contrivance, they ordered their troops then in Madras to march 

into the Poonamalle Conjeevafcam, Tripassoro etc , countries This 

oBliged me to send part sf my troops from Fort St, David to put a stop 
to their proceedings. Imustiepeat that my amaldars in Madras are 
very willing to execute my oidera. I hope therefore that you will give 
them the necessary assistance.” 
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in the Islamic Section, Oriental Research Institute, University 
of Madras ). 

6. Governor Saunders Appreciates the Nawab’s Idea: — 

Governor Saunders now began to appreciate the value of 
the Nawab’s proposal. At first he was very hesitating. He wrote 
to the Nawab on the 23rd August tj?us: — “As I judge a diversion 
in the Arcot country may be serviceable to your affairs, I have 
sent a party of men with good officers t6 Madras to be reinforced 
with more; these are to raise money for you..... ••.whatever is got 
is entirely for you ; but in case of hostilities the plunder is to be 
half yours; the •‘other half tp the officers and men, as soldiers 
who venture their lives ought to be rewarded.” The Nawab 
responded to this letter by writing to his Diwan, Sampat Rao, 
who was at Madras to send Wall Muhammad Khan or soma 
other officer along with the English troops and also to write to 
Bommarazu and other poligars for help. He then envisaged the 
consequential happenings in the following words : — “ As soon as 
our troops have begun ( to make ) incursions in the Arcot 
country it will hinder the enemy from receiving the revenues 
which will weaken them greatly ; and they cannot divide their 
troops ; in case they march with their whole array towards Arcot, 
my troops shall pursue them jointly with yours and those of 

Mysore and Tanjore If it happens that the enemy retreat and 

our troops pursue them, I shall then be able to collect money from 
different parts which will be a means to gain our ends. You mil 
%n no ways neglect to disturb the Arcot courUry and take possession of 
the several districts. This may probably withdraw the enemy^s 
troops from this (Trichinopoly) country.” Muhammad Ali urged 
his view in the following words, in a subsequent letter, in reply to 
Governor Saunders, after Arcot was actually taken and when its 

15. Saundert felt that though the EngUeh and the Naweb’s forces 
might be strong enough to keep Aroot, they would never be able to 
ooUect the revenues from the poligars, without soine of the Trichinopoly 
troops joining them. The enemy wat strong in cavalry while they bad 
none and therefore when they were beat,^they could not be pursued. He 
added ** It is though? this will not divert Chanda Sahib from his entof* 
prise on Trichinopoly, there is no time to lose, exert yourself, engage 
GbandSi if possible and send some horse to Arcot.** ( Letter No. 
Gonntry Ck^irespondenoe of 1751 ). 
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full significance was noi; well perceived by the English, and Clive 
actually proposing (o abandon Arcot c^d garrisoning himself in 
Timiri: — “It is highly 'necessary tor us to take care of this 
place ; it has pleased you to fortify the fort at V’riddhachalam 
I cannot omit iml mg to you that Arcot is th(* metropolis of the 
Ctxmahc country so that the Fort will be of better use to us than 
Vrtddkacha/am ; I nimt repeat will take care to make it strong 

by demolishing all the buitdings which may he destructive toil 

By the blessing ^f God the present success^ will procure you a 
great name in the Deccan and Hindustan countries and also in 

Europe Please ..to make diversions in the “several districts 

round your place.” 

7. The litituediate effect of the Capture of Arcot. — 

Actually the English capture of Arcot,'® did not make any 
great impression on the country ; nor did it much disturb the 
minds of the Pondicherry people. News of the English march 
to Arcot did not reach Dupleix tfor a week, and Polur Muham- 
mad Ali Khan, a brother ol Chanda Saliib, who was the Killedar 
air Arcot and had evacuated it after a little or no resistance, was 
promised reinforcements from Pondicherry where the crafty 
Madame Dupleix gave out as her advice that it would not be 
advisable to recall Chanda Sahib’s or the French troops from 


lb (TTuvtriioi buuudusj wrott to Miiliaiiitii id All, o« jVimist 15-. 6, 
that he bad leaoUtd to leave only three 01 ^ four hundr.,u men at Tiitbi- 
no^oly and make a diversion on the Aicot country with the i eat, and 
^oin the Nawah’s foiccs and raise coi tiibutions, consistently with the 
Nawab’s desire. Subsequently ho wrote to the Nawab (30th September, - 
11th October) that he bad actually ordered a diversion into the Arcot 
country in order to draw ofli the enemy from Tuchi nopoly. Olive em- 
barked with 130 men from Fort St. David for Madras on August 22- 
September 2. He got a reinforcement of 80 men at Madras and pi 0 - 
ceeded to Arcot on August 26-So5tember 6, with a body of 200 Europeans 
an<f 300 sepoys and 8 offices and 3 field pieces. Passing on through 
Conjeevaram, the force reached the neighbourhood of Arcot on August 
3Ut-fieptember H ; and they took possession of the Fort the next day ; 
hoisting both tho Jlnglisb colours and Muhammad AU’s flag. 
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before Trichinopoly, The two eone of Bangaru Yaohama Nayak 
of Venkatagiri, wboae vakils were at Pondicherry solioiting 
Dupleix’s favour, were written to immediately to send troops 
for the help of Polur Muhammad Ali Khan. The latter wrote 
to Dupleiz to say that when the English troops at Arcot marched 
against the neighbouring fort of Timiri, he sent a small body of 
troops belonging to Murtaza Ali Khan of Vellore and repulsed 
them ; and that with reinforcements* he could easily drive the 
enemy out of the Arcot Killa, Murtaza Ali Khan was of the 
same opinion and demanded reinforcements before the enemy could 
strengthen him^lf. It was however Dupleix alone that imme- 
diately realised the seriousness of the event ; he became greatly 
put out and urgently wrote to Chanda Sahib who had already 
despatched 1,000 horsemen, should write to his son, Raza Sahib, 
to march at once to Arcot with another body of 1,000 horse ;*ancf 
that Chanda Sahib himself should immediately* cross the Kaveri 
and deliver an assault on Trichinopoly. 

Nawab Muhammad Ali rightly cautioned Governor Saun- 
ders to urge Clive and Muhammad Hamid to fortify Arcot and 
endeavour t 9 get in provisions and also to send reinforcements, 
to Arcot from Madras and Fort St. David. The English and the 
Nawab’s troops were very deficient in cavalry their sallies 
could not be effective, nor protracted and Clive’s assault on 
Timiri was unsuccessful ( 17th September ). A week later, the 
reinforced enemy took up a stand within 3 miles of Arcot and 
then Clive could only make a feeble attack upd!i him. The 
latter seized the big pagoda of Conjeevaram ; and Clive had to 
use great skill in conveying safely the two eighteen pounders 
that were sent to him from Madras. Raza Sahib finally began 
the famous siege of Arcot which lasted from the 4th October to 
the 2Sth November. Even when the siege was raised after the 
failure of a final attack, Governor Saunders did not seem to rate 
much the undisturbed possession of Arcot and the neighbouring 


17. This has a reference to Clive’s first movement against Timiti 
cn September Ifith, when according to Orme, the English marched ont 
to meet the fugitive Arcot Garrison of 600 horse and 500 foot drawn op 
aear Timiri and forced them to retreat to the hills in their rear. 
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forts of Timiii and Eaveripak, as in his opinion “ it will only 
weaken our small force greatly to leaiw men in them.” 

Conclusion. 

Thus it will be seen that the credit for the initiative of the 
idea of diversion to Arcot shoftld go in a very large measure to 
Nawab Muhammad Ali vhose repeated urgings opened Governor 
Saunder's eyes to the possibilities of success attendant on the 
plan, while Clive eagerly took advantage of the opening offered 
by it and persuaded Saunders that he could do it* when Gingon 
doubted his own capacity for the task. 



A MINIATURE PAINTING OF SHAH JAHAN’S 
VISIT TO THE SAINT MIAN MIR IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM COLLECTION. 

BY 

Prof. Nayer L. Ahmad, m. a., b. litt. (Oxford). 

Bombay EduccUicmcd Service^ Ismail College, 

Andheri, Bombay, 

Amongst the most fascinating of Mughal miniature pain- 
tings are those few, which deal with the private life of the 
emperors and the simple scenes in the lives of the poor. One* 
Buch is reproduced here. This exquisite ipiniatore, No. 1920-9- 
17-035, album V, is in the collection of Indian drawings in the 
British Museum. It is believed to represent Shah Jahan on a 
visit to the saint Mian Mir in his hermitage. Divested of imperial 
Bplendour and dignity, the emperor is squatting on a carpet 
Bpread on tl^ ground, facing the pale ascetic grown grey wfth, 
age. The emperor’s face is a perfect expression of his reveren- 
tial interest in the aged saint. The two are raising their h&nds 
in prayer in common with the majority of, those present. 
Except in the hermitage of a universally revered saint, it is 
difficult to imagine a crowd of such a mixed character. We see 
in the picture the richly clad emperor and the four' pripces, his 
eons, with their gorgeous jewels and ropes of beautiful pearls 
sitting alongside the scantily clad ascetic disciples of the saint, 
one of these latter having nothing on his body but a loin cordL 
The homeliness of the scene is intensified by the inclusion of 
utensils in the picture. The two covered earthen vessels contain- 
ing water, which are ever a domestic necessity in a hot climate 
gre mounted on a common stool. One of the asoetics, quite 
ptiooncerned with the presence of the mighty, is seen handing 
over a piece of ol5th, evidently a loiVi cloth to the other sitting 
on &e ground, to ,be washed in a basin filjl of water, which is 
pUosed !fi front of him. in the pieture include a oourti^ 

and two atlendonts with Qyflaps, one standing behind the 
emperor and the clhilv evidentty a devotee^ standing behind the: 



Shah Jehan visits Mian Mir. ( Br. Museum ) 
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«a!aft. In the outer courtyard are three more attendants and a 
richly caparisoned horse. 

In the dignified simplicity of the scene it portrays, the 
miniature stands in strong contrast to the other lavishly painted 
pictures of the magnificent scenes at the court. In order to 
heighten the solemnity of the occasion the use of colours in the 
picture is avoided, and we are enabled thereby to appreciate 
with delight the extreme delicacy of outline, which is its 
outstanding meiut. The spirit which pervades the picture, is 
oharacteristioally Indian. The ideal simpficity of the saint’s 
life in a quiet corner of the Indian world is successfully brought 
out by the artist 

Shah Jahan visited Mian Mir at Lahore only twice The 
saint died a few mouths after the last visit’. He ranked amongst 
the greatest religious thinkers of his time. He left his home 
Sehwan to live fn seclusion at Lahore, and spent fortv years of 
his life in deep contemplation and prayers. His influence on his 
contemporaries, from the emperor down to the meanest roan, was 
extraordinary and was exercised wholly for the good. He went 
blind in the last days of his life, and died in 1635®. 

Salih’s account® of Shah Jahan’s last visit to Mian Mir on 
December 28, 1634, would appear to be a scrupulously correct 
description M the picture reproduced here, and lends tO it a 
historical interest all its own. He states that the emperor 
attended by his four sons and one or two others paid a compliment- 
ary visit tcvthe renowned saint, who, after a short conversation 
on spiritual topics, gave him wise counsel, which he took to 
heart. The interview began and ended with prayers or the 
recital of the Fateha*; that is the first^urah of the Koran. 

1 Abdul Hamid Lahon Padshah Namaha. Bib. Ind. version, 
vol. L, B. PP. 330-331 

2. Ibid. PP 12, 66, 32i>-331 Mohammed Salih Kambu: Amal i 
Salih. Bib. Ind. version. PP. 683-684 The history of the saint’s life 
has been told by the Prince Dara Shikoh, who was one of the emperoi’s 
suite on the occasion of this vi^it, in the Sukinat-ul’j.uliya, See British 
Mhseum MS. Or 223 

3. Mohammed Salih Kambu Amal i Salih British Museum MS Add. 
263^21. Pols. 3l6b-316. See also Lahori. vol I B, P. 65. 

4. The Pateha is recited with hands raised, as is shown itt 
the picture^ 
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A NOTE ON THE ANTIQUITY CfiF INDORE. 

BY 

RAO BAHDAUR SAHDaB M. V. KibE, M A, 

Indot^r, 

The present capital of the clominiops of Plis Highness the 
Maharaja Holkar is called Indore. In Marathi it ia called 
Indur. The late Col! 0. E. Luard, C. I. B. derived the name from 
Indrapur, obtaining support to his theory from the temple of 
Indreshwar, founded by one Indargir. As ^ matter of fact the 
origin of the name enshrines ancient history. 

In the period from the fall of the Maury an Empire to the 
» foundation of the Gupta Empire in Northern and Central India, 
history lacks many details. It appears from the evidence 
available that that part of Central India, which formed a Gover- 
norship of the Mauryan Empire with its capital at Avanti, or 
Ujjayani, was, at its fall, over-run by tribes from the North and 
that about the beginning of the Christian era, a hero arose among 
them who defeated the Scythians or Shakas, somewhere in the 
North. This last-named fact is not universally admitted, 
although it is admitted that inspite of their defeat, the Scythians 
overran this part of the country until their incursions to the 
South of the Narbada were not only stemmed by the Satavahanas 
but they were dislodged from their position in the IJorth. It is 
claimed that one of the tribes that preceded the Scythians 
founded Indur. 

Among the countries, or nations, enumerated in Chapter 9 
of Bhishma Parva, in the Mahabharat, these are mentioned as in 
the North or North-west of India, tribes called Malavanarah and 
again in Sabha Parva among the conquests of Sahadeva, Malava. 
A much later inscription mentions a method of calculating an 
ora as by means of the calculation of the Malavaganas. The 
same places in the«work also contains the names of Avantyah 
and Avantya respectively. The Brihatsamhita of Varahamihara 
mentions Ma&va in the North and Avantak in the South, taking 
the middle lands, 1 e. the Eurakshetra, as the centre for the 
purposes of enumeration, as is the case with the Mahabharat and 
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Bstnayan as well. The Brihatsambita also mentions Audum- 
bara in the North-west. The Mahabharat seems to have ignored 
it as a small tribe. 

There are the remains of a Scythian camp about six miles 
south of Indore on a plateau. Before they came, or after them, 
came Che Malava Naraha, and their neighbours Audumbaras 
and settled in Avantak, changing its name to Malava. The 
former appears to have been a bigger tribe, which directed its 
attention to the capital city of Ujjain, while the latter, who along 
with the former were included in the commdn name Audiohyas, 
i. e, the Northerners, settled in Malava as well as penetrated 
into the South as far as the banks of the Godavari and the 
Krishna rivers in the Maharashtra. They gave their names to 
different places. There is one Audumbara on the banks of the 
Krishna in Satara District. There is another Audumbara- 
Vardhan, converted iyto Indur-Bodhan ( now known as Nizama- 
•bad ) on the banks of the Godavari, in the Nizam’s dominions. 
The word Audumbara changed into Oodumbara, Oondar, Oondari, 
Indur, Induri, etc. places of which name are found scattered in 
t^e Maharashtra. 

In Malava their principal settlement, even now known as 
Indur, was on the peninsula made by the confluence of two 
rivers, which in reminiscences of their home in the Punjab, 
«irere given the names of Saraswati and Chandrabhaga, an 
ancient name of the Chenab. No less an authority on town 
planning th^n the late Dr. Sir Patric Geddes has recorded as his 
opinion that the scene of this confluence rivals any in the world. 

Sometime ago a little excavation in the peninsula made by 
Professor Johory of the local Christian College brought to light 
an image of Budha of the preK)bristian era. This Indur or the 
new capital of the Hclkar’s or rather the headquarters of the 
army of the state in the reign of Maharani Ahelyabai, owing to 
her piety and partiality for the place secured the name of Indra- 
pur in a Sanskrit work in her praise. But it cannot be the 
ogginal name. That it so richly deserves it is another matter. 
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Introduction. 

Khwaja-i Jahan Mahmud is one of the greatest; ministers 
who ever figured in Indian history, and one who eclipses nearly 
everyone of his contemporaries in the D 09 can. r Born at Qawan 
or GawAu in the kingdom of Gilan on the shores of the Caspian 
Sea in 1405, he came to India in 1455, landing at Dabh5l ' and 
making his way to Bldar, then the metropolis of the Bahraani 
kingdom of the Deccan and one of the most renowned cities 
of India. This kingdom was then ruled by * AlAu*d-dIn II 
( 1434-1457 ), and it redounds to the credit of this monarch that 
he immediately saw the worth of this ‘ afSqi ’ ® and gave him 
an honoured place in his court. Mahmud had not long to wait 
and had soon to show his mettle both as a general and a tactful 
politician in the campaign against the rebel brother-in-law of 
the King. Jalal ]^5n, in 1456. He made such air impression 

1. Now in the RatnSgirl district. 

2. The inhabitauta of the Deccan divided themselves into (1). 
Dakhnl iiioiuding, besides the original inhabitants of the land, those 
who had been living in the country for some time, as well as the negros 
and negroid, or ♦liabashis’; (2). the AfSql or * Cosmopolitans, * con- 
sisting mainly of fresh immigrants from Persia, central Asia and 
northern India who had come either at the invitation of the King or 
else as adventurers, and generally ended their lives in the service of 
their adopted land Vjde, Briggs* Ferishtsjii. The word * AfSql’ should 
not b4 translated as ‘ foreigner * (as Sir W.* Haig has done in tne 
Cawb. Hist, of India, Vol. Ill, ohas. 15 and 16) as most of these 
ACSqIs had mada the Deccan their home and belonged to the same 
category as the Normans of Henry II, the Franks c£ Hugh Capet and 
the Tnrke of SoleymSn the Magnificent. 
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on the King that it is said that just bafore his death he admo- 
nished his sucoessor, Hum&yun, to make use of the best qualities 
of the rising courtier. 

On his accession HumSyun, who reigned barely three years 
( 1 457-1460 ), created Mahmud Maliku*t-tu jjar ( * Merchant 
King a highly honoured title in the Deccan, and one which 
shows that at least in the fifteenth century Indians were not 
ashamed to enter trade a qd other* professions. During Huma- 
yun’s short reign the Malik did not have much opportunity 
of showing his worth, as he was all alolig fighting Hasan 
^an, ^on of Jalal in the Tilanganah. • It was really 

during the short reign, of Nizatn Shah ( 1460-1462 ) and again 
that of Muhammad Shah- ( 1162-US2) that he rose to almost 
unprecedented heights, extended the kingdom from sea to 
sea «nd at last fell a victim of party jealousy and royal 
ungratefulness. 

Mahmud excelled as a soldier, as a diplomat and as an 
administrator — in all the three walks of life in only one of 
which it is generally the fortune of public men to enter and 
peijhaps to excel. During the days of Nizftni and in the early 
•days of Muhammad, he was ably supported by that great woman, 
Agb} Nargis Begam, surnamed Malikah Makbduma-i Jahan» 
Flruz’s* daughter and Humayun’s widow, a woman of great 
administrative talent, and now as nearly forgotten as her 
protege, Mahmud Gawan. Nizam’s short reign saw the invasion 
of Mahmud Khiljl of xMalwah* who swept over the BahmanI 
kingdom, even taking possession of the city of Bldar, and it was 
mainly due to the diplomacy and series of alliances brought 
aibout by Mahmud Gawan that the Invaders had to quit the 
country leaving it fr^e as before.^ 

3. 13y7-1492. 4. 1436-1469. 

5. Apart from the letters to ihe kings of Gujrat and JaunpUr given 
in exienso in the Burbann’l-ina’athir ( MSS. Add. 198, (Jamb. Univ. ), 
we have a number of diplomatic letters to these as well to the rulers 
and administrators of Turkey, 'Persia, Hirst etc, iVi the remarkable 
colldbtion of the Khwajah’i letters called the BiadhuH-lnsha (Asiliah 
Libr., InsbS-i f arsT, 148 ), written from his office as well as from the 
camp. 1 hope some day to write a paper on the Khwajah’s diplomatic 
^correspondence. 
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On Nizam’s sudden death the Dowager Queen createdf 
Mahmud ‘ Juralatul-Mujk * (‘the Totality of the Country’) 
and Waziru’l-kul ( ‘ Minister of All an<f as the king was a 
minor she began to rule the kingdom herself as a regent with the 
help of Mahmud and of another minister, Owaja-i JahSn 
Turk. After the latter’s murder in open court MahmM was 
himself created Khwaja-i Jahan, and it is by this title that he was 
henceforth to be known to his contemporaries, although a number 
of other high-sounding titles were showered uj)on him as time 
passed by. He undertook a three years’ campaign and another 
short campaign* in the Maharashtra, a detailed account of which 
is given below, and the King was so pleaded with his successes 
that he was further favoured by even higher-sounding titles. 

Except for a punitive expedition in the Tilanganah which 
he undertook along with his master, and the final expedition 
(also in Muhammad Shah’s company) aga*inst the'Oriyas, 
which cost him his head, the last days of his life were taken up 
by his great administrative and military reforms, which purport- 
ed to separate the civil from the military government of the 
provinces, institute regular pay of the soldiers and cripple the 
power of the governors. He was also the founder of the great 
College and library at Bldar, the building of which is sti^ the 
wonder of the Deccan. In the meantime, Mahmud’s patroness, 
the Dowager Queen was dead, and his administrative reforms 
as well as the height which he had reached sowed a seed of 
opposition and jealousy which cost him his life, was 

beheaded on the 14th of April 1481 at the age of fis solar years, 
and lies buried a few furlongs from the city of his greatness.® 


6. 1 considered it necessary to preface this papei by an inti educ- 
tion because, ui spite of his greatness, MahmUd GawSi?’? work and 
even his name are so little known, and 1 am not aware of a single book 
in English which brings out the gieat mau that he was. Theie are, no 
doubt, one or two# small brochures orchis life in Uidu, but they are, 
•t best, devoid of any references, and a4e, generally superficiul in 
their treatment* It is time that a regular monograph be prepared on 
the subject, bringing out the minister's military and administrative 
traita to the best advantage. 
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1 . Our present knowledge of the Maharashtra campaigns^ 

Our present knowledge of the Khvftjah’s campaigns in the 
Mahftrfishtra is to a large extent derived from Muhammad Q&sim 
Farishtah’s monumental history of India which was completed 
atBljapurin the time of Ibrahim ‘5dil Shah II ( 1579-1626) 
more than a hundred years after these campaigns. He refers to 
a number of chronicles and histories then available, such as 
Bahman Namah, Sirftju’t-tawarikh* Tuhfatu’s-salatin, etc., most 
of which have been lost to u«. I need not give Farishtah’s 
account of the campaigns as they are well-known either through 
the Persian edition or through its abridged English translation 
by Briggs or the Uriu translation recently published by the 
Osmania University Briefly whac the Farishtah says comes 
to this ; — 

It was in 874 H. that Mahmud Gawan started to punish the 
Rai of Khelna (‘Khenaf)^ with the army of Junalr and the sur- 
rbunding districts, partly in order to punish him for the pirati- 
cal raids committed on the hijgh seas on Muslim merchants. 
The Rai and his confederates closed the Ghats against the royal 
arrpy, while on the other hand Mahmud found that a large part 
•f the army sent for his help was useless, and he sent it back, 
relying mainly on the army of Junalr under As* ad Khan Gilanl. 
He burned the*thick woods which lay before him and laid seige 
to.Khelna which went on for five months, at the end of which 
he had to retire to Kolhapur as the rains had set in. It took him 
a whole year to subdue Khelna as well as the other forts in the 
vicinity, ^f ter which he marched to Sangameshwar (‘SangSsar*®) 
which he conquered comparatively easily. He then moved to 
Gpa and effected its conquest by the c/>-operation of land and 
sea forces. 

The next year, 877 H., it was reported that Perk§tah,® Rai 
of Belgam. was thinking of marching to Goa and taking posses- 
sion of it by*force of arras. So Mahmud, along with the Sultan, 
marched to Belgam, which was finally subdued by the levelling 

X Modern VishSlgarli, in the K<3lli5pui state. 

8. In the present RatnSgui distiict, 

* 9. Briggs calls him 'Bikrana Kai’, Vol. III., p. 491, although the 
original Peisian has ‘Perketah’. 
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of the moat under cover of special wails and battlements built 
to shield workers and soldiers, and then mining the ramparts 
with gunpowder, thus efif^ecting breaches in the walls. The 
Sultftn was so proud of this venture that he assumed the title of 
‘ Lashkarr, a title by which he was always known hereafter. 

2 . The account in the Burhinu l-ma'athir. 

So much for Farishtah. * Through the kindness of Mr. S. 
USshiml, Assistant Home Secretary, H. E. H. the Nizam’s gov- 
ernment, I have befen fortunate enough to be able to consult a 
photoscript of - the Durban ( MSS. Add. Camb Univ., 198 ), 
a book which was compiled a few years before Farishtah in 
1009 H / J 600 C, ana which gives further details of the two 
campaigns. I would here give the account practically in extenso, 
specially such as fills the gaps left over by Faiishtah ^ 

(Leaf 86) First campaign : • 

When the Sultan expressed the desire that the Konkan should 
be effectively subdued, Mahmud Gawan begged that if he were 
given the honour of being deputed, he would get all the ports 
evacuated by the recalcitrants and there would be no further f^ar 
of any danger from that quarter. On receiving orders from tho 
King the Khwajah first went to Kolhapur (‘Kalapur’) and began 
to gather^ forces. He was joined by As ‘ad Khan from Jupair 
and Chakana and by Kish war Khan from Dabhol and 
‘Karmahlr’.^* When a sufficient force had gathered together he 
began to march forward. But he found that the rebels had 
hidden themselves in a thick jungle which lay in front, and the 
KhwSjah lost no time in ordering that it should be cut down 
and burned. It seems that there was a great unity of purpose 
among the rebels, as it is said that they gave ‘ fifty battles’ to the 
Deccan army, showing that they must have had recourse to, 
guerilla warfare. These tactics went on till the rainy season 
when the Khwfilab had to retrace his steps back to Kolhapur. 

10. The RurbSn has been partly translated by King (History of 
she Bahman I dynasty ) and by Haig Ind. Ant., 1920/23), but these 
translations jrre not complete, and unfortunately I have not been able to 
consult tlieiii. The translation of the portions of the BurhSn given here is 
not literal but is only a free rendering of the purport of the pieces. 

11. Karhad, in tho SatSrI district. 
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At the end of the rains he again inarched forward* Svldent- 
ly the enemy had retreated to the hill-forts which abound in the 
neighbourhood. Hd first, conquered fiftngna ( * B&Ingnah ’ 
then going to Machal ** which proved an easy prey. After this 
he faced the great fort of Sangameshwar “which was second 
only tq Jun&Ir”, ( leaf 87 ) where his predecessor Ehalaf Hasan 
BasrI had been martyred (in 1^46). The great army which bad 
encamped outside the wal^s completely frightened the Rai and 
he begged for peace. The fort of Khelna as well as other forts 
of the neighbourlfood were reduced in the two years’ campaign 
which followed, these including the port of Goa., 

(Leaf 90) Second campaign: — 

When the King heard from the KhwSjah that the accursed 
Perketah wanted to raise an insurrection and had invaded the 
Islaftd of Goa, and that the Khwajah again wanted to be deputed 
to suppi^ss the iiiteurreotion, His Majesty decided to command 
the expedition in his own royal person. He caused such a large 
army to be collected at Bldar that its soldiers numbered “ more 
than the drops of water in the r*ainy season and the particles of 
sjtfid in the desert.” The army went direct to Bclgam, “ a fort 
•which is prominent in the Deccan by its groat strength and 
solidarity and which, from its foundation to its battlements, is 
built of stonaand is surrounded by a deep moat full of water”. 
T^he King ordered that the walls of groat strength should be 
built of the same height as those of the lort and that the battle- 
ment and the enclosure should bo captured bv means of cannon, 
guns, catapuUs and other instruments of war. On seeing the 
great dread of his people, Perketah had recourse to a strategem, 

sent emmissaries to the leaders oj the beseiging army and 
lords of the realm accompanying the Bahmani King and offered 
them bribes so that they might prevail on the Sultan to raise 
the seige. The lords of the court, with one voice, interceded in 
favour of Perketah. On this the Sultan smiled and asked the 
reason why Perketah bad raised up arms against the roval 
authority, and expressed the intention of making this case a 
lesson for others intending to raise up arms against him. His 

12 , In the present state of SSwantwSdi 

13. In the RSjSplIi sub-division of the EslhSpur State 

5 
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Majesty liimself rode to the fighting line and encouraged the 
soldiers in their work. On seeing no further hope Perketah 
sent bis own sons to the King and himself stood with a rope 
round his neck on one of the battlements. The King, thereupon, 
took pity on him and forgave him all his faults, while, as the 
Kfaw&jah bad been his adviser alj along, he gave the fort over 
to him. On his way back to Bldar at the end of the campaign, 
His Majesty stopped a few days at Bijapiir ( the capital of the 
governorate of Mahmud Gawan ). 

3 . Historical material In the Khwajah’s letters. 

I have had an opportunity of. reading through Mahmud 
Gawap’s letters collected by himself and named Riadhu’l-Insha 
or ‘ The Garden of Diction, some of which purport to have, beep 
written by him from the actual battlefields of the Maharashtra, 
giving a detailed account of the purpose, strategy, objectives apd 
mental repercussions of the great Bahraani minister, sometimes 
containing actual dates and months of the capture of various 
forts. They are thus of great value to every student of history 
who wishes to reconstruct events in the Deccan in the fifteenth 
century.'* The letters are couched in the highly ornate style 
then in vogue among men of learning, full of similes and 
metaphors, interspersed with poems, qasidahs and ghazals, and 
containing a remarkable amount of quotations and extracts from 
the Qur’an, the Hadith and numerous Arabic and Persian poets 
and writers. They go to show the great command* of the 
Khwfijah, himself no mean literateur, on the current literature 
of the period, and it is no wonder that the book has so 
long been regarded by those few who might have read it, more 
as a work on Persian diction than as a treasury of the psycho- 
logical reverberations of a great maker of history. Within the 
short space at our disposal, however, it would not serve our 
purpose to give a verbal translation of any of these letters in 
extenso, but we will' content ourselves with a reference to broad 
historical facts about the campaigns in the Mahar&shtra couched 
in them, and we will do so in the order hi which they are placed 
in the work. 


U. BiadhuH-lDsbft, Aiifiah Libr., Hyderabad Dd., 148 Insha-i Farsi. 
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af Le57. Informs *a minister* that he would be at Sanga* 
mSshwar by the Ist of Jamadiu*l-akhir and would take with 
him the ships which were at Jiul and Dabhol (* Dabul*) along 
with experienced men. ( 58). 

L. 60, b. To ‘ Amidu’l~mulk...It should be known that the 
conqueSt of Hangna ( ‘ Rainkqah * ) is really a prelude to the 
subjugation of the fort of Khelna and is really the key to all 
the Malabar forts. Hopes*that the fort of Goa would be subdued 
towards the end of the month and friends* hearts would rejoice. 

Leaf 61. To Maulana Abu Sa‘id. (L. 61 b.J The fort of 
Rangnah was so strong that it was regarded as well-nigh im- 
possible to capture it by force of arms, and evidently recourse 
was had to different tactics, the fort finally falling on the 20th 
of Mubarram.’^ It is related how the leaders of the army of 
Jftkhurai opposed any further struggle and the Rai was forced 
to sue for peace, so that the man who was so hot-headed and 
proud had to beg to be pardoned for his sins. (6 J) The Khw&jah 
says that he has made their minds that the fort of Khelna would 
be conquered in the month of Rabl'u* 1-awwal.’^ 

Leaf 72 b. To Maulana J§n)I, (73 b.) Says that be is 
writing from his camp at Sangam^shwar ( ‘ Sangesar * ) which 
had not been conquered by the greatest of the Sultans but was 
gping to be subdued soon, with the result that the land and sea 
travellers would be rid of the fear of piratical and other raids on 
the part of the enemy. 

Leaf 76 b. Tells the Sultan of Gilan that Sangarafishwar 
was conquered after Rangnah on the let of Rajab’® when the 
Rai laid down his arms and sent his own son to sue for peace. 
Hopes that very soon Vijyanagar ( ‘ Bijaynagar ’ ), the real cause 
of all mischief, would have to accept the Sultan’s suzerainty. 
(78 b. ) Says that 108 four-sailed boats and a large army were 


15. 27th. November, 1470. 

•16. ChSul in the present K61abab district. 

17. 19tb July, 1470. 

18. 28th August to 27th September 1470. 

19. 26th December 1470. 
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'despattohed to Qoa, which also opened its gates on the 20th. 
ci 8lm ‘bftn.*® 

Leaf 79. To Maul&n& Jam!. *The enemy had gathered 
together hoards of men and money in five of bis forts which 
were of great height and strength, and it was well-nigh impossi- 
ble to take them. It was under* cover of these forts £hat the 
Bai committed all sorts of crigies and misdeeds against travellers 
and merchants sending nearly tbreS thousand*' boats of all 
descriptions to the ports. This R&i was overpowered on the 1st 
of Rajab.'^ Not only that, but the island of Goa, a great port 
belonging to Vijy&nagar and one of the greatest ports of the 
land, full of the most beautiful landscapes and fine products, 
and of the greatest fertility, had also been joined to the realm 
of Islftm, thus becoming a centre of learning and erudition. 

Leaf 83. To Maulana Kamalu*d-4Jn R«ml. Tells him 
that he came to Sangameshwar in order to rid the country of 
disturbances and civil disorder and to establish a reign of peace. 
The enemy were harassing travellers both on land and on sea 
and had constructed the strongest defences imaginable. These 
fortresses, the conquest of which had been the dream of the rulers 
of the Deccan, had now been subdued. 

Leaf 86 b. To one of the BahmanI ministers (87) Tells 
him that when he heard of the pride of the Rai and saw the 
great height of the hills and the extent of the forests as well as 
the numbers in the army and co-operation among i;he officers, he 
came to the conclusion that the conquest of the place required 
the utmost bravery and the greatest organization and that it was 
really impossible without opening out purse strings and gather- 
ing together a large army. Moreover the conquest of the country 
was dependent on the knowledge of the routes of hills and 
plains as well as on the pursuasion of the leaders of the opposing 
camp. About the same time the island of Goa, * which was the 
envy of the islands of India* and well-known for its fertility, 
its copra trees, sugar-cane, betel-leaf, betel-nut, was conquered 

20. 11th I'ebruary, 1471. 

21. Thus is the RiSdh. This is evidently 300, as in Ferliiitab. 
Vide Briggs, HI. 84. 
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hy the ever victorious army, and As’ad Khan together with 
Kishwar Khan were waiting there for the main forces. It was 
now 14 farsakhs ^ from B&ngn& to Goa. 

Leaf 88. To a minister. Tells him plainly that it was 
futile to rely on the help of any of the rulers of the land, and if 
one did*so, it was bound to end only in repentance and regret. 
Complains of the small help given to him throughout his 
campaign and informs hinrthat the fort of Khclna will fall soon. 

Leaf 89, To a friend, from the camp at Sangameshwar. 
Hopes that the army would soon capture the fort pf Khtdna, and 
although a siege requires a lot of patience it was impossible to 
capture the fort by a straight fight. 

Leaf 91. To someone in Gujrat, from the camp. Tells him 
that the, fort of Rangna was the key to the Malabar fort and 
t]iat it was conquered in the previous year, and the royal armies 
bad taken possession of Machal, Baiwarah, Mariad and Nsgar, 
the homes of the allies of our enemy 

Leaf 104. To Sultan Muhammad Gilanl, from the oamp in 
the Vijyanagar territory in the beginning of Ramadan Tells 
him that the previous year some of the ports and forts of the 
enemy had been annexed. 

Leaf 113 b. To a friend. Tells him that he was with a 
part of the army, while the rest of the army had been sent to 
the Goa^ country under As ‘ad Khan (114) Moreover, as some 
ill-wishers had enraged the Sultan, it was necess iry that he 
should hurry up and join His M ajesty. 

We can well see that these letters (only very short extracts 
of which have been given here ) are remarkable in that they 

(1) Attach the correct importance to the forts situated in 
the vicinity of Goa; 

(2) They are evidently, written with the, feelings of the 
man who was himself nesponsible for the campaign, with all his 


22 42 mile?. 

23. End of February and beginning of Muich, 1471. 
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enthusiasm, his discontent with certain arrangements and with 
all the detail so dear to him ; 

(3) Most of the facts are repeated to different persons, so 
that we might be pretty sure of their contents ; 

(4) They sometimes give the actual dates and months of 
the actions, and as we are aware o{ the years from other sources, 
we can reconstruct the story .with a certain amount of detail 
otherwise not obtainable. 

4. Reconstruction of the episodes. 

With the help of the authorities mentioned above we will, 
now attempt to draw a faithful picture o^ the Khwajah's cam- 
paigns in the MaharSshtra. 

First campaign ; Khelna- Sangameshwar- Ooa ; 873 H. i. 1U69~* 
875 H. I 147 1 C, 

The states in the Konkan had really been made protec- 
torates of the Bahmaul kingdom in 840 H. | 1436 C.,**. but there 
had been no effective occupation of the country ; it seems 
that the Rai of the district had recourse to robbery and piratical 
raids, and as the merchants were afraid to take their ware out* 
there was a big drop in the commerce of the land. 

In the iDeginning of 874/1169 Sultan Muhammad Sliah 
expresses a desire that the Konkan should be effectively subdued 
and the Khwajah begs that if he is given the honour of being 
deputed he would get all the ports evacuated by the recalcitrant 
party, so that there would he no further danger from that 
quarter. On receiving orders from the King, he proceeds to 
Kolh&pur and makes that city his headquarters. He sends 
for the forces from Junair, Chakan, Kolhar, Dabhdl, Chaul, 
WaiandMan,*^ among them being the army of As‘ad Khan 
from Junair and Chakan and of Kishwar Khan from Dabhol 
sndKarhad.^^ When sufficient forces have been gathered to^ 


24. BriggSi Fsrishtab, III, 424. 

2?. BiSdhu * l-InsbS, 79, 63. 

26. BurbXnn ’ 1-ma ’ Stbir, 86. 

27. Wsi and MSn, in tbe present SatSri district. 

28. R, I., 61. 
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^ ether, he begins to march forwrard with Rflngna ( which is 42 
miles from Goa ) as his objective. Jakhu Rfti of Rftngna is 
very hotheaded and proud,*® his array uumerous and disciplined, 
his fort the key to all the forts of Malabar, surrounded by the 
retreats of MachS.1, Baiwarah, Mariad and Nagar.** The rebels 
have allied with one another^® to oppose the Rai’s troops and 
part of the army has hidden itself in a thick jungle which lies 
in front.®* The Khwajah lo.^es no time in getting the jungle to 
be cut down and burned.’ The enemy has recourse to guerilla 
tactics and gives ‘ fifty battles ’ to the Deccan army.** He is 
engaged for five months in fighting the enenfty*^ and only retires 
to the Headquarters on the advent of the rainy season, when 
stationing ten thousand infantry,*^ ho spends the season in 
thatched houses at Kolhapur**^. It is about this time that he 
conquers Ramgarh*®. 

When the rains have subsided, he again marches forward 
and finds that the enemy has retreated to the hill forts which 
abound in the neighbourhood*^’. Thinking that the cavalry 
would be useless at such a juncture, he sends it back and has to 
rely henceforward mainly ou As‘adkhfin’8 infantry, specially 
dh no further help is forthcoming from the capital, of which ho 
sorely complains in his official letters**. The strength of Rftngna 
as well as the paucity in the number of soldiers at his clispoBa) 
pfevents hiid from having a straight fight with the enemy, and he 
has to have recourse to s'rategems leading to the persuasion of 

2% hi c ills liiiii ‘bhttiiktti HUi CM<lc! tl} « iniaHiidiiig for 
^ SaiigS^iUi ’ or Sung iiiie-shwai 

30. U I , 60,00 

31. Ibid., 91 

32 B F 484. 

33. Bur , 86 

34. Bill , 86 

35. Bill , 86 

36* B. F., 484. 

37. Ibid. 

38. Bill , 86 

39. B. F , 484. RSnigarh fs in the RatnUgiri disS;rict between Rangna 
and KClbapUr. 

40. Bur., 86. 

41. R.I.,83. 
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the commanders of the opposing army to side with him. At last 
tbs BftI, is forced to sue for peace, finally laying down his arms 
on the 20th. of iMuharramf 875 (July 19, 1470)**, followed by the 
capitulation of the outposts mentioned'above*^. 

After the rainy season (of 1470) the Khwajah comes face ta 
face with the great fort of San|taine8hwar 'second odly ta 
Junalr’**, where his predecessor in service, Khalaf Hasan Basri* 
was martyred in 1446. The army encamped outside the walls of 
the fort, solthoroughly frightens the R&i that b^ sends his own 
son to make peace with the commander of the royal army, and 
Sangameshwar ppens its gates to the Khw&jah on the Ist. of 
Bajab (26th December, 1470)*®. The fort of»Khelna is also taken 
about the same time**. 

The Ehw&jah has already sent 108 four-sailed vessels arwd a , 
large army under As'ad Khan in advance to Goa^l This is a 
direct incursion into VijySnagar territory and is evidently taken, 
up because the Rfiya of Vijyangar** has been the real cause of 
the rebellious attitude of the Babmani protectoTate*^ Only a 
feeble resistence is offered at Qoa, so that the * greatest port of 
the land * and * the envy of the islands of India ' is captured ail'd 
and annexed to the Kingdom on the 20fch. of Sh4ban (11th. 
February, 1471)®^. 

Second campaign : Belgam^^ — 1472. 

The Khwajah informs the king that Perkefcah of BelgSm 
and the Chief of Bankapur** want to raise an insup’ection and 


42 Ihid., 62. 

43. Ihtd,, 91. 

44. Bur., 86. 

45. K.I., 67. 

46. B 1 , 76; but B. F. has 20, though ‘ bi si ’ (20) might be a mis- 
reading for * hosht ’ (8) 

47. VirUpakhsha USya. 

48. B.I., 76. 

49. B. L, 76. 

60. /6/d., 76, 86. 

51. Tbe letters in the Bifidh. do not mention this campaign, an A 
the acooiint it taken from the BurhSn, 90-92, and Farishtah. 

62. At present a ta^luqs in DbirwXr district. 
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InTade Gkia, and offers to lead the expedition himself; His 
Majesty, however, decides to command the expedition in person 
and orders a vast arfny to ,be collected at the capital. Immedia- 
tely when everything is ready he marches direct to Belgftm, a 
fortress of great strength, surrounded by a deep moat full of 
water, • Besieging the place, he orders the Khwftjah that the 
moat should be filled with rabble and wood in order to facilitate 
the entry of the royal army when time comes; but the Khwajah’s 
work to that end in the day is frustrated by the Rai’s men during 
the night, as they clear the moat of rabble under* cover of dark- 
ness day after day. On this the whole strategy js changed, and 
mines are laid under ^the walls of the fort under cover of new 
walls erected parallel to the former, and as this laying of minims 
is entirely a new thing in the Deccan, the R&i is not aware of 
^e significance of the new walls being erected. Anyhow, three 
mines, those froiu the posts of the Khwajah, Yusuf * Adil Kban 
and Fat^iu’Mab ‘Iraadu’l-mulk burst open the wall and breaches 
were effected. In the meantime the Rai had prevailed up >n 
certain leaders of the royal court to intercede with the King on 
his behalf, but the King wants to make this a lesson for others 
and continues the attack, himself riding to the front line to le'id 
the onslaught and encourage the soldiers to do their work. There 
is a terrible slaughter on both sides, but the King drives tbo 
enemy before him and gains the ramparts. At last the Rai 
sends one of his sons to the King and himself stands with a rope 
round his neck on one of the battlements.*’’^ Muhammad takes 
pity on*l;»im, forgives him and admits him to a dignified place at 
his court, giving over Bel gam to the Khwajah who has been his 
constant adviser. On the way back the whole army is steeped in 
grief over the death of the Dowager Queen who had accompanied 
his beloved son on this arduous campaign. Her coffin is sent to 
be buried at Bldar, while the King breaks his journey for a few 
days at Pljapur, tne capital of the Khwajah’s governorate. 


53, Thus in Burban., 92. Farishtah, however, gives a diffoient 
story, that the Bai presented himself in disguise along ^\^th bis sons. 
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EARLY BRITISH RELA.TIONS WITH 
THE PESHWA’S DURBAR AT POONA 

BY 

A. F. M. ABDUL Alt 
( Keeper of the Imperial Records) 

The invasion of Nadir Shah sent a thrill of horror through- 
out Northern India. Taking advantage of the unsettled state 
of the country several foreign adventurers and ambitious Indian 
Chiefs and generals tried to push forward their respective inter- 
ests. The British, who had not yet entered upon their gloriou<\ 
career of e>tablishing an empire in India^ but jvere engaged in 
the peaceful occupation of trade, now took the opportunity of 
extending their Bengal trade into the “ land of the Peshwas.** 
Fortune helped them, and we find from the records, ' which 
are in the custody of the Imperial Record Department, that 
under the shadow of the terrible calamity which befell India ’in 
1739, the British succeeded in establishing for the first time" 
commercial relations with the Peshwas of Poona in that :9ear. 
A treaty was'drawn up in Bassein between the British and the 
Peshwa 8 Governments in the month of July 1739. In this 
transaction Captain Incbbird acted as a plenipotentiary of the 
Hon ble Stephen Jjaw, Governor of Bombay, and Ohimnaji 
Appa acted for Baji Rao Pandit Pradhan, the then reigning 
Peshwa of Poona. We find from the papers^ which contain 
the terms of this commercial treaty that iron, lead, brimstone, 
saltpetre, damraer, sail-cloth and coir formed the chief Anglo- 
M ahratta trading commodities in the first half of the eighteenth 
century and the rivers, Nagotara, Penn and Banoote formed 
the main waterways for carrying the aforesaid articles. 

As the above-mentioned treaty forms the basis of the earliest 
Brltish-Mahratta relations, some o! its chief terms will, I have 

1. Public 0. C, 22 April 1789 »o, 25 (very interesting document). 

2. Public 0. C. 32 April 1789 no. 25 (very interestiug document). 
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no doubt prove interesting to the students of the Indian 
History 

“ (i) The English will grant free license for the export of 
all goods and commodities whatever for the service of Bajirow 
and a free trade to the merchants of his country in all sorts 
they may want, as iron, lead, brimstone, salt-petre, dammer, 
tar, sail-cloth, coir and others excepting artillery balls, powder 
and shells, they paying the custohiary duties. Such things as 
have not before been used to pay export duty shall continue 
free of any as before. In like manner Bajitow shall permit the 
English and their merchants the free trade of lus country and 
the liberty of export of goods and provisions, paying the customs.^ 

“(ii) The English will give no let or molestation to the 
merchant vessels laden with goods of the merchants under 
Bajirow *s jurisdiction passing to and from the rive rs Nagotam, 
Penn and other ports ; but in case of any of the said vessels 
importing at Bombay and landing their effects, they shall pay 
the port duties.” 

“(iii) The merchant vessels belonging to the English and 
their subjects shall have free leave to p jrohase in the rivers 
Nagotam, Penn and other places, provisions and all sorts of 
mpr*chandise,and export the same, paying the customs and on the 
part of Bajirow there shall be no impedi nent,” 

Seventeen years after the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Bassein, another treaty for the protection of each other’s commer- 
cial rights and privileges was found imperative. On the 12th 
October 1756, Governor Bourchier concluded another treaty with 
the Pesbwa Balaji Baji Rao Pandit P'^adhan. For the terms of 
this treaty the students are referred to the records. ^ One impor. 
tant point which is gleaned from this treaty is that ” the Dutoh 
were also trading with the Peshwa’s Government and the town 
of Rajipore was the chief entrepot for loading and unloading 
their trading goods.” 

Five years after the conclusion of the second commercial 
treaty, another treay was found essential by the British Company 


3. Public 0. C. 22 April 1789, no. 36. 
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to Mitend proteetiou to the merchants who were trading under 
them from the unjust and illegal interference of the Mahratta 
officials. This new treaty was concluded ^tween Oovernor 
Gvommelin and the Peshwa Madhu Eao Balaji Pandit Pradhan 
Qfi the 14th September 1761, This year was disastrous to the 
Mahra^tas, as only eight months before their rising po\yer in 
India received a crushing blowby'che combined armies of the 
Afghans" and the Mughals on the field of Panipat. 

It is unfortunate that the aforesaid commercial amity 
between the English and the Mahrattas got a temporary set-back 
by the out-break‘of the First Mahratta war ( 1779-81 ). But on 
the conclusion of this war, another treaty Nvas signed between 
the British and the Peshwa’s Governments at Salbai in May 
1782, Mr. David Anderson acted for the former and Mahadji 
Sindh ia for the latter. The most important term of the present 
treaty was that The Peshwa hereby engages tblat be will not 
suffer any factories of other European nations to be established' 
in his territories other than those of the Chiefs dependent on him 
excepting only such as are already established by the Portuguese 
and he will hold no intercourse of friendship with any other 
European nation; and the English on their part agree that they 
will not afford assistance to any nations of the Deccan or Hindus* 
tan at enmity with the Peshwa.” 

Encouraged by the success of the commercial relations of 
the British with the Peshwa’s country, Lord Cornwallis wrote 
a letter to Sir Chaiils Warre Malet, the Resident gt Poona, on 
the 28th Noverhber 1787, asking for a report on the existing 
state of commercial relations between the English and the 
Mahrattas. The intention of Lord Cornwallis in asking for 
this report from Malet was, to quote bis own words, “ to form a 
judgment how far these relations may admit of an increase 
advantageous to both sides.” The letter* which Sir Charles 
Warre Malet wrote to Lord Cornwallis in reply from Poona on 
the 8th August 1788 is a masterpiece of historical literature. 
This letter elaborately deals with the foreign and internal 
cpmnierce of thp Mahrattas, the state of trade which was tleie 


4. Piiblio 0. C. 22 April \m, no. 25. 
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<oanied on between the Company and the Mahrattas, the gradual 
expansion of the Mahratta State, imports and exports 
between Bombay ani Mahratta countries, the agriculture t 
commerce and topography of Southern India, the state of the then 
Mahratta Government and the Mughal rule before its decay, and 
last, but not the least, the trade conveyances between Poona and 
different parts of India. Perhaps, it will not be out of place to 
mention here that in the paper entitled “ Commercial and Social 
Intercourse between the Hon’ble East India Company and the 
Poona Court in the Eighteenth Century*’,* which was read by 
me before the eleventh meeting of the Indian Historical Records 
Commission at Nagpur in 1928, 1 fully utilised this important 
historical document. 

After reading the encouraging report of Malet, Lord Corn- 
wallis, in order to further cement Anglo- Mahratta commercial 
relations, wrote a Tetter ® to him on the 30th October 1788, 
from Fort William, requesting him to make every possible 
effort to further strengthen Apglo-Mahratta trade at Poona, and 
also to encourage those artisans and manufacturers who bad 
ifaken refuge at Poona from the decayed Mughal towns of 
Hindusthan to colonise the Company’s territories in Bengal. 

Such is,a short account of the British relations with the 
Peshwa’s court at Poona in the eighteenth century. Students of 
history wl o are interested in this subject will be given every 
facility to examine the concemporaneous documents preserved in 
the In^eriaT Record Department at Calcutta^ 


6. Tiiblic 0. C. 22 April 1789, no. 26 ( Very interesting letter ). 



HOMA¥UN’S RELIGION. 

BY 

DR. S. K. BANEFJI, M. A.. L. T., Ph. D. 

Lucknow Uncverstty, 

Humayun’s religion is a fascinating theme and it ezeroised 
great influence on Akbar and his administrationr In order to dis- 
cuss the subject, we shall have to consider the following points:— 

1. Parentage. 

2. Religious traditions among the Timurids. 

3. Upbringing and education. 

4. Marriages. 

5. The environment. His nobles, courtiers and poets. 

Rajput traditions. 

6. His life in Persia. Influence of Shah Tehmasp on him. 

7. Religious tinge in his character. Suflstic influences. 

Let us take these one by one. 

1. Parentage : — His father Babur was a man pious and 
singularly frpe from bias or religious bigotry. Hp was deeply 
religious and had written the religious work Mubin ^ and 
versified Khwaja Arar’s W&lidiya risftla as a pious act. His 
faith in God was unflinching. But he was untouched by the 
sectarian controversy. To him, Sunnism was his birth-right and as 
such it was the only orthodox form of Islam. At the same time 
he had not learnt to hate Shiism and was prepared if necessary; 
to pray to Ali or read the Shia Khutba. It was he alone who 
dared read names of the 1% Imams from the Jami Masjid of 
Samarqand amidst the teeming Sunni population and his coins 
of the period emphasize the same fact. To him, cultural and 
political alliance with Persia was of greater significance than 
the maintenance of the sectarian differences. Again during 
Humayun's illness he prayed to Murtaza Ali, ' Karram- Allah 


1. See Babmcama pp. 437-^. 
mnbaiyyani. 

2. Ibid pp. 619-20. 


Its full name was Dar-fiqha-i? 
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Wajahahu * bo fervenily that he thought his last illness ending 
in death was an ac^ceptance of his preiyers *, In order to realise 
bis touch with Shiism, one may draw attention to bis association 
with Persian rulers and its literature. The illustrious Sultan 
Husain Baiqara, a Shia and his relation, was the ruler of 
Khurasan, a province of Pjrsia and Babur with a feeling of 
pride describes in his memoirs, the glories of the Sultan and his 
capital— Herat. 

Again his friendship for Shah Ismail yas deep and sincere 
for to his friend he owed the deliverance from the relentless 
Shaibahi Khan *. We know that Ismail was not*only a political 
leader but also the h6ad of a religious order and later on became 
the apostle of the neo-Shiism. Babur had no feeling of hatred 
to this cult. Having no spirit of a world conqueror, he was 
content to look on Ismail’s success with passive contentment. 
This explains tlie absence of any condemnatory epithets with 
reference to Ismail or his son Tehmasp’s deeds which included 
many senseless massacres 

This association with the Shahs of Persia naturally softened 
his orthodox tendencies. The differences between Sunnism and 
Shiism to a thinker would not appear irreconcilable and Babur 
as a pious scholar, could easily maintain a balanced view with 
regard to either, viz ; being born a Sunni, he followed the rites 
of his sect, while he enjoyed the company of the Shias *. 

Such a tolerating outlook is bound to grow and hence 
amidst the ignorant Afghans, he could rule with complacence 
and in India could be singularly free from idol-breaking 
tendencies®. If some of the Jain /Images were mutilated at 

1. See Qulbadan Fol. 17 a. 

2. The other rariants of hie oame are Shaibaq Kliao, Shahi Bog or 
Shah-Bakht Khan. 

3. For Ismail’s cruelties see Browne Lit. Hist, of Persia Vol. 
IV p. 56. 

4. In his court there were Persian poets and authors Kbwandamir 
being the most noted. 

5. Ajudhiya temple was broken 934-1527-8 when Babur was at 
war with the Rajputs and had declared a Jehad, We do not know that 
its destruction took place at Babur’s orders. The date 935-1528-9 is that 
of completion. See Baburnamo p. 574 and Appendix U. 
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Urwah ia Gwalior fort, it was because of their nudexiess \ 
Otherwise other temples at the same place are also visited and 
described by him but they are left entire *. In fact he uses with 
regard to them the words, * after enjoying the sights of these 

buildings * What a constrast between this cultured, deeply 

areligious king and the Pathan rulers of Delhi, his bigotted 
predecessors ! 

Huraayun, as the son of Babur Was bound to profit by it. 
Babur carefully nurtured him and at the end of his day could 
confidently assert the goodness in the son. If Gulbadan Begam, 
Humayun’s sisfer rightly reports him, to Babur there was no one 
equal to Humayun in distinction and that he loved him above 
all others ^ 

Also Humayun’s mother was Maham Begam, whom Babur 
married in Khorasan. ^ Like Hamida, sh^ came from a Persian 
stock being descended from Ahmed of Jam or Turbat-i-Jam 
Sultan Husain, the ruler under whose patronage Babur then 
lived and who was like his more famous contemporary Ismail a 
protagonist of Shiism. * Babur was deeply influenced by the 
personality of his illustrious relation and, to oblige him, married 
a Shia lady, especially as Muslim Law fully allowed it. The 
husband and wife were attached to each other and dotea on 
their child. * Maham exercised some political influence on her 
husband and much more on her son. ^ The happy domestic life 
of his parents would tend Humayun to think little of the secta- 
rian differences and imitate his father’s example in marrying 
Shia ladies. 

2, Traditions in the family Humayun was descended 
ftrom the great Timur ® , the world conqueror. The family 

1. See Baburnnma p 612. 2. Ibid, 613. 

3. Gulbadan Huraaynn-nama 17 a. 4. Id 1506. 

6. See Browne Lit. HUt. ol Persia Vol. IV, P. 63. 

6. * She was to Babui what Ayisha was to Md.’ Mrs. Bev. 

7. See Gulbadnn. 

S. Geneology may be given thusi— 

Timur 4404. Jalaloddin Miran Shah d.l4l0 SulUn Md 
Mirsa Sultan Abu .'Said D. U69 Umar Sheikh Mirsd 
4. 1494 Babur d. 1530 Bumyun d. 1556. 
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contained votaries of either sect. About Timur, there is a contro- 
versy as to whether he was a Sunni or a Shia . Among those 
who were Babur’s contemporary, Baisunfehar M., Mahmud Mirsa’s 
son, Sultan Husain and his son Md. Husain M. were Shias at 
one time or the other. Many of them were learned, and pious 
and several were disciples of Khwaja Ubaidullah Ahrar * and 
his successors. The princes •tolerated each other's religious 
views. Thus a Timurid prince was a synonym for culture* 
learning, toleration and breadth of view. 

3. Humayun’s upbringing and education: — Babur was 
ruling in Kabul when Humayun was born in 150^, He then took 
up the title of Padshah, a Persian title indicating a higher rank 
than that of a Mirza. Three years later in alliance with Shah 
Ismail he conquered Samarqand but lost it for his religious 
imprudence. They had welcomed him as one of their country- 
men, just and wise but they turned their faces from him when 
from the pulpit of the chief mosque, he read the Shia form of 
Khutba and acknowledged the suzerainty of Shah Ismail* 
The Shia suzerainty was galling to the Samarqandi Sunnis and 
hence they drove away one who was dea* to them in the past. 
T£u 6 rejected, he returned to Kabul, maintained his alliance 
with Shah Ismail, learnt much of military improvements from 
him^nd turned to the east. It is to the credit of Babur, that as 
a ruler of Ka\)ul, he so satisfied his Afghan subjects that they 
supported him against even their own country-man Ibrahim 
Lodi. Babur, before coming to Kabul was well known for 
justice and feirness and during his stay, he improved his 
reputation. 

Babur wa^i interested in his son’s education and Humayun 
grew up under his eyes. It gave pleasure to Babur to think 
that Humayun’s upbringing was in accordance with his ideas 
and so Humayun grew up to be a learned and pious scholar, 
qualified as warrior and administrator. Similavly Babur’s kindli- 
ness of nature, regard for his relations and disregard for wealth*^ 

1. Harold Lamb : Tamerlt)i^, the Earth Shaker jp. 285. Accotdiog 
to the Author, he was not ^ devout Muslim, but followed his own ideas. 

2. The saint of Samarkand. He died in 1491* 

3. He had distributed the wealth of Delhi on the Muslim world and 
had given away the famous d'amond ( Koh-i-nuiV ) on Humayun. 

7 
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md assumption of the titls of q^landar, (doivish) \ were remem^ 
bered and later on imitated by his son. 

4. Humayun’s marriages :—Humayun married several 
times. Of his wives three have been pronounced to be principal 
(a) Bega Begam, the wife of his youth, who accompanied him to 
Bengal and was capture 1 by Sher^hah at the battle of Chausa. 
She is chiefly remembered for large share in the building of 
her husband’s tomb at Delhi and for accomodating several 
hundreds of Arabs in the neighbouring Serai, henceforth called 
Arab Serai, (b) Hamida Banu, daughter of Shaikh Ali Akbar 
Baba Dost Jaihi^ a distant descendant of Shaik Ahmed of 
Jam. We shall have presently to refer to her again, 
(o) Mahchuohak Beg am, a spouse of Humayun’s older years 
being married in 1546 when he was of 38 years in ag^ 
She was a little girl at the time of her marriage and bore to the 
king 2 sons and 4 daughters. As mother of *Md. Hakim she 
eiercised influence in Kabul politics after her husband’s death. 

Then there were inferior wives of whom five could be traced. 

(d) Qulbarg Birlas, Khalifa Nizamuddin Ali’s daughter/ 
Oulbarg was married after Humayun’s accession, hence would 
to some extent refute the assumption that Humayun remained 
hostile to Khalifa, owing to the latter’s intrigue against the 
prince’s accession. Mir Masura author of Tarikh-i Sindh writes 
of her death, ” She entrusted her soul to the guardians of the 
hour of death and the leaves ( Gulbarg ) of the rose bush, of her 
life were dispersed by the boisterous wind of mortality.* Probably 
she died fairly young. 

(e) Khanish Agha Khwarizmi. 

(f) ShftdBibi. 

(g) Mswa-bjan. 

(h) Qunwar Bibi. 


1. The couplet on A judhiya Mosque given below proclaims his humility 
for *11 tiHwa, 

2. Mrs. Bev! disoBSses whether AU Akbar and Baba Dost refer to 
the f Aina pariO)i. Sea Gutbeban p. ES7-?. 

3. Hibainuddin Khalifa WAl the influential minister of Baburv 
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Hamayun had also been betrothed to two ladies, but from 
the absence of any later reference we assume that the marriages 
were not celebratedi The ladies werd (i) Shabzada Ehanam, 
daughter of M. Sulaiman and his more masculine wife Haram 
Begam. The betroth^il took place in 1551, as a political 
measure, the object being to attach Sulaiman more firmly to his 
cause ’ as against the ever*tuAulent Kamran. Since the object 
was realised with the defeat and submission of Kamran two 
years later 1553, the marriage was no more thought of. ( j ) The 
lady whose nanfe is not forthcoming, was Shah Tehraasp’s 
niece and Masum Beg’s daughter. The betrothal took place in 
Ardibil in 1544. Here again Humayun’s object was to claim 
relationship and thus aid from the Shah, Since full aid was 
rendered immediately afterwards, there was no occasion for 
Humayun to remember of his betrothed lady. ® 

Of these we^need take only the first three ladies. Mahchu- 
dhak was too young at the time of marriage and became a 
widow ten years later. Hence her influence on the king was 
practically nil. 

Bega Begum was also more or less neglected though she 
faithfully carried out her wifely duties and after her husband s 
death, acted as the chief guardian of his tomb. 

Haraida Banu needs a closer attention. Married in 1542 
when she was only a girl of 14, she showed remarkable prudence, 
hardihood and devotion in her husband’s cause. Accompanied 
by another lady, wife of a commoner, she faced the hardships of 
of the journey through the Biluch deserts and went to Persia in 
her husband’s company. Her influeno? with Shahzada Sultanam 

1. As A. N. Vol. 1 p. 675 says, His Majesty’s ( Humayun’s ) min<\ 
would be at rest as regarded Badakbshan and M. SuUiniin wou e 
coneiliatdd. 

2. The modern rcadcis may be reminded that the bridegroom and 

bride seldom met before the actijal marriage was performed and hence 

no question of betrayal of plighted love arose, uamida Bano s c»8 
was an exception 

3. See Gulbadao 30 a and b for her claims on llumsyun for 
greater attention. 
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vtts all In Humayun*B favour and partly bdcause of hdr«a Shia's- 
narrtage with Humayon that the Shah hoped for the fulfilment 
«f Humayun^a promises, viz: making Shiasnt the state religion 
of the future India. 

}t is unfortunate that Humayun made such large promises 
without realising whether be would ever actually be in a position 
la fulfil them. In Afghanis^n, it would have been suicidal, in 
ttie face of the rivalry of the brother dtid other Mirzas, to make 
any such announcement In India, his sojouin was too short 
and too full of stirring events to allow him to pay attention to 
the long postpdtied question. Still it would not be unreasonable 
lo> give him credit for sincerity An enKgbtened scholar like 
Mm, brought up under the very eyes of one of the most remarka* 
Ue among men of all tmies-Babur-knew full well the narrojr 
differences between the two sects and that they were not 
unbridgeable 

( 

Humayun's relations with Miriam Makani ^ like his father's 
with Maham were marked by cojrdiality As against the other 
wives, she enjoyed the company of her husband, she establishing 
her right by the sufferings endured during the journeys to and 
from Persia. In her son, Akbar's reign too her infiuence was 
considerable It is believed by some writers, that Akbar’s dovia-* 
lion from Suhnism to Shiism was as much due to 'his motheVs 
influence as to any other. 

(5) The environment : Nobles, courtiers and poets of bis 
wlgn .“ 

When Humayun ascended the throne he found himself 
wtrrounded by nobles from all Muslim countries and belongiivg 
to both sects. The Sbia Bairam among them, was, by Babur's 
lecommendation’, his particular friend and companion. 
Charged by biz father on death bed ^ he played the protector and 
friend to all his nobles and subjects. Of course, there were other 


I. by which she is.usviUy know a. 

t. Fer Bsbiti*e cotnpluoeats tee T«rikb^>t>Bthimi p. 64 
8. Qaludisii 196. Bebar'e words are, I hope to Qod, Husiaytin 
wiUlaliie belt bimfell well towards mea; and all of these ( Brothers, 
Unefolk and people ) I confide to you*’. 
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weightier reasons for the adoption of this policy. Khalifa's 
intrigues to supersede hitn in Mehdi Ehwaja's favour and Miisa 
Mohd, Zaman and *Mirze^ Mohd. Sukan's rebellious attitude 
set him to win the hearts of his nobles. In order to do so« he 
scattered his father’s treasures so liberally that his accession data 
is remcpbcred by the chronogram trayfull of gold ^ His muni* 
fioence achieved its object and troubles from all quarters ended 
for the present. 

Humayun nfeant to tread in his fethers footsteps and as 
soon as he was free from the 1st series of campaigns in the east> 
he set his heart to accomplish something great and leneficiaL 
He founded a new capital in Delhi in ‘ ShSban * 940 — 1534, gave 
it the name of Dinpaiiah, the Asylum, of faith and made it the 
i;eso(t of the wise and the learned. There the learned Shaikhs, 
the pioup Sayyid^, doctors of divinity, great mathematiciaaa, 
astrologers, historians and the elders of the city gather* d and 
following their king, put a brick on the earth and laid the 
foundation strong ^ Dinpanahf like Mohd, Tughlaks Daulala* 
bad, was to announce, a new heaven on earth and new fundar 
mfintals for Government It was to be a new culture, at once 
tolerating, cosmopolitan and assimilative. It is the fact that 
has been missed by most of the English writers. They nivear 
realised that whether Humayun politically succeeded or not. he 
eVer stood for a breadth of culture and purity of motives, th^ 
made him an august personage, whose urbanity and gentlemanly 
ness weVe evei the aspiration of his fellow kings in and outeide 
India. Again without the full grasp of this cardinal fact it ie 
impossible to appreciate the full value ^hat Humayun attached 
W the honour of being a Rakhi-Band Buai to the princess Kari^ 
vati of Chittor or bis strategic campaigns that made him 
vanquish a Bahadur in the midst of his victories, without direc^y 
going to. the aid of the Rajputs. Much of his Bengal campaign 
would be intelligible if we only remember that it was waged in 


4. jj 

small discrepancieB are perroissible with regard to chronograma. 

a. Sea Khwandamir’fl de«Ofiption in Elliot. Vol. 5. lie waa 
preaent on the occaaion. 
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ft i'oyal fugitive’s interest ^ and that for his sake, he sacrificed 
the possibility of an hogourable and advantageous settlement 
with fiber Shan. When no longer a •king, but a mere fleeing 
fugitive, he yet was looked upon with a feeling of regard and 
respect by the kings of the day— Sher Shah and Shah Husain of 
Sind who might have captured him, if they bad so chosen, and 
Shan Tehmasp who lent his army. His patience amidst suffer- 
ings is as noticeable as his munificenoe in affluence. 

It is this high tone of his court that attracted people from 
all parts of the, Muslim world and it would not be wrong to say 
that under Humayun just as under his more fortunate son, the 
centre of attraction for the Muslim learned was neither in Persia 
nor in Turkistan but the throne of Delhi.^ Of the poets and 
historians that had gathered round him the following may be 
selected • — 

1. From Turkistan 

(a) Maulana Abdul Baqi, Sadr Turkistani. 

(b) Mir Abdul Hai Bukhari. 

(c) Hairati of Mawaraunnahar. 

(d) Jahi YatraiySn of Bukhara. 

(e) Khwaja Ayyub from Mawaraunnahar. 

(f) Moulana Nadiri from Sainarqand. 

2, From Persia 

(a) Mir Abdul Latif Qazvini. 

(b) Maulana Qasim Kahi. 

(c) Sheikh Abul Wajid.* Farighi Shirasi. 

(d) Shauqi Tabrizi. 

(e) Shaikh Zainuddin Khafi ( Wafai ). 


1. 3aitaa QhtasuddiD Mahmud of Bengal* 

% Bee Aia-i-Akhari Vol III p. 349. where A. Faal says, ^ Eindm- 
las has become a gatherieg of the vixtaous from all parts of the Universe. 

3. Badauni calls him Wahid or Wajd. 
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3. From Herat : — 

(a) Yusuf-bin. Mohd. Hiravi. 

(b) Qbiyasuddin bin Humamuddin Khwandamir* 
d. in India 1534-5. 

4. From Merv : Ehwaja Husain Mervi. 

5. From Badakshan : Aaulana Junubi ^ 

Similarly most of the^'chief nobles of the Mughal oourt were 
foreigners. Mai»y of the Turki nobles came with Babur and 
there were continual additions in later years* From Persia came 
Bairam* Khan, Shah Abul Maali and a host of others. 

6. His sojourn in Persia : Influence of Tehmasp on him: — 
Humayun stayed in Persia for a year or more ( 1544 ) and came 
intcf close contact with the Shah. He obtained an army in 
return for (1) putting on the Shia Taj and (2) a promise to read 
the Shia Khutba in India. 

It is clear from the descriptions of Abul Fazl, Bayesid and 
Jauhar, that he was a devout person. At Turbat-i-jam, Aidibil 
ahd Mashad he spent several weeks praying at the tombs of the 
saints and the 8th Imam. In this devotion, he made no distino- 
tion of personages or creeds. At Mashad he repeated in honour 
of Ali,* the fines *•— 

Translation 

Whole heartedly am I a bondsjnan of Ali*s pro| 9 ny, 

I am always happy in remembrance of Ali, 

As none but Ali comprehended the mysterious teach- 
ings of the Prophet, 

It is well that I constantly repeat m t3ie rosary 
the name ot m 

1. Many other n»me» c,n be obt#«||A trom a>i At FmL 

1 In double lenie one ii Md.’« M«tfadnv Mtd SMO 

Al{•i^Baza. 
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JSiinflarly be prayed at the tonb of Shaikhul lelain Ahmed- 
i-Jam,' i^itida pir at Torbat«t*Jam and the tombs of Tehmasp^s 
saintly anoeetore. Sbalkfi Sa&uddin,^ and his son Shsik 3adri- 
uddin and others. He was all humility at these places. At 
the Imam’s * Mssar he acted as a * farrash cleaning the floor 
and trimming the candles. At Jan, was inscribed on tho wall* 
in Humayun’s handwriting the wbrds 

I* ^ ^ 3 

* the wanderer in the desert of destitution KCc). l^umayun. ’ 

When the chief Qazi of the Shah spoke of rude behaviour in 
Humayun’s followers and their insulting references to the Shia 
Imams, Humayun, if Jauhar is to be belidved, was so shocked 
that as protest, he at once declared himself a follower and dis- 
ciple of the two impeccable Imams meaning Hasan and Hu^aiQ^ 
From this declaration to the actual acceptance of Shiism at 
Tebmasp’s suggestion was an easy and natural step. 

It will also be clear that such an acceptance did not upset 
Humayun at all A scholarly and cultured person like him 
would sympathise with the sufferings of the Imams and declare 
his love for them ( Imams ). As well, a Hindu, in a ShIa . 
Majlis, might shed warm tears at the recitation of the Marsias 
or elegys. 

That Humayun did not mean anything more than a momei\- 
tai^y regard for the Shah and his faith, in his Shia declaration, 
is clear from his reply to Shaikh Hamid, during the ^second 
invasion on India. When the Sunni Shaikh fell idto a 'passion 
at seeing practically all the king’s soldiers to be Shias, and 
observed, * I see the whole of your army are Rafizis. I find they 
are all Tar All or Eafsh Ali or Haider Ali and I have not found 
a single man bearing the name of any other companion \ 
Humayun indignantly pointed out at the name of his own 
grandfather, Umar Shaikh and later informed the Shaikh of the 
purity of his faith ( Sunnism )K 

1. other liurient e mad elephant that tears 

his flellia* 

t. ttm whom the Dynasty is called Safari Dynasty. 

A IMaimf wtHtsit, * the pnHty of bis faith ’ would indicate 
imiifiai* 
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Httmayun*8 piety and courtly manners had won the hearts 
of the Persians, several of whom joine j his service and returned 
with him to QandaHar and later on to India. The cruel and 
bigoted Tehmasp ' could hardly influence one who was greater 
than himself. 

7. Humayun’s character: Sufistic influences on him: — 
Humayun was a man of many virtues. He was a devoted son, 
a loving house-holder andlan affectionate father. Besides admi- 
nistration, his main hobby was the study of Jdathemafcios, Astro- 
nomy and Astrology. He was also a poet of tolerable merit. 
His studies and administration brought him in1;o contact with 
a large number of peddle, who one and all were attracted to him. 
This was the true secret of his success. In the midst of failure, 
J»e did not entirely disappear, rather out of the former ashes, 
rose stronger and higher and regained all that he had formerly 
lost. His Catholicism and toleration of spirit contributed largely 
to his success. 

A comparison of Humayuft with Kamran has been a favou- 
rite theme with historians, some of whom have expressed their 
preference for the latter. We may take here the religious 
differences between the two. Kamran was a bigoted Sunni and 
hdd*no feeling but of contempt for the Shias, Many a time 
Vere there wrangles over sectarian trifles showing the blindness 
of the Mirza. From bigotry Kamran was easily led to the other 
defect in his character, cruelty •* Hence, the Timurids and their 
followers reje*oted him and chose the nobler Humayun during 
the contest among them.^ 

Before closing we may also point out at another feature in 
Humayun’s character. He was of a pensive temperament 
which later on took on a Suflstic tinge. Some of his ghazals 
and Rubais may be given here, 

1. For bis ornelties see Browne Lit. History o£ Persin Vol. IV 

* 2. We have not beeb able to account for the general desertion 
Irani Hnmaynn’s army in 1660. 

8. See Brakine Vol. II pp. 336, UX. Also Akbarnama (Bev.> 
pp. 602, 510. 
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1. Gharaig 
(a) 

ji^ i:/* j! ^ «r? 

Jtl* Ojh U) y ' 

t|J 4_ ^ 0 Ijlaj (y ^ fii I J 

/^ I j I • I ’^J'^ b 

H yftj^ ^«w jA |«c ^ m,- 

j? 

(ii jjxi ^ 3 ^ 

Translation ; 

As sky (fate) aims at me too many arrows of afQiotion, 

My soul (bird) cannot spring into serial flights. 

If the downpours of affliction deluge you, as rain does 
'the oyster, 

Do not complain (but remember) that to the oyster 
along with each drop of rain is given a pearl ( hence to you also 
something precious may be given). 

To Jesus (1) do not unfold (the state) of my pain. 

For be does not possess any cure for me under the dome* 
lUce sky. 

These are not poppies in bloom in the forest of grief. 

They are only (tiny) muslin pieces from my blood<sea 
soaked garments. 

Not for ateoment can reliance be placed on the fouiidib- 
'tloiMi of the oity of -existenoe, 

IJlflit ^umayun, get up and reside in the wildernerit 
of death. 
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^ vV*f vJy 

Ij j •? ^^' 

a/* 't’ f j u>" ^^Slt I ^ {ijle 

ly r*" 5^" liAi 

jJ c/* «;'^ J j^«« ^1 

]j) Lfcikj v>> j ic/^3 

^IsA^ i3k^ )^ ^ •! 0 

0 i «/* J*^- j* 

j.*-«-j ^ U Jir j 4> 

»>m 5 I j ^ ^ ^Jih J 

1. In Islamic lore Jesus is taken as the ourer of all 
ailments. 

Translation: 

My heart has come to the lips, O, sighs and lamentations, 
Inform my companions of the afflictions to my soul, 

A storm of tears has arisen from the vortex of my eyes, 
Inform the world of these tumultuous waves. 

O burn and pain, the heat of sorrow has burnt ray heart, 
inform people (of the state) of these tear-dried eyes. 

That the whole world is awaiting him at the head of 
the road, 

Inform that rider on the fast going steed. 

When the secrets of my heart are disclosed ( to a few 
tell Tear and Sigh, 

That they as well inform (the rest of ) the universe with 
the state of my mind. 

Under the restraint of intellect, Humayun's heart Im 
come to the lips. 

Inform ( the World ) about the dread of intellect and the 
affliction of heart. 
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i. Bubais 

(a) * , ^ 

JitSsO 

|.«>A jKi) J>> j) 

1^) ^lU j r^l 

0 Lord by thy bountifu) grace make me thy select, 

Unfold to me the truths of the select, 

My soul is in^ anguish through the tyrannous reason,* 
Make me bereft of reason but count me among tby select. 

(b) 

^ ^ (jf *y^ j I j ^ 

'J OJ iJ3^ ) '■ ) 3J j*' 

O Poul ! reap success by the presence of thy Beloved, 
Burn your heart in all sincerity in his service, 

Every night sit jubilant at the thought of the Beloved, 
Every day celebrate a ‘Nauros* by union with him. 

(c) 1 ^^ 

vtt^) y j) ^ r^J^) 

/ C'^ , 

4f,-*** ) ^ iX^ ^ jtC y^ Jy ^ 

Translation : ’ 

0 ttiou whose tyranny is well known all the world over. 
The day, I do not experience severity from thee is severe, 
Whatever grief reaches the heart from the oppression of 

the sky, 

1 care not for, so long as I have the grief of thy love 

in me. 


1. frequently lejeeted by fi. Dtiring the last few weeki of 
ktsHli. Hmm p. 301. 

3. By Mrl A. dbeni of Nagpur. 
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In Ms last tiwo years, he abstained from animal food' and 
made a more copious study of H&fiz. He grew more ascetic and 
more fervidly believed in the doings of God, so much so, that he 
started on his second conquest with less than three thousand 
men. As he proceeded, others joined him. Still when he faced 
Sikancjpr Sur, he had only 20,000 as against 70,000 Afghans. 
Even then he won a victory •and later on recovered Delhi, It 
was his fame as king and man that enabled him to achieve the 
reconquest. As he says* 

1 0 b ^ yt ^ 0 b 

» 

‘ We do not entertain any desire for kingship. Whatever 
there is, is with God's will and so we have turned our heart to 
4inf\ Humayun was humble and placed himself at the service 
of God ‘and He rewarded him by kingship. 

Humayun at his death left for his son the ideal of a life of 
patience and sufferings coordins^ting with high and just prinoi* 
pies of government. Akbar by acting on some of them became 
gteat and good. 


1. He ite meat again when ho entered Delhi July 1555. 



THE CAUSE OF THE CAPTIVITY OF THE 
CANARA CHRISTIANS UNDER TIPU 
SULTAN IN 1784. 

BY 

Marinho Azavedo M. B , B S. F. I. 0. 0. 

The period of Tipu SulUn’8 rule from 1789 to 1799 is the 
darkest in the history of the Christians of Canara as it witness- 
ed their captivity and sufferings. 

The chief point that presents itself for the consideration is 
the motive underlying the wholesale seizure of the Christian^, 
Two erplanati )n8 are possible viz Political and Religious. 

There are reasons to suppose that Tipu was actuated by 
fanatism and bigotrv to resor^ tg the savage persecution and 
forcible conversion of the Canara Christians to his Mohamedan 
faith and the destruction of their churches is construed as Tipi(*s 
ardent desire to exterminate Christianity root and branch 
from his dominions. 

As a master of fact, Tipu indulges in a tirade against the 
Christians in his own memoirs' which he intended perhaps as 
a heirloom to his posterity and not as a document for^ public 
criticism and Judgments of his notions and in which he 
vouches his hatred against them on religious grounds. 

Though Tipu seized and carried the bulk of the Christians 
into captivity we know from authentic sources* that he 
spared a larga numbar of them who were wanted to serve his 
own needs^ Tipu, whose chief claim to just fame lies in the fact 


1. Kirkpatrick, Select Letters of Tipoo Sultan p. 57-60 

2. Saldanba, Captivity of the Cdnara Christians under Tipp In 
178i, in a foot-dote p. 3. The giowers of betU were not taken captives 
as pan was of indlspensahle necessity for the Mohamedans and the 
Christians aicae at the time knew to grow it. 

3. Different family records ieli by the returned captives. 
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that he wa<3 out and out a great soldier, set a high value on the 
martial qualities of the Oanara Ohristiane among whom he had 
brought on discontent by his vexatious and repressive measures 
and at an imminent crisis when his extensive kingdom was 
threatened on all sides by the armies of the British, the Nizam 
and th^ Mahrattas he adopts a C3nciliatory pjlicy towards the 
captives. Useful and influenttal men are picked up and given 
positions of trust at his palace and elsewhere.’ 

The Christians of Canara were under the ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Goa, and when Tipu carried 
the Christians into captivity they were for some years left in 
neglect of their religious duties Tipi was desirous of main* 
taining friendly relations with the Portuguese who he thought 
might be of help against his enemies, and partly to make 
amends for the oppression of his Christian subjects and partly 
in pursuance of Ifis ooitciliatory policy towards the captives he 
sbnds an embassy to tha Governor and the Archbishop of Goa 
begging then to send priests t) tie Christians of Canara and 
promising that he would rebuild the churches at his own ex- 
pense which he had destroyed,^ 

It is also known that the savage pirsecution*"^ of the 
Chriiftians began sion after the siege of Mangalore. Besides 
Tipu’s own memoirs we have the testimony of several 
ofher writers to say that he seized them in order to make 
Mohamedans,* 


1 Saida aha, p. 16 vide foot-note. 

2. Mangalore Magazine Michaelmas x900 Vol. I Sildanha p. 30; 
Fr. Pascetti, Missio Canarina quoted in Moore’s History of the Diocese 
of Mangalore p. 52 History of the Diocese of Mangalore p. 6 
Buchanan, A journey from Madras throigh the countries of Mysoic 
Canara aiiLd Malabar Voi. Ill p. 24. Bristow, A narrative of the suffei • 
ingsp. 114. 

3. Rice, Mysore and Coorg Vol. I p. 277 and 283 Bristow p. 86 
“^PP^I Saldanba. 

4. Kirkpatrick p. 59. 

Bristow p. 86. Rice Vol. I p. 279; Sturrock, District Manual 
of South Oanara Vol. I p. 183; Abbe Dabois, Letters g. 74. 
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But wby should Tipu have begun to persecute the Christians 
unl5 after the siege of Mangalore and not before it ? 

The Christians were charged for helping the English during 
the siege. That the latter were helped by the former is said 
by dcnrry ’ who was one of the captives at the Christian camp at 
Seringapatam. Again, Ma})r Campbell* writes from Mangalore 
on the 3rd May 1783 how the local Christians supported the 
English.^ After the capture of Mangalore a second time by 
General Mathews and Its subsequent recovery by Tipu Sultan 
in 1784 he evinced Immediately his aversion and distrust of the 
Christians becamse two of them are said to have acted as spies 
and guides to conduct the English into, Mangalore/ General 
Mathews had written that he had borrowed Bs. 330,000 from 
the Malabar* Christians and had requested anyone who happen- 
ed to read it to make it known to the President and Council In 
any of the Presidencies/ 

Becently however we came across an unpublished docu- 
ment in the heap of Ms. in the old Portuguese archives in Goa 
which coming from an independent and unbiassed source tends 
to throw much light on the point B3 far unsettled among tbe 
students of Indian History. 

The Viceroy of Goa Dour Frederics Guilherme de {?ouza 
writes on the 9th of May 1784 to the Secretafy of State in 
Lisbon, Martinho de Mello e Castro to say that Tipu, after 
making peace with the English, became hostile towards the 
Christians who are about 20,000 in number causing them much 
vexation and oppression, living as they are along the Ghauts, 


I, 8curry, p. 196. in bis Captivity, Sufferings and Escape 
(also p.‘197). 

Saldanba, in a foot-note p. 18. 

3. Logan, Collection of Treaties, Engagements and Sanads Vol. IX 
p. 361 

4. Livro de MoncoSi no. 164 C. p. 1167 in the Archive Historico 
oi Port. Iadis« 

The Oinara Chrietiane are here caUed Malabar Cbristiah's as 
Scurry used the tern Malabar In the wider sense of the West coast 

0, Mathews to the Ccunetl of Bombay 1783, Forrest 

goleoiioitii Iroii^ Pa^a, Urns Series II p. 277. 
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forcing them to go and live above the Qhauts, and charging 
them for helping the. English to become masters of his King- 
dom, and despite his request to him to set the Christians at 
liberty Tipu replied observing hovrever silence on the point 
requested \ 

The Viceroy who had regular correspondence with Tipu 
learnt of the motive that led the latler to persecute the Christians 
from Tipu himself and when the Viceroy protested to him Tipu 
replied as above. Any other ruler would have behaved identically 
if not with brutal cruelty towards his subjects •and therefore 
Tipu could not be an ejcception to the rule. 


From the foregoing it is quite evident that Tipu vouched 
a decided hatred against the Christians only after the siege of 
Mangalore because they rendered both active and pecuniary 
hflp to the English who were his enemies, and this infuriated 
Tipu to such an extent that in hi*^ frenzy he resorted to savage 
persecution and forcible conver/;ion of the Kanara Christian, 


to the Moharuedaii leligion and he ujakes u^e of a conveuierit 


religious pretext to justify their captivity at Serlngapatan 
in 1784. 


1. Lino de Mon^soes no. 164 C. p 1167 in tbe Archive Historice 
of Portugnege India. 



A POBTUOUESE EMBASSY TO BAIOAD IN 1684 


BY 

Panduranga Pissurlbnoar 

Cnraiory Historical Records of Portuguese India 

It is well known that before the celebrated war between 
Sambhaji and the Portuguese had begun, the Maratha King had 
planned, in the beginning of 1^82, to seize and fortify the small 
island cf Anjidiv, which is still in the possession of the 
Portuguese and lies five miles to the south west of Earwar, ih 
the North Kanara District' 

But the Vice-Roy of Portuguese India, the Earl of Alvor, 
already aware of the intention of the Maratha monarch, and not 
wishing to lose hold of a post necessary for the preservation of 
ihe safety of Qoa, ordered his soldiers to occupy it in secret.^ 

This incident between the two powers did not actually 
provoke a war between them, but nevertheless the war did not 
•take long in coming. 

As a matter of fact, under the pretext that the Portuguese in 
^December 1682, bad allowed the unopposed passage of the 
Mughal army, advancing against the Marathas, through the 
territories under their jurisdiction in the North, Sambhaji turned 
hia arms against them attacking Danu, Asserim, Saibana and 
Tan^r.’ One of his ablest generals with six thousand foot, 
soldiers and two thousand horsemen made an attempt to scale 
rthe walls of Ihe Fortress of Chaul [ Morro de Cbaul, or Korlai ] 


I. See Dr. 8eraon da Gunha, Anjediva, and my book Portuguese* 
JTafalai, IV(Sumhhaji), p. 8. 

1 See E Piisnrlenoar, Portuguem $ Maratae^ II ( Sambhaji }, Idjts, 
pp. Sr-lO; Sir J. Sarkar, ffUL ofAwangsih^ Vol. IV, 1930, p. 915* 

8. P. Piisurlencar, Mdratoi m Baeaim^ p. 9. 
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and the town, during the night of the 22nd to the 23rd of 
July, 1683, and afterwards laid siege,to the fortress of OhauL* 

With the abject of cbmpelling Sambhaji to divert bis atten- 
tion from the siege of Chaul, which daily was becoming more 
pressing, the Vice-Roy, the Earl of Alvor, attacked the fortress 
of Phonda belonging to the Marathas, but did net succeed in 
capturing it, because Sambhaji fame personally to its rescue, 
his cavalry becoming the masters ot the field, and thus the 
Vioe-Roy had bo withdraw to Goa. 

From the fortress of Phonda, Sambhaji marched against 
Qoa. In the night of the 24th of November, the Maratha King 
seized the small island, in the vicinity of the city of Goa, 
known as Jua or the island of St. Stephen. 

On the 25th of November, the Vioe-Roy marched against 
the Marathas at St. Stephen, but was compelled to retire. 

The Maratha army remained on the island of*Si. Stephen 
till the middle of the following day ( the 26th ) when they 
withdrew in great haste, probably because Sambhaji realised 
4he danger of being blockaded by the Portuguese fieet. ^ 

In order to make amends for this withdrawal, a few days 
after, that is, on the 11th of December, Sambhaji occupied 
Salsete an(f Bardez, ravaging both these provinces. ^ 

At the same time, in the Province of the North, the Peshwa 
Nilkant Moreshwar seized an important part of the Portuguse 
territory. 

4. We have come across this notice^ recently, in an official account 
giTen by the then General of the Noitn D. Manoel Lobo da SiWeira 
(See Actai do Conselho do Estado^ MS. kept in the Historical Arohires in 
Nova Goa). Acooiding to Shahuvalt (in Shivaji souvenir, 1927, 

p. 28), the siege of Chaul began on lOtb June 1683. Likewise Ormo 
(Historical Fragments^ 1905, p. 157) aCd Duff (H%sL of the Mahrattas^ 1921, 
Vol. I, p. 242 ) believe that the event occurred in Juno. Sir J. Sarkai 
supposes that this fact took place in August. (HtsU Aurangztbt IV, p. 318). 

The dates used in the present paper are in the Sfew style or reformed 
calender, observed in Poltuguese territory since 1583. ( Sea my fartiolo 
in the Marathi magazine Oct* 1617 ). 

6. P. Pissurlencar Port e ifar, II, P. 4 F. 

6. Idem, p. 48-52. 
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When Sambhaji learned that the Mughal army commanded 
by Shah— Alam intended tg invade south EonkaUi in fear that 
his enemies, the Portuguese and the Desaes of 'the Eokan, should 
unite with that army, he cons anted that Prince Akbar, who was 
with him, should start negotiations for peace with the Vice-Roy . 

This peace wa9 indeed settledt through tha mediation of 
Prince Akbar, Eavi Ealash representing Sambhaji and Manoel 
Saraiva de Albuquerque the Portuguese government. 

The Treaty in question was settled, with G(fial advantages 
on both sides at IJhonda between the 25tb of January and the 
4th of February of 1684, the terms of which treaty remained 
unknown to students of Indian History until we came across a 
document in the Government Archives of Goa, which 
refers to it.^ 

Having settled the terms of the treaty,* the ambassadors of 
Prince Akbar and Sambhaji, named Madaji Naik, and Rai 
Eirtising, proceeded to Goa in order to have the same ratified by 
the Vioe-Roy. 

The Earl of Alvor sent a present and a letter by Madajb 
Naik to Sambhaji, expressing in it the wish that he should 
maintain ** faithfully what was concluded in the articles of the 
peaca treaty ” ^ and 'the Vice-Roy promised him, on his side 
that he would not fail in any of its terms, so that the friendship 
and Commerce might run smoothly and in peace and without 
any obstacle between both of these States, in order that <8ither 
party might enjoy the fruit of peace. ’* * 

The Vice-Roy could not send this letter by an ambassador 
of his own to the Maratha monarch ** owing to the uncertainty 
of the place in which the said Chatrapaty found himself ’* 
because ** of the changes made by wars 

A fmtnight after, the Earl of Alvor sent to Eavi Ealash, 
supreme minister of Sambhaji Raze Ohatrapaty the Brahmin, 
‘Rstukrlshna Naik« with a letter demanding th% fulfilment of the 

% Ibid.i p. 6M1 Sir J. K* 8srk«r, ffiii, Ateans. IV, p. 332. 

8« See PsrL e Maratat^ II, p. 66. 

9. Idem. 

10. Ibidem. 
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treaty so determined." But the King of the Marathas declined 
to fulfil faithfully what was covenanted in the above mention* 
ed treaty. 

What motive or pretext could Sambhaji have alleged not to 
maintain the treaty in question, which had been settled with 
BO much thought ? 

Says Duff ** “ the viceroy iiiUde overtures for peace, but as 
Sambhajee demanded five crores of pagodas as a preliminary, 
they were at once broken off. ” 

We have already shown that the historian *of the Marathas 
does not give us the* truth in this passage. 

Recently, papers belonging to the erchives of the extinct 
religious Orders, in Goa, wore added to the above mentioned 
Historical Archives and among these were many which had not 
been seen by research- workers. A pile of documents came to 
our hands which threw touch light on this subject. 

From the documents one may conclude that the treaty in 
question was agreeable to Kavi Kalash and Akbar, but the 
Peshwa wfs opposed to their opinion,^* and there is a letter 
frpm the Portuguese General of the North saying that the same 
Peshwa was the enemy of Kavi Kalasb." 

The Vice~roy, the Earl of Alvor, ratified the treaty and sent 
an embassy to Sambhajee with a view to obtain the execution of 
the tfpaty m question. 


11. Idem. 

12. DuflF, [Ii8t. of the Maharattai* ed by b, M. Edwards, Vol. I, 
1921, p. 244. 

13. lu a letter >%ritteQ by Ibtngaji Lajttmydhar it is stated that oDly 
** Caviji Bava ( Kavi Kalasli ), Ancliollogi iiaze (The rajah of Anchola) 
and the Piince&a ( Prince Akbai’a wife ) arc favourable to the present 
treaty of peace, but other persons, ir eluding Kesbav Pant Peshva, are 
eet against it. ” (Goa Archives ) 

14. See the letter of Joseph de Melo addressed to Rev. Prey Anto- 
nio de sam Joseph and (fated 19th June 1684, in which it is said ** 1 warn 
yon that ail these questions are provoked by the Peshwa in order to 
cancel the treaty of peace stipulated by Kavi Kalash who, it is said, ia 
a great enemy of the Peshwa.’* 
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An amb»88ftdor was chosen in the person of a friar of 
the Convent of St. Augustipe. Friar Antonio de S. Joseph by 
name, who was accompained by Frs yerisitimo da Oonceicad, 
Antonio Alvaro Themudo and several others They also took 
with them an intelligent Brahmin, named Ramkrishna Naik. 
Referring to this man, the Secretary of the State wrote to the 
ambassador the Rev. Fr. Antonio de Sousa on the 24th March, 
1684 : ** Ramacrisna Naique, Who bears this, is a person who 
deserves the full confidence of His Excollency the Viceroy, 
because he has shown much zeal in matters concerning this 
state, and only a few days back bore letters which His Excellency 
had written to Prince Akhar, Kavi Kaleji, and Gangadhar 
Pandit, superintendent of the royal treasury of Sanibhajee Rajah 
Chatrapaty, and has brojght replies to those aforementioned 
letters with the news that they would send for the aforesaid 
ambassador, through Rai Kirtising, and ^angagi Lacmidar. 
Now, His Excellency the Viceroy has orderel the said Raraa- 
crisna to go in company with the Rev. Fr., becmse he has much 
experience and possesses all information regarding the peace 
treaties, formed between both the states, and b3caus6 his intel* 
ligence would be of great value in matters which are in the 
hands of your Rev. He has the right of entrance to the house 
of Kavl Callegi who listens to all that he tells him, and he will 
just accompany your* Rev. to the presence of that minister, from 
where lie will return with the news of the dealings Your Rev. 
may have with him, and bring tne letters your Rev may give 
to him.” 

The embassy left Goa towards the end of March, 1684, 
proceeding first to Patgaon and later on to Raigad, where 
Bambhajee Rajah was then staying. 

It would be interesting to know the instructions which the 
Portuguese ambassador took, but unfortunately these are not to 
be found in the Archives of Gou. 

From documents now brought to light one may conclude 
Chat Sambhajee hadKalleged two motives for his not fulfilling the 
treaty t let. That the Portuguese agent ^^Manoel Saraiva de 
Albuquerque had promised and sworn upon his word of honour 
to eyacuate the island of Anjediv, a promise wliioh the Portuguese 
had not maintained ; and secondly, that the Viceroy would send 
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an envoy to him, Sambhajee, with a liberal gift,’® but that the 
present that was sent fell short of the promised one. 

Referring to th'bse t^o points, the Viceroy the Earl of Alvor 
wrote to the same ambassador on the 17, April, 16S4 : 

“I have gone through all your Reverence tells me in 
your letter, and also what^Kavi Kalash wrote to me, and 
hearing from the Rev. Verissirao da C)nceica6 and Antonio 
Alvarez Theraudo, whom your Reverence sent to inform 
me in detail abopt the dealings you have had with the P/inoe, 
Kavi Kalash and other ministers of Sam bimjee Rajah, and the 
replies’ that were given to you, which show that fresh questions 
have been raised to prevent fulfil nent of the conditions of peace 
arranged between both the States. The pretext, is alleged that 
the Envoy Monoel Saraiva had promise 1 and sworn verbally 
that Aniediva would ho evacuated, and that I would send an 
ambas^iador to Hainbl\rfijeo Rajab with a munificent present. As 
no fulfilment had been made of these two promises regarding 
Anjediv and the present, ho could not compley with our desire 
of ordering the General PeshWa t ) retire Iro n the North and 
guit the territories occupied by him, nor raise the fortification 
of the village of Colla,’*’ nor set at liberty the prisoners of 
Bhjmgad,’' nor restore the artillery of the Fortresses of Bardez, 
all of which causes mo intense surprise, for it is news to me to 
hear of the proposal of evacuating Anjediva, and of the lih 3 ral 
present, for Monoel Saraiva dii not speak to me about these 
matteis, nor did Madaji Naik nor his companions ever refer to 
them, whan they came with the condirions of peace. On receiving 
tbi-^ information I asked Manoel Saraiva if he had made the 
said promises He replied that regarding Anjediva and Kavi 
Kalash *8 speaking to him about quitting it, he had told him, that 
this proposal of his could not he considered, because timt island 
belonged to the Portuguese,’® who were its first inhabitants, and 

15 See the letter of Sidhoji Farzand, in which we read; “iTfurai 
OTTifr fh f%rTrir<fl 

ennflv ^ lefr ^ a ” ( Qoa Aicblvcs ). 

16. See Saldaoha, Satoria de Qoa, Vol I ( 1925 ), p. 33,175 

17. Dr Geraon da CJunha, The Origin of Bombay^ 1900, p. 255. 

18. Documents preserved in the Portuguese Government Archives 
at Panjim. 
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that; due to its being inhospitable, with much illness and many 
deaths, they had abandoned it and the English who had inhabited 
it afterwards had done the same later on,'^ owing to its inhospi- 
tality, and with their hands on their hearts, had said that the 
climate of that island was such that it was bound to be deserted, 
in less than two years. Speaking in this way, givipg the 
examples of the past history of the island and showing it to be 
so uncertain a matter which depended solely upon future events, 
he did not say that the aforesaid island would be deserted within 
two months, nor had he pledged his word about 'it, as they falsely 
desired to give Ijhe impression. 

As regards the present. Prince Akbar 'saying that I should 
send a gift to Sambhajee Rajah for having made peace, had 
replied that I could not fail to give this demonstration of frifne^^ 
ship, lut had not made him believe that the present would be a 
large one, and this was the truth about what had passed with 
4 'egard to these two points. 

According to this reply given by Manoel Saraiva, one can 
clearly see that he did not promise that Anjediva would bo 
evacuated, uor that the present would be of the value demanded, 
and though in the peace conferences such things were spoken, of, 
as they were not written down in its terms of peace, there was 
no rdason to fulfil them, but only the obligations entailed in the 
terms referred to, from which Sambhajee could not escape, with- 
out censure. It was on the part of Sambhajee and not, p>n my 
part that the treaty failed to be carried out, because after *it was 
settled and made knov« n, his general continued the war in the 
North showing much hostility which could not be and causing 
great damages, set right for long years after as the losses were 
very considerable. It seems to me most unbecoming in Prince 
Akbar to demand the fulfilment of what was not stipulated, and 
even less to speak of the size of the present, because presents are 
voluntary, and are wont to be sent in token of love, and friend- 
ship and not for interest. Moreover ^adaji Naik had been sent 
a very sumptuous present fit to be given to, Sambhajee Bajah, and 


19. See P. Pibsurlcncai, A liga dos Portuguem como BoumvHa contra 
Bambkajee too Ormte Portuguese no. 2. 
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considering that he ought not now to mind that what your Be* 
Terence takes, is less costly and as these doubts have been raised 
regarding what was*8ettle^ in those terms of peace, I come to 
the conclusion tlfat Sambhajee Rajah nought peace, not with the 
desire of maintaining the friendship of the Portuguese, but out 
of the dread of the army of the Mughal King, fearing that the 
armies might join each other, and cause him greater harm, as 
may be clearly seen, since now that that army has retired, he 
raises these quite unreasonable questions*. This ycur Rev, 
should represent to the Prince and to Kav4 Kalash, assuring 
them that on my part I am ready to maintain all that has been 
settled in the said terms, and that should Sambhajee Rajah refuse 
to defer the business proposed by your Rev.’s embassy, I shall 
known that he does not want peace, and to avoid it seeks this 
arcuse of Anjediva and of the present. 

Your Rev. should make Prince and Kavi Kalash under- 
stand that should the conditions of peace be not entirely fulfilled 
without raising other matters, which they do no# state, you are 
at libeity to return and you should do so not only desisting 
fiom these intents, without agreeing to his proposal, but you 
should return immediately to this town, without staying any 
more on that s^ide, since your assistance would then be of no 
service to either of the states. ** 

The letter which Manoel Saraiva de Albuquerque wrote to 
Kavi Kalash is also an interesting document, because we can 
learn tlireby^some details of the negotiations. Here it is; 

“ ...The Earl, Viceroy ordered that I should be informed of 
the letter which you wrote saying that I had promised, and 
sworn that within tw'O months the orders for the destruction and 
evacuation of Anjediva would be given; in truth, sir, I do not 
know how I lived after this news. I suppose that he, who was 
interpreting what I said must have misunderstood me or then 
with malicious intent must have told you what I did not say for 
such are the difficulties whicb arise through speaking by means 
oi 5n intermediary, for I cannot believe anything else of your 
heart and of your kind nature. I was told that you ordered the 
cancelling of many eff the terms which the Council desired to 
propose, only that the peace should be hastened, and I have 
10 
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always, recognised in you a great desire that peace should' 
endure, like the sun and the moon. Now I perceive all the 
words charged which I spoke to you. aboift Anjidiva and over 
which we debated for three nights and the last argument with 
which we remained satisfied was my saying to you who is a 
witness of this that I stood as a guarantee and I gave my word 
that the same island in less than two years would drive away 
the Portuguese with sickness and deaths, as it had done to the 
first comers and to the Englishmen, and that 1 was so sure of 
this that I would pledge my hand to you that it would be so and 
that since it was of no use to Sambhajee Rajah nor to his state, 
we should cease to talk any-more about it, because it was so 
highly regarded in the shelters that it offered, that soon its 
worth uould be seen. Concerning the present that would be 
made to Sambhajee Ohhatrapaty, it was not spoken of in CouncP ; 
only the Prince [ Akbar ], spoke to me about it. saying . that it 
was better that it would be made, and that Sambha]ee Ohhatrapaty 
would also send an elephant or soraethiag else to which I repli- 
ed that the Earl was so munificent, that he would not fail, but 
if he should fail to send anything, that I would send something 
from my own house, out of the love I had for peace, for one does 
not think of the value of \«hat is presented, but only of the love 
with which it is offered, especially when it is from one brother 
to another, and therefore I dared to offer it from my house, not 
because 1 could give it with the grandeur with which the Earl 
would have done it for if the country would allow more, he 
would be still more muoifioent, since he is very HberaV. If in 
this manner they did not express everything to you, it is a mis- 
fortune and it is to be regretted that on account of a thing of so 
little worth, so many ills have caused, as has been achieved In 
the delay in the fulOlment of the peace treaties which we h^d 
drawn up with so much pleasure. But with your permission I 
shall say that many persons on that side did not like n\ucb that 
the terms should be settled, and even in this town Malar Jandava 
{ l^alhar Jftdhav ] spoke yery bitterly against them, and in my 
house said one dby that this e^ate would send to Sambhajee Bajah 
• luge amount of pagodas, in order Iop make peace firm, for 
wbioh I scolded him saying that he who spoke in that way was 
notu good yfusaal and you may ask IB^ngaji Lakhamidhar 
About this for he was present when that tookidaoe. This was 
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not the only proof that he gave of what I am saying now for 
sending to ask me for an agent with cloth to buy, he took all 
that he wished and wetit awpy without paying anything, and 
on my complaining of this through Rangaji and Madaji, he 
could not be made to pay, giving in every way proofs that the 
treaties would not be valid, as I am seeing now, for no fulfil- 
ment has been given to anything. They avail themselves of 
pretexts of so little weight in order to prevent the setting right 
of so many petty things, as are suffered in these occasions. Do 
not be like that Mr. Kavi Kalash, and do notg4ve room to evil- 
intentioned persons, for there is no reason to think that which 
is signed with the seals of Sambhajee Rajah and of Prince 
Sultan Akbar should be left unfulfilled, without on our side 
having given motives for these delays, nor the fact of interpret- 
ing to your badly what I said about Anjediva could not be a 
motive, for even ngw I regret wh'^t I said that it will itself 
drive away all tho<se who stay there, as time will show. If this 
be the only motive for not fulfilment a peace so much desired 
by all, do not be astonished at my saying and believing that I 
think that is only an excuse seized lest peace be settled 

The reasons offered by the Portuguese authorities in these 
letterwdid not convince Sambhajee who, h jwever, deemed fit that 
there should be an armistice until the ambassadors whom the 
Mgratha King was sending to Goa should come with the final 
reply of the Viceroy on the controversial points. And in this 
sense a document was drawn up so that '' in all times may be 
known what the Portuguese ambassador and Kavi Kalash 
determined on this matter in question ” It is a remarkable 
document, written in Portuguese. We transcribe it below 
in full: 

“ Copy of the Paper which was handed over by the Por- 
tuguse Ambassador to Sambhajee Raj ih Chhatrapaty and to Kavi 
Kalash, minister : 

Pr. Prey Antonio de Sas Joseph, Religions of the Order of 
the hermits of St. Augusttn, ambassador of the Earl of Alvor, 
Viceroy and Captain— General of the State of India, envoy to 
Sambhajee Rajah Chhatrapaty, who receiving him in the presence 
of his ministers the Embassy had no doubt about any of the 
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points of tbe conditions of peace celebrated at Phonda by Manoel 
Saraira de Albuquerque. On the contrary he confirmed all that 
the conditions of the said treaties sts^ted, promising not to fail in 
any of their terras, and only made observations about two, namely 
the promise which Manoel de Saraiva made of ordering the 
destruction of the fortress of Anjediva, and the second that the 
state would send a present of such value and quantity that it 
would amount to one lac of pagodas. He s&id that if the state 
fulfilled these two promises, he, Sambhajee Raja Chatrapaty« 
would not fail in keeping his word to the full as be had promised 
In the terma of peace, and as I myselt replied to these 
two promises of Manoel Saraiva with my reasons, and citing 
that already the Earl Viceroy, Manoel Saraiva, Lir z Gonsalves 
Cotta, secretary of the state, had replied to Kavi Kalash and the 
other ministers of Sambhajee Rajah and to the Sultan Akbar, 
Mughal Prince. 1 said it was useless j;o such a matter further 
and that when Sambhaji Raze Chatrapaty and other ministers of 
his did not wish to desist from arguing these questions, I had 
order from the Earl Viceroy to go back to Goa since I had 
neither his commission nor order to proceed further in the matter, 
when Kavi Kalash asked me if he had brought an order to 
declare war, replied that I could hardly declare war since I 
came only to treat of peace and that even for that I had ncir order 
from the Earl Viceroy and thus after many disputes and con- 
fetences between me and Kavi Kalash took place over these two 
above mentioned points, we both came to an, agreement that 
Sambhaji Rajah Chatrapaty would send ambassadors with me to 
Goa to deal with these two points, since I had no authority nor 
any commission to reply to them, other than the reply given by 
the Earl Viceroy and the Secretary of the State through Manoel 
Saraiva, and that only the Earl Viceroy could settle theseitwo 
points in whatever way be liked. 1 said that 1 desired strongly 
that this peace should be settled and in taking ma to Qoa I 
abould do all that was in my power for preservation of peace 
apd as long as the Earl Viceroy did not defer to ambaseador of 
Sambhaji Rajifti Chatrapaty on* the resolution of these two 
above-mentioned points, there woul(f be a cessation of arms 
between both States, and thus I warned letters Jose de MeUo 
de Castro, Gkineral of the territories of the North and the other 
xiaptains of the same territories that there might not be any 
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hostility on their part or on ours until the above-mentioned 
ambassador of the Maharaja Chatrapati had reached Rairi with 
the reply of the Earl Viceroy stating what he resolves in the 
matters of these -ref erred to points* For the future be it known 
that Kavi Kalash and I settled the matters referred to above on 
this day, the sixth of September of the thousand six hundred 
and eighty four.” 

Having made this settlement, the Portuguese ambassador 
left Rbigad in October, by way of Chaul, and returned to Goa, 
arriving at that city in November 1684. 

The ambassadors of Sambhaji could not, however accompany 
the Fr. Frey Antonia *de Sao Joseph, though he waited several 
days at Basseiu for them. These Mahratta ambassadors went to 
Goa in December 1684. Their names are Rangaji Laxmidhar, 
who new Portuguese, and Sidoji Farzand. 

The Viceroy Earl of Alvor, though lacking in the necessary 
means of war, was not disposed to give in to the Mahratta 
government in the controversial points, and therefore, tried to 
break aw'ay from the treaty. 

Shortly after, the Viceroy Earl of Alvor recovered by 
force of arms the Portuguese territory in India which was 
ocfcupied by •Sambhaji. 



A COMMENTARY ON THE YAOBHATALAMKARA 
BY JNANAPRAMODAOANI 
COMPOSED IN JEHANOIR’S REIQN 
IN A. D.1628; SAMYAT 1681. 

BY 

P. K. GODE, M. A.. 

Curator^ BhandarJ/ir Onental Research Institute, Poona, 


No mention is made of a commentary on the Vaghhatalafn^ 
kara of VUgbhata I by a Jain Commentator Jhanapramodagani 
either by Dr. S. K. De in his Sanskrit Poetics or by Aufrecht in. 
his Caialogus Caialoqorum Only the Jain Oranthavali ( 1909 ) 
refers to a manuscript of this work in the Patan Bhandar (on 
p. 312 ) but the date of composition recorded therein and indi- 
cated by the remark is wrong. Perhaps 

«. »» .g ^ misprint for 1681 but this misprint is repeated in 

the Index of Dates given at the end of the Jain GranthSvali 
and is left uncorreoted in the annexed to the volume. 


The Govt. MSS Library at the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona, possesses only one manus<?ript of 
this VagbhatUlamkaravrtti. It is No. 798 of 1899-1915 and is 
included in the list of MSS printed by this Institute in 1925, 
Though the folios of the manuscript are serially numbered, 
the manuscript is incomplete, as on folio 1 the commentary 
on stanza 22 of the 2nd Pariccheda begins. The colophon 
the 2nd Pariccheda as recorded on folio 3 of the MS reads as 
follows 


- 

, _ ■ , ■ ^ A „ If 

WPWft TJawT: . 




The MS coneiats of 78 folios and is \iniformly written in 
a legible manner, charaoteristio of the Jain scribes. 
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JwisTO n II 


I 

'iltJnJI.^IWITbl^g: I 

gg l -qi l W I %q}|-^^ I m II II 
5% ft 

Vii^^nfiMTfjpSw I 
I 

3^51^ II “1 II 
fsirti: gqi(i3sfii#fi?r- 
HT^ ^3[n? f?^^^3-4 I 
jftt^WR ^ra?! gft«f: I 
irata %f ^i=i gf^ I1 1'^ II 

^^5lnf«I5W^- 
g*ti^^i: a^savTffl: u 
iwiifti^r^sragraft^i 

’PSaai'^-' II IS II 
».jR5R?ra^fjFim?if iig^f I 
4m wt a?ne[iftft3T " 1'’ n ^ 

?rRii«i3[arr5«EnfinflK4 ii ii 


srP5jn?!ifiir ^irai^q firaiwif: jRrenfW- 1. 
«ft I ^rflWR sj^RsnJi II I'l, II 

sft I ^i^(*r)^n^r sRRfw^a i 

II *nTil«vi >5i?g n n 

Ji’ftr 5Tmira?gf^ ah^rt i 
*iTOzn^ ifti I sfi^nfiflan'iR+i n ii 


I ^ ^R'*i^* 
{iinii^>i*if!)i^%^^«iaK^ !R^ II II 


The ohiotiogram '*fts n g ig^ i (^ ** in verse 18 of the shove 
oolcq^hon gives us Sftmxit 1681 ( = A.*D. 1625 ). as the date of 
oomposition of this commentary by ^JB&napramodagapi 'as 
stated In the verse. The expression "gisn^ presu- 
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mably refers to the reigti of Emperor Jebangiri whose Christian 
name, as we are given to understand vias Muhammad Sultan 
Then ag^in the epithet as applied to 

in verse 20 definitely states his imperial descent 
and this statement combined with the date of composition of the 
^Q^ ^j^Q^tary viz. A. D. 1625 leajT^es no doubt that the reference 
to in the two verses 19 and 20 is definitely appli- 

cable to Emperor Jehangir alone and not to Salem Shah» who 
was Emperor of Delhi between A. D. 1545 and 1553’ and who 
is stated to have honoured Candraklrti, the Jain Commentator 
of the S'artzs/;a/apm/cn.V(7 ^of AnubbutisvarupScHrya! The above 
colophon also mentions one ijl” or I 

am inclined to identify this King with Maharaja Gaja Sing* 
who was one of the distinguished officers employed by Jehangir 
to fiunf down Shah Jahan in May 1623 A, D during the latter’s 
revolt against the former. We also know that this officer of 
Jehangir was signally d^f^ated in one of his encounters with 
Shah Jahan’s forces to such an extent that even his tent equi- 
page wak seized by the enemy. Dr. Sudhindranath Bhatta- 
chaayya^ describes this encounter in his learned article on 
“ The Rebellion of Sluiha Julian etc/’ as follows: — 

“The need for wiping off the stain of this defeat was 
keenly felt and the rebel prince now made a fresh effort to 
dislbdge the Imperialists Irom their entrenchments. The fleet 
and the artillery renewed their activities and the Rajput forces 
under Rajp. Oa§ Scnqh of Jodhapur were rio^v vigorously 
attacked and reduced to great straits. Raids upon the Impe- 
rialist Camp followed, in one of which oven the tent equipage 
of t*lie Rajput Chief Gaj Singh was seized and many of his 
foll^^wers slain. The turn of Sultan Parvez soon came. His 

1. Vaniprasad; History of Jehangir (Allahabad) 1922, p. 8. 

2. Bhandarkar (B. G.); Report 1882^83 ^ p. 43-886 extract 
on p. 227— 

jjfb 9ff w ^ n 

3. Veniprasad; Hikory of Jehangir,^, ^(>2. 

4. Indian Historical Quarterly ^ Dec. 1934, p. 705. 
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camp was also successfully attacked and some of bh personal 
effects including the bed sted were carried away ** — ( Bebaristan 
313a— 313b.) 

As regards the identification of mentioned in 

verse 19 of the colophon, I am inclined to identify it with 
Lahore"' which was occasionally the seat of JehangVs court 
and where Jehangir arrived Jfrom Kashmir on October 12, 1625 
and stayed for a few months before he set out for Kabul in 
March 1626^. The name of the preaont MS colophon is 

phonetically nearer to ** Lahore than other names for it recorded 
by Mr. N. L. Day viz. 55 ^, 55 ^^, 

Our commentator informs us in the last verse of the colo- 
phon that the present MS is the i. e. the first original 

MS of the commentary, written by a scribe who is none other 
than one of his pupils named It appears to me, how- 

ever, to be rather a copy of this than the itself 

for the reason that inspite of the missing portion of the commen- 
tary for the Ist Pariccheda and 21 verses of the 2nd Pariccheda, 
the copyist has numbered the folios serially from 1 to 78 and 
secondly our MS contains scribal errors though it is nektly 
written, which would not have been the case, had it been a 
prepared under the direct supervision of the author. 
Our copy appears, .however, to be very old being characterized 
by the use of 

Our commentator Jfianapramoda belonged to 
which is the 11th branch line from the main line of * 

The commentary was composed in Samiat 1681 ( = A. D. 1625 ) 
whan was the head-monk of the 

). He died in Samvat 1699 ( = A. D. 1643 ) * at Patan 
i. e. 18 years later. A year later i. e. in A. D. 1644 the 


1. Hiitwry of Jehafigir, p. 401. 

2. Goograj^hical Dictionary Ori. Seriea 1927 ) p, 244. 

3. Jinavi jaya : Kharatara Gaecha faftwaU Sangtaha^ Cilcntta, 
1932, p. 36. 

4. Ibid. Ooippan— ** 

erwf \ wfqrsr: u. etc.'’ 
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divided into several branches. The ** referred 

to in the colophon is the line founded hy His 

predecessor was on^ who hetame ^ in Sam vat 1432 

{=:A.D. 1376) at Patan ahd died in Sam vat 1461 ( = A. D. 1405), 

The “ ” to which our commentator belongs has 

not been mentioned in the Kharatara Qaocba Patt&valis. There 
is, however, one mentioned as one of the five pre- 
eminent pupils of This-firif^ was born in Samvat 1595 

( = A. D. 15S9 ) and died in Samvat 1670 ( A. D. 1614 ). 

The “ *’ ^ mentioned in verse 3* of the colophon is 

one of* the four ^<^3 or families called after =sR[, and 
who are said to have renounced the world with their 
families at the advice of Other of 

mentioned in verses 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 of the colophon are : — 

* ^-He comes after in the Pattftvaii of 
He is* said to have founded 84 n^s. 

^ He is said to have died after installing 
in the line in Sainvjft 1088 ( = A. D. 1033 ). He gave 
the title to his pupil 

^ — He obtained the title in Samvat 1088 

( = A. D. 1032 ) from his guru 

' — There are several of this name referred to 
in the Kharataragaccha Pattavali but the meant 
here is the same as No. 41 of the Pattavali who was 
preceded by and succeeded by 

1. Ibid; p. 32. 

2. Ibid, p 3o. 

3. -Ibid, pp. 8, 9, 18. 

4. Ibid, pp. 3, 10, 20, 43. 

5. Ibid, pp. 8, 10, 20,43, 44. 

6. Ibid pp. 12, 21, 43, p. 44 — ^The story of how the title 

was obtained by from hie is given in Pattavali 

3—'* ^ ?T<^: I Uji mmi: I 

I 41 S?i^:Vw ftv# srnt The Ifsg- was caUed 
after this incident narrated in the Pattavali. 

7. Ibid, p, 23. 
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The Patt&yali (p. 44) records an anecdote of this Suri 
according to which of Delhi, while on deathbed, 

mistook an attendent calleh for' prince and 

granted the royal arms to him. the son of a 

prophesied by to become When the 

above mistake was pointed out to the Emperor he remarked. — 
''m ^ Thereafter the Empe- 

ror’s true son was destroyed and having obtained kingdom 
ruled as 

’ — He is mentioned as 42nd Suri in the Pattavali. 
No dates of this Suri are recorded in the Pattavali. He is the 
author of ^f/%. 

* — He is mentioned as the 43rd Suri in the Khara- 
taragaccba Pattavali. He wrote many works and 
became Suri in Saihvat 1167 ( = A, D. 1111 ) and died 
sir months later in Samvat 1168 'at Citrakuta. About 
this time the first branch line of the Kharataragaccha 
came into existence and was called “ 

s— He is identical with mentioned in the Patta- 
ralis. The name is applied to this Suri in 

the (p. 4). He was born in Samvat 

1132 ( = A. D. 1076 ) and died in Samvat 1211 ( = A.’ D. 
1155 ) at Ajmere. Many amodotes are recorded about 
his miraculous powers and achievements in the Patta- 
valis. The Suris mentioned in the 1st line of verse 6 
of the colophon under the expression “ f^^rj^trCrsT^inr- 
are the following.* — 

He is 54th Suri in the Pattavali. He was born 
in Samvat 1375 ( = A. D. 1319) and died at Patan in 
Samvat 1422 ( = A. D. 1366). 


1. Ibid pp. lOj 23j 24j 34^ 45^ 46,— p. 3— 

2. IMd, pp. 3, 4, 10, 24, 46. 

3. Ibid, pp. 4, 10, 11, 24-27, 29, 46-51, 53.. 

4. Ibid, pp. 31, 32. 
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* — He is No, 55 of fcbe PattSvali. He became Suri 
in Samvat 1433 ( i. e. in A. D. J376 ) afc Pafcan and died 
at Devalved in Sgimvafc 1461 ( = A. D. 1405 ). 

^ — He is No. 56 of the PatUvali. He became Suri 
in Samvat 1475 ( = A. D. 1419 ) and died in Samvat 
1514 ( = A. D. 1458 ). 

The Suris mentioned in the* 2nd line of verse 6 of the 
Colophon are •— 

He is No. 57 in the PattSvali. He resided at 
Jesalmeru. He was born in Samvat 1487 (=A. D. 1431) 
and died in Samvat 1530 ( ~ A. D. 1474 ). 

-~He is No. 58 in the i^ittavali. He was born 
in Samvat 1510 ( = A. D. 1450) and died at Ahmedabad 
, in Samvat 1555 ( = A. D. 1499 ). 

•‘’—He is No. 59 in the PattSvali. He was born in 
Samvat 1524 ( = A. D. 146S ) and died at Patan in 
Samvat 1582 ( = A. l5. 1526 ). 

The Suris of the Kharataragaccha mentioned in verse 7 of 
the Colophon are : — 

— He is No. 60 of the Jain PattSvali and was 
born in Samvat 1549 ( = A. D. 1493 ) and died in 
Samvat 1612 ( = A. D. 1556 ) 

He is No. 61 of the Jain Paltavali and was 
born ill Samvat 1595 ( = A. D. 1539 ). He became Suri 
in Samvat 1612 ( = A. D. 1556 ) and died in Samvat 
1670 { = A. D. 1614). 

He is No. 62 of the Jain Pattavali. He was 
born in Samvat 1615 ( = A, D. 1559 ), became Suri in 
.Samvat 1670 ( = A, D. 1614 ) and died in Samvat 1674 
( = A. D. 1618 ). 


1. Ibid, p. 32. 
3. Ibid, p# 83. 
5. Ibid. 

7. Ibid, p. 34. 
12 


2. Ibid, 

4. Ibid. 

6. Ibid, p. 33. 
8. Ibid, p. 35. 
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* — This Suri mentioned in verse 8 of the Colophon 
is No. 63 of the Jain Pattavali. As we have remarked 
above he was af the bead of the at the tim® 

when the commentary by Jfianapramodagani was 
composed in Samvat 1681 ( = A. D. 1625 ). He died in 
Sarhvat 1699 ( = A. D. 1643). His parents belpnged to 
the One of the pupils named who 

belonged to the same ^ viz. was made Suri by 

him and named who is identical with 

mentioned in verse 9 of the ColophOh. The branch of 
Kharataragaccha called the began with 

in Samvat 1686 ( = A. D 1630 ). 

The expression of verse 9 of the 

colophon obviously refers to the fact corroborated by the 
Pattftvalis that installed as a Suri in his 

own line. Inverse 10 of the colophon we Are inforified that 

an illustrious branch of the Eharataragaccha was named after 
while verse 11 states that belonged to the 

branch line called after This is the same as was 

installed by in his line as stated in the Pattavali.* 

Verse 12 of the colophon mentions that was the pupil of 
this After comes and after him is mention* 

ed (verse 13). Verse 14 of the colophon introduces 

us to who was the direct preceptor of our commentator as 
stated in verse 17. This preceptor ^9r41^ belonged to the line 
of Verses 15 and 16 of the colophon contain merely 

laudatory description of who, as we have seen above, was 
the immediate preceptor of our author 


1. Ibid. 

2. Ibid, p. 36— 

wmi ftw \ smm ^rr: » 

8. Ibid, p. 32— the Pattavali refers to as 

mnrimvn 

4. Ibid. 

5. Ibid, p. 33. 

6. Jbid* pp, 12, 33 — founded the lines called after 
and goTFr. 
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In the foregoing lines we have tried to identify with the 
help of available doouments all the historical data of an im- 
portant nature futnished by the orily available MS of JUftna- 
pramoda*s coihmentary on the Vagbhatalamkdra, It is not the 
object of the present paper to discuss the literary merits of the 
commentary in question and benoe that question must be left 
to other scholars. Our purpose in the present study is mainly 
historical and more specifically chronological, as chronology 
is the very back-bone of all historical research. 

As the present commentary furnishet? its own date of com- 
position internal evidence is of no use for purposes of chrono- 
logy. Some of t be •references it makes to previous authors and 
works may, however, he noted here as the commentary is 
represented only by two MSS so far as we know. These 
references are the following : — 

folios 9. 44. 
fol. 12, 

-fol. 14, 

fol. 14, 33, 41, 

— fol. 21, 

29, 45. 

( on )~fol. 4i. 

Though the commentary does not bristle with references as 
in the case of Mallinfttha’s commentaries it is quite learned in 
its tone and treatment. 



HISTORY OF BARODA COINS : AND HINT NAMES 
1766 to 1800 

BY 

V. R. TalvalKAR a. R. 1/ B. A. ( London ) L. C. E. 

St^te Architect, Baroda. 

History of coins struck by Gaikwads. 

History of coins struck by Gaik wad rulers divides itself 
into two periods. The 1st period roughly begins somewhere 
after 1763' and it ends in about the year 1802. This period 
roughly corresponds with the reign of Emperpr Shaha Alum of 
Delhi ( 1759-1806 ) and it covers the reigns of Sayajirao I 
( 1773-93 ) and his two regents Fatesingrao alias Baba Sahib 
( 1778-89) and Manajirao (1789-93). Govindrao^s claims 
( 1793-1800 ) were recognised prior to 1771. But soon they were 
set at naught, and they were recognised again in 1793. He 
died in 1800. Coins that can be unmistakably attributed to 
(1) Sayjirao I (2) his two regents or (3) to Govindrao are noc 
known. But neverthless there is ample evidence in the State 
records which establishes beyond doubt that coins were struck 
by these Gaikwad rulers except Manajirao during this period. 
Three copper coins struck at Baroda in the years 1802^ and >804 
are in the Lahore Museum. They are of the type of Shaha Alum 
with a dagger and mint name of Baroda inscribed. Regnal 
year of Shah Alum is mentioned on them. The type of coin 
struck by the earlier Gaikwad rulers probably resembled the 
type issued by other Maratha rulers of this period. It would be 
appropriate to study these coins and see what information may 
be available from the Baroda State records. Comparative study 
of coins of this period issued by (1) Moghal Emperors and (2) 
other principal constituents of Maratha^ confederacy will show 


(1) Vide seleo. Baroda State Records Vol. 1 Nos. 9I~92. Damaji got 
Sena Khas Khaili Royal Seal, a military Saranjam and rights of 
Sovereignty after the battle of Rakhasa-bhuwan ( 10-8-1763 ) 
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the type of coin then prevailing. History of Gaikwad coins 
from 1806 onwards is already published. Coins of this period 
need no reference to know their ty{>e as they are sufGioiently 
well known. .Since 1803 a remarkable change occurred in the 
Gaikwad coins. 

The initial letter of the rulers’ name such as err for 
Anandrao, m for Sayajirao* and so on, as well as the initial 
letter of the family name Gaikwad are invariably found on 
these coins, after 1803. Hence they are distinguishable. 
Besides they are preserved in more than one museum. 

Broadly speaking it may be said that thp Gaikwad coins 
of the early period from 1763 to 1802 correspond very closely 
to those of Emperbr Sbaha Alum ( 1759-1806 ) and those 
from 1806 to the date of suppression of the mutiny ( 1858 ) 
correspond to the above coins but the name of Akbar II 
(1806-1837) appears on them instead of Shaha Alum's name. 
This type continued* after the death of Akbar and his regnal 
year appears long after his death, even on coins of Qanpatrao 
(1847-56) and Khanderao (18^6-71). 

“The right of coinage was jealously guarded by the 
Moghul rulers. As their power declined, the States that arose, 
gradually assumed the right of striking their coins. For 
eoononiic as much as for political reasons these coins were first 
issued of t!ie prevailing Iniperial type usually that of Shaha 
Alum n with the addition of a characteristic ornament or 
letter. But it was not until the end of the Moghal Empire that 
the name of the Einper^ r completely disappears from the coins 
of the States, which had long ceased to own any allegiance to 
him. The type continued long after the Emperor’s death. ” 
( Cat. of Coins, Ind. Sec , Calcutta Museum Vol. IV, page 153 ). 
This is a sufficient authority entitling us to hold that Bahadur 
Shaba’s name did not appear on any of the coins of Gaikwad 
rulers. He was reduced to the status of a Jahagirdar or State 
pensioner by the British. The influence of the latter was very 
strong at Baroda. This accounts for absence of Bahadur Shaba’s 
name on Gaikwad coins. 

Early agfieements of minting operations. 

The earliest , agreement for striking coins is of the 
year 1769 ( Samvat 1826 ) ( S. R. i. e. State Records. Er. 7 ). In 
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this agreement there is a reference to the operations of the mint 
of a previous year. 

Following is a rendering in brief of ihis atgreement : — 

“ Appointment for the w^rk of Mahal mint in the town of 
Naslk of Parsharam Yadav Panchal, a goldsmith, on these 
conditions: — (1) Rupees to be credited to Khando Qanesh 
resident of Nasik. (2) The weight of one rupee ( purchased ) 
is Hi ‘ Masa ’ or 979 tolas per one thousand rupees. (3) The 
(new) rupee to be struck to weigh Hi ‘ Masa *. The difference 
of half a masa between the rupee purchased and rupee struck 
afresh amounts to'500 Mase per 1000 rupees. This is equivalent 
to 41 rupees per standard weight or 44^ rupe'^s according to the 
new standard weight. Thus rupees 1000 purcbaped were to be 
converted and reatruck so as to amount to Rs. 1044-8-0. ” 


The surplus amount of Rs. 44-8-0 was to be distributed as 
follows to cover incidental expenditure of the mint — 

Rs. 4-12 -0 for labour per 1000 rupees struck which included 
(a) Stamping 0-12-0 fb) making flat bars sub- 
dividing into rupee, weighing etc. Rs. 2-8-0 (c) 
Hammering 0-8-0 (d) Pursburam Chokshi 

Re. 1-0-0 ( for checking etc. ) 


Rs. 10-0-0 

Rs. 1—8 — 0 
Rs. 4-4—0 


Ijoss per 1000 rupees inclii ling coninis.sion on 
purchase of specie. 

Coal, charity sundries, 
interest per 1000 rupees. 


20 - 8—0 


This agroemoiit further stipulates that the balance of 
Rs. 24 out of Rs. 44-8 per 1000 should be remitted to Govern- 
ment. A clerk at Rs. 10 and a menial at Rs. 6 in all Rs. 16 
per mensum wnu-e to be provided by the Government. New 
rupee was to be similar to the issue of the previous year. 
Inferior coinage was liable for punishment. Accounts of 
minting were to be rendered to Kamavisdar. Further, this 
agreement of 176^ clearly states that in the past year the 
charges for minting operations amounted to Rs. 38-8 against 
44-8 of 1769 per Rs. 1000 struck. From this last statement it is 
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possible to presume that a beginning to mint coins must have 
been already made prior to 1769. Such new departures are 
usually simultaneous in occurrence with other important 
political events. • It is therefore logical to conclude that soon 
after Rakhasbhowan battle in 1763 coinage might have been 
issued by Daraajirao probably in 1766, from one of the mints out 
of Nasik, Chandor or Talegod Dabhade. 

In the historical Selections from Baroda State Records 
Vol. 1, 1724-1768^ seal in the name Daraajirao bearing full 
titles of a ruler appears on No. 91 dated 7r'3-1763. This is a 
letter addressed by Damajirao to his son expressiiig ius satis- 
faction at the news tb/lt the Nawab of Cambay who bad invaded 
his district^ of Potlad, Matar and Dholka was pushed back. In 
No. 92 dated 21-3-1763 Damaji is granted 9 Mahals in 
1?orfh Gujrat wliicb form the present Mohsana District. 
In N(y. 121 oj 176^ of the above Selections there is a 
feferom’e to om^ Jjad Mahomed Sikargar who was sent to 
Gwalior In Ibid No. 122 dated 1766 this same Lad Mahomed 
Sikargar i^ stated In have rtiiirni'd from Narwar with an 
equipment for Ttmking armours, and he was to proceed to 
Abmedahad or Kheda. Narwar was an important Mint town in 
the territory of Mahadaji Sfiindia. Those references amply 
pri)ve that metal polisher** had arriv^'d in Baroda from the North 
India and there were prepara''iorm sot on foot for some 
campaign. In their train probably rnetal engravers came from 
Narwar, It is very curious that Maratha coins of Narwar have 
inscribed on them a dagger ( (Hcutla Museum Mol. 4 Oat. of 
Coins p. 315 ) as a mint mark similar to that on three copper 
(y)ins struck at Baroda dated 42 and 41 ( 1801-1803 ) of regnal 
year of Shaha Alum ( Coins, Laho' * Museum No. 3198-99-3200 ). 
About the' year 1766 cuius must have been struck for tlie first 
time by Damajirao as he was then at the height of power. But 
the coins of 1769 according to the agreement of Nasik Mint 
fall beyond the reign of Damajirao. 

It may further be observed that tho agreement of 1769 
for operations of a mint U important in several respects, ft 
clearly gives the manner in which bullion for coinage had to 
be obtained by melting old coins and re-striking them. To 
cover the loss due to re-striking, it was devised to reduce the 
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weight of the rupee by j a * Masa.’ This brought a net profit of 
2*4 p. c. to the Government coffers. As the bullion was obtained 
by melting old silver coin there was no scope for adding more 
base metal and no mention is conseqilently made thereof in the 
agreement. Since no mention is made of legends or other 
distinguishing marks it has to be presumed that these must 
have been of Imperial Moghal type of Shaha Alum ; as indeed 
such was the practice in vogi^e elsewhere. Coins of this period 
struck by other Maratha rulers such as Shinde from Ujjain and 
Holkar from Indore are of Moghal types. There is one 
other noteworthy point in this agreement that requires scrutiny 
The mint inentioued therein is that of Nasik This appears to 
be rather curious as Gaik wad territories c?id not include Na^ik. 
It is therefore necessary to ex[)lain why the coins were struck at 
Nasik ill 1769. 

The ye.ir 1769 falls within the interval during w'bich 
there was a dispute for the sovereignty of Baroda between the 
sons of Damajirao. 'fbe dispute between Govindrao on one side 
and Sayajirao witli his brothers Fatesingrao and Manajino on 
the other was not decided till 1772 Govindrao was a prisoner 
of the Peshwas at Poona, soon after the battle of Diiodhap, in 
1768 and he succeeded in persuading them to acknowledge his 
claims to the Gadi of Baroda after agreeing to pay to the 
Peshwas the formjdable sum of 50 j lakhs of rupees But 
Fate«singrao wiio happened to be in Poona in 1771 obtained a 
reversal of this decision in favour of Sayajirao T. Fatebiiigrao 
who was in Baroda in 1768 at the time of Damajirao’*'' death 
probably secured Baroda which he did not subsequently abandon 
( Baroda Gazetteer 1920, Me.ssT«j. Desai and Clerke, Vol I 
p. 467 ). Nazrana from Sayajirao I to Narayanrao Peshw'a is 
recorded in 1773 in Baroda accounts. Part of tbe interval 
between 1768 to 1773 might have passed in the name of Govind- 
rao. The issue of a rupee from Nasik mint seems to be a matter 
of expediency devised for t-ome unknown reasons. There is no 
njention in the agreement of 1769 of the aggregate amount of 
rupees to be struck. Govindrao was out of Baroda at this time 
and being once declared rightful claimant; he might have struck 
coins on his way to Baroda which he could not enter. Govind- 
rao was a partisan of Kaghoba Dada who was already under 
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vigilance residing at Anandvalli near Nasik. Another Maratb a 
mint was at Chandore not far from Na^k. But this mint was 
closed prior to 1769 and it did not reopen till 1772-73. This 
further explains why Govindrao might have struck coins at 
Nasik. Mint was opened ac Nasik in 1765-66 ( Selections from 
Peshwa* diaries Vol. VII, p, 29J' by Wad and Joshi, Raghoba’s 
diary. ) 

Madhaorao Peshwa died in November 1772. But before 
his death he had expres.sed an opinion iu favour of 
Sayajirao with Fatesingrao as nis Mutalik ( Regaiit ) stipulating 
that Fatesing was to^be supported if Govindrao raised any 
disturbance in the State. In the year 1773 Narayanrao Peshwa 
was assassinated and this led to wars which ultinnitely ended in 
tJie treaty of Salbai communicated to Fatesingrao in 1783. This 
left the party of ^ayajirao and his brother Fatesingrao as the 
undisputed rulers of Baroda. The earlier seal of Sayajirao 
attached to letters patent ( Sanad ) dated 1771 is as follows : — 

wriK 

This cannot bo considered as the seal of a ruling sove- 
reign. Therefore Sayajirao was not installed on the Gadi 
till Inte in 1773. In the letters patent ( Sanads ) granted in 1769 
the seal bears the legend in the name of Trimbakrao. Thus it 
irf obvious that in 1769 the coins might have been struck as a 
matter of expediency by tlu* agents of Govindrao at Nasik, if 
not by lliraseli. Now there is no agreement for a mint to be 
found in the State records between the years 1769 and 1794 
( Samvat 1826 and 1851 ). Curiously in 1794 the agreement for 
mint was made bv Govindrao. Ap'parently during the regime 
of Sayajirao ( 1773-93 ) and his regents the mints were run 
departraentally by the Government. But Govindrao might 
have held different views and perhaps the minting operations 
were conducted by him under a contract system. Hence there 
are on State records agreements, for all practical purposes, 
regi^larly made from 1794. • That Go vindrao’s claims for the 
Gadi were accepted in If 69 is certain. It is also certain that 
spme where before 1772 they were rejected. It is probable 
that coins were struck at Nasik between 1769 and 1772 and they 
might have been issued by Govindrao or his agents, under the 

13 
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patronage of Baghoba. Perhaps these coins might have been 
struck to serve as a manifesto asserting Govindrao* s rights to 
Gadi as was the usual practice observed sooft after accession. 

There is one copper coin in our possession which bears 
the regnal year 13. Besides it bears two letters nr. ^IT. in 
Nagri script. It is not clear whose regnal year it is. If it 
is taken as of Sbaha Alum then the coin corresponds to years 
1771-72. If it is taken to be of Akbar IT it would fall in the 
year 1819-20. Even after Akbar’s death his regnal years were 
continued on Gailcwad coins. There are no Gaikwad coins 
bearing regnal year of Bahadur Shaha as he was a Jahagirdar 
of the British who exercised a strong influence in Baroda. 
Therefore this coin must be either of 1771-72 or 1819-20. Now 
there was no other Gaikwad ruler bearing the name whic]i 
begins with m than Govindrao-son of Damajirao, wThiose 
claims to Gadi were accepted aboutf the year 1769-72, 
There was a claimant by name Govindrao, who came to the 
forefront in the year 1819-20. He was the adopted son of Fate- 
singrao II, the regent of Anandrao. It is unlikely that he 
would have struck coins. It may therefore be concluded that 
the coin under reference was struck by -Govindrao during his 
first regime, i. e. 1769-72. Ganpatrao Gaikwad ruled from 1847 
to 1856. His coins would bear regnal year of Akabar II whfch 
would be 40 or more. Therefore the above coin cannot be of 
Ganpatrao. 


Agreement of 1794 for minting coiits. 

After 1769 the next agreement is dated 1794 ( 1851 Samvat ). 
It stands in the name of a goldsmith Jasa ( S. R. 13) f(fr 
the mint at Baroda. In this agreement a mention is made 
of an enquiry conducted by Government for striking debased 
coins in the previous year 1793. After this inquiry it was 
decided to entrust operations of Baroda mint to the above said 
Jasa and it was agreed as follows 

“ ( 1 ) To add copper ratees .in weight per rupee ins(j 9 ad 
of 12 ratees as before. Rupee was to 60 of the type called 
Shiyasbahi i. e. bearing Sayajirao's marks and in all respecti} 
resembling the rupee issued during the regime of Baba Sahib 
(Regent Fatesingrao Gaikwad 1778-89), For breach of contract^ 
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a penalty of Rs. 10,000/- was stipulated. The contract was to 
run from the 1st of the month of Kartik for 1% months, I. e. 
from about Novenfber 1,794 to November 1795. It was also 
stipulated in the agreement to remit Rs 42001 to Haribhakti 
Parekh in instalments. Government was to issue a note ( Sanad) 
in favour of Jasa for purchase of silver in Baroda, Surat or 
Bombay, out of which 2/3rds was to be retained for Baroda mint 
and l/3rds was to be retained for Kheda mint.** 

A similar •enquiry was made in connection with the 
working of the mint of Fort Kheda (S. R. 19) which was 
entrusted under contract to a goldsmith Ramchandra alias 
Kaka. Here too it was ordered at the end of the enquiry ( i ) to 
add at the rate of lOj ratees of copper per rupee instead of 13 
ratees as before, ( ii ) to mint Rs. 6 less per 1000 of Shiyashahi. 
This agreement was for the same period, i. e. 1794-95 for a sum 
of Rs. iOOUl and the tfmouuL was to be remitted to Haribhakti. 

t 

Following facts are revealed by these two agreements 
taken, together Cl) There were at least two mints, one at 
Baroda and the other at Klioda ui the year 1793-94 and 1794-95. 
(5) Silver (pure) was to be purchased at Bombay, Surat or 
Baroda. (3) The coin was to be of the type of Shiyashahi, 
whibh implied that the issue was t(» be similar in all respects to 
that issued in tlie name of Say<uirao I during the regency 
()f Fatesingrao. Shiyashahi coins must have been struck there- 
fore between the years ] 778-89. In the agreement of the year 
1769 tliire is •no nientioii of the addition of base metal because 
the rupee was to be restruck to the reduced weight in order that 
minting should luring profit by way of royalty, without any cost 
to Government. In other respects 't. he rupee of 1769 was similar 
ill type to- what may have been issued by Maratha rulers. This 
type was predominantly Moghal. 

It may also be concluded that Shiyashahi rupee men- 
tioned in these two agreements of 1794-95 was issued by the 
Gaikwad rulers as their o^n coin and a beginning must have 
beefi made to issue coins some years before 1794. Fatesingrao 
the Regent died on the 1st of December 1789. He had reached 
the zenith of his power in 1783. After the treaty of Balbai in 
1783 the Gaikwads became virtually independent of the Peshwas 
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and their connection with the British began to grow more 
intimate. It may be that with increased importance as well as 
due to facilities for obtaining silver in the market through the 
British agency at Surat and Bombay it became profitable to 
strike silver coins at Baroda from bullion instead of melting 
specie and restriking coins. It is clear beyond douH that 
between the years 1763 and 1793 the Gaikwad rulers carried 
minting operations which were in the process of evolution. 

Agreements of 1796. 

Two more agreements are on record which were executed 
in the year 1796 ( Sam vat 1853 ) — on, for the mint of 
Baroda and the other for the mint of Kheda. Both are practi- 
cally analogous and similar to the two agreements on record 
dated 1794 retaining the usual difference in the proportioti ot 
base metal in tlie rupee issued from Kheda which «tood at one 
ratee higher than the issue of Baroda rupee. Tl'e agreement foi 
the mint of Baroda is interesting as it is the outcome of a peti- 
tion addressed by Kaka Soni to 'Bhrimant Anandrao Samsher 
Bahadur in which ho says “ The mint of Kheda was entrusted 
to me, and that of Baroda to Jasa Soni. These were worked 
jointly by us. But this joint working was not profitable. Hence 
out of my own free choice I have agreed (now) to undertake the 
work of the mint of Baroda for minting rupees to the amount of 
Rs. 27001^-. The mixture of base metal per rupee to 
be 94 ratees, ” 

A similar petition was filed by Jasa for the working of 
Kheda mint in which the mixture of base metal was to be 
lOJ ratees, and the total weight of the rupee was to he 37 vals. 

Since these petitions are dated in the year 1706 and a 
change is solicited the mint of Baroda during the previous years 
i. e. 1795-96 must have been leased to Ja.sa Soni and that of 
!|[heda to Kaka Soni. 

Id the year 1803 ( Sam vat 1860 ) an agreement is 
signed by Valabh Bhagwandas Soni yi which the mint of 
Petlad is mentioned for the first time. Kheda was transferred 
to the British on the 5th of May 1803. Therefore it ceased to 
be a mint of Gaikwad rulers Total weight of the rupee to be 
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issued from Petlad was stipulated to be 29^ vals according to 
Baroda weights, out of which silver was to be 26 vals. The 
merchants of Baroda wei;e to supply bullion in equal parts to 
the mints at Peflad and Baroda. The lease on trial for one 
month was to be given to the said Soni and if successful it was 
to be ectended for a period of further 12 months. The rupee 
was to be Amshahi-Anashahi i. e. in the name of Anandrao. 
This is the 6rst mention of Anaslrahi rupee on record. 

An agreement for the lease of the Baroda mint for the 
year 1804 and 1805 ( Samvat 1861 ) in the name of Trikam- 
bhakti* Soni stipulates the total weight of the rupee to 
be 29^ vals equivalent to a weight of 11 mase out of which 
silver was to be 26 vals according to Baroda weights. The lease 
was for an amount of Rs. 20,000/-. One Haribhai Bliaichand 
Parekh stood as guarantoe. The rupee was to be Martandshahi. 
What was exactly nfeant by the term Martandshahi is not 
clearly stated. But by analogy ic might be inferred that 
Martandshahi rupees bad on them inscribed the letter jp in 
Nagari script. Anashahi rupees, which came into existence 
^out the same time had inscribed on them the letter which 
was the first alphabet of the ruler’s name. Martandshahi rupees 
implied an issue in the name of the family deity of the rulers of 
Baroda as au act of piety. 

Mint of Sankheda. 

A -new mint (S. R. 24) was opened at Sankheda in 1804 
( Samvat 1861 ), Sankheda came in the possession of Gaikwads 
along witli Savli and Dabhoi in lieu of Ahmedabad transferred 
to the British in 1803. An agreeyient with a goldsmith Chatur 
Tapidas resident of Baroda is in the State records. He was to 
remit by monthly instalments of Rs. 1000/- an aggregate sum 
of Rs. 12000/- in the year. The rupee issue of Sankheda was to 
contain 26 vals of silver and its total weight was to be full 
11 mase according to Baroda weights. Silver bullion and rials 
{ Spanish rials which the. Portuguese issned in India ) 
were to be purchased kom Baroda. One Sakharain Chirnnaji 
was to supervise worlc of the mint. The rupee issued from 
Sankheda mint w&s to be similar to that of Baroda 
in all respects. 
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The British rupee had 3 grains on an average less of 
silver than Baroda rupee. ( Selections from Correspondence on 
Baroda currency Vol. I). Baroda rupees struck by GovindraO' 
in 1796 had 26 vals of silver which was equivalent to 156*26 
grains. The rupee struck in the mofussil mints had six grains 
less of silver. In 1811-12 during Anandrao’s reign thq silver 
per rupee was 25^ vals, i. e. 153*25*grain8 in weight. 

Names of mint — towns in Baroda. 

Qaikwad mints existed in Baroda, Kheda. Petlad and 
Sankheda. From the agreement for conducting mint operations 
dated 1769 ( S. R. 7 ) quoted before, Gaijcwad rulers seem to 
have some connection with the mint at Nasik. This mint was 
opened in 1766 under orders of Madhawrao Peshwa ( diary of 
Madhawrao Peshwa selections, Wad and Joshi, VoJ. VII page 297vV 
This mint in all likelihood issued coins for Da/najirao in about 
1766 and for Govindrao during 1769 to 1772, Besides these 
other mints existed at (1) Nawsari (2) Amreli and (3) Dabhoi 
In the year 1836 letter No. 321 addressed by the resident to the 
Baroda Government ( S. R. No. 76 ) ran as follows : — 

** Arrangements made to issue small coin from the 
mint of Fort Nawsari should be stopped. Vide letter of the 
previous year ( 1835 ) which remains unreplied. , Thereupon 
Gopal Mairal, Sar Subha Athavishi was addressed to suspend 
issuing small copper coins from Nawsari mint. This mint must 
have existed prior to 1835. It cannot be said with any accuracy 
when it first struck coins. State Records reference dated 1852 
( S. R. 54 } mentions besides the mints of Baroda and Petlad 
that of Dabboi. Dabhoi came into the possession of Gaik wad 
along with Sawli and Sunkheda in 1803. Dabhoi being more 
important than Sunkheda, mint at the latter might have been 
transferred to the former in about 1 805. Among the papers 
relating to mints there are documents dated 1829 bearing 
references to the effect that other mints for small copper 
ooine should be, closed as the one in the city of Baroda has 
commenced working ( S. R. 62 and 64 )• Unfortunately names 
of these other mints are not mentioned. Babashahi ( Gaikwadi ) 
copper coins now in Watson Museum, Rajkote, are distinct by 
themselves and they appear to have been issued from some place^ 
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in Kathlawad and in all likelihood from Amreli. These coins 
are ornate find they are fine epecimens of craftsmanship. 
Besides there is usually the letter ^ orF these coins like those of 
their States of Kathiawad such as Junagad and Nawanagar^ 
Kachha etc. Besides, the coins have as mint mark ( 1 ) 
dagger ( 2 ) scimitar ( 3 ) elephant ( 4 ) long leaf ( 5 ) flag 
(6) streamers etc. singly* or in combination and such 
other ornaments which are well-drawn. Impressions of these 
coins were sent here by Mr. Gadre, Curator, Watson 
Museum Rajkot, ffhere are two coins of copper in iiiy possession 
also. Name of the mint is quite legible on them. This is 
unmista'kably Amreli. There is no doubt that there was a mint 
at Amreli. 

The rulers of Baroda issued rupees with Ankush as 
iitintp mark fro*'i Ahmedabad jointly with the Peshwas from 
1753 to* 1803 and independently by the Gaikwads upto 1817. 
After 1803 letter ^TT was added to distinguish them as 
Gaikwad issue A reference is already made to the mint 
of Nawsari. One Mancherji • Desai of Nawsari was the 
first person in the Baroda Stale who obtained a guarantee 
for personal safety from the British Government. As early 
as 1793 Govindrao Gaikwad requested Mr. Griffith, Chief 
of Surat, to give Mancherji his a‘'HurancG for his safety 
from oppression. The Navsari mint seems to have been closed 
some time after 1836 ( Baroda Gaz Desai and Clerke, vol. I 
page 552 ). 



TWO LIMES IN RAJA SAMBHAJFS OWN HAND. 

( Prof. D. V. PotDaR ) 

The question of the literacy ‘of Shivaji Maharaj naturally 
evokes a very wide interest. Dearth of documentary material 
has rendered a satisfactory solution of the question very 
difficult. 

One of the surest approaches to the solution would in my 
opinion be found by a careful examination of reliable docu- 
ments where we have autograph writings of contemporary kings 
and the predecessors and successors of Shiwaji. In this note I 
will confine myself only to the latter part of this examination 
and that too a very brief one. 

We have to-day in our possession a few official letters 6f 
Maloji, Shaiiaji, Jijabai, Paisoji and other elderly members 
of Shivaji’s house. Put except perhaps, in the case of one letter 
of Shahaji, we cannot say we are able to see autograph-writiijg 
anywhere. Other evidences of a circumstantial nature are strong 
enough, though not conclusive, showing that Shahaji, the father 
of Shiwaji, could read and write not only Marathi l)ut Sanskrit. 
But for the preseuf this basis cannot be regarded as a sure 
foundation for us to build up our conclusions about Shiwaji's 
ability to write. However, we are more fortunate in pos Tessin g 
dooumouts where we get the autogrdph-writing^ of Sambhaji, 
Shiwaji’s son, an 1 of Shabu, his grandson. 

This direct documentary evidence about the autograph 
writing of Sambhaji is what I want to put forward in this note. 

Thi.s document was secured in Konkan where Sambhaji 
carried on his couipaigns tor many years. 

It is adfinpatra or a gift-deed and it records presents and 
itifts bestowed by the Raja on a learned Brahmin of the Bakare 
family on the coronation day. 

It is not yet fully published by me. This document may be 
regarded as unique being the only one of 'its kind. Copies 6f 
other Sanskrit gift-deeds of Sambhaji were published by the late 
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Rao Bahadur Parasnis, some years back, but; the originals have 
not become available yet. 

In this DSnpatm, Sambhaji imitates the practice and style 
of the old Hindh Kings in India when they made gifts on 
auspicious occasions. This fact may be taken to illustrate the 
desire ®f Sambhaji to stand forth as the champion of Hindu 
revival, started under his illustrious father. 

There are a number of points* of great interest in the docu- 
ment which merit the attention of scholars but here I will 
confine myself to only one item. 

This document bears two lines in Raja SamUJiaji's own hand 
at the top. 

The lines read 

»T=r if iifi ii 

Translation 

“What follows in writing is approved of by me,Shambhurai 
Chh otrapati, the son of Shri Shivaji*’ Tho whole document i® 
written in one hand by the scfi])u in iiis beautiful distinct hand 

At the end tlie Amatya and the Sachiv write their official 
sanctions tn their own hands. 

Ill the left hand corner wo have the Danadhyaksha 
F^nditrao-ttie Sadr-i-Sudur-ot the Mahratta Court recording 
his a pproval in his own hand in modi. 

And at the top we have the two lines of Sambhaji. We 
can e^jisUij md nnmntakably distinguish the different hand- 
writings. The Amatya ( ) tho Sachiv ( ) and the 
panadhyksha ( ) write in Modi ( i. o. shikishta Marathi ) 
character whereas the scribe and Sambhaji writes in fine Balbodh; 
( Marathi Nastalique ). The scribe writes continuous and con- 
nected whole lines without marking off words and phrases- 
whereas the Raja while writing separates the letters and phrases* 

The lettering also shows a distinct and different hand* 
While tho lines of the Raja speak of his approval in the firv^'* 
pefson. Such a convincing proof is forturnatly rarely availaoie. 
Hence the find is unique. 
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AKBAR'S RELIGIOUS POLICY. 

BY 

Prof. Sri Ram Sharma, m. a., F. R. Hisfc. S. ( London ) 

D. A, V, Cdletje, Lahoi'e^ 

So far the question of Akbar’s Religious Policy has usually 
been mixed up with that of his own religious opinions, with the 
result that the latter have overshadowed the former. An attempt 
^ m|ide herein to study Akbar’s Religious Policy as distinct 
from his religious opinions and beliefs. Original authorities in 
Persian ( published and MSS. ), Sanskrit and Hindi, Jesuit 
authorities in translations, Accounts of the English Travellers 

have all been studied anew with a view to ascertain what 

• 

AkbaPs Religious Policy was. The examination of all this 
material proves that Akbar*s toleration was all-embracing and 
did not exclude, as previous writers have suggested, the Muslims 
andjibat it was, like the toleration granted by the British in 
I tfdia today, limited by humanitarian and admin^trative con- 
siderations. Akbar did not stop at granting toleration alone to 
the religious opinions of all shades of his subjects. He allowed 
them equally to take a share in the administration of thc3 country. 
A comparison of the higher military commands held by the 
Hindus and the higher administrative posts filled by them under 
Akbar with the number of Indians occupying the same or 
similar position in India today, proves that Akbar was more 
liberaL The influences that worked on Akbar’s mind are 
examined as also the question of Akbar^s renouncing Islam and 
persecuting it. 



LACHIT BARPHUKAS. , 


A j?:reat Assamese Contemporary of Shivaji Mahara]a» 
and the successful antagonist of the Moghul 
General Raja Ram Sin^ha of Amber- 


Prof. S. K. BhuyaN, Gauhati, Assam 

At the time when Shivaji Maharaja thwarted Mogul Imperi- 
alism ill the Deccan, a great hero rose in Assam who inflicted a 
crushing blow to Emperor Aurangzeb’s ambition to unfurl tb.e 
Mogul banner in the remote corners of eastern India. This was 
Lachit Barphukan, tlie national hero of tne Assamese and the 
vanquisher of the Mogul forces led by Kaja Ram Singha, son of 
Mirja Raja Jai Singha of Amber. After Ram Singha s humilia- 
tion at the Mogul court for alleged connivance at the escape of 
Shivaji Maharaja and Guru Teg Bahadur, Ram Singha wfs 
deputed to Assam to recover Gauhati from the Ahoms. This 
deputation was intended by Aurangzeb as a punishment for 
Ram Singhs *s remissness in the discharge of his imperial duties. 
Previously to this, in 1667, Lachit Barphukan had wrested back 
western Assam, with headquarters at Gauhati, from the Moguls, 
who had been in occupation of it since the treaty wUh Mir 
Jumla in January 1663. Raja Ram Singha was lured into the 
war-zone of Gauhati surrounded by fortified and well garrison- 
ed hills and ramparts on all sides, with the mighty Brahraaputta 
flowing in between. Ram Singha, encamped on the outskirts of 
the ring of fortifications, opened negotiations with Lachit 
Barphukan for the restoration of Gauhati. The Ahoms did not 
yield an inch of their ground, but maintained at the same time 
prQfeesions of friendship. Sporadic fightings attended by no 
decisive result continued during 1670. The Assamese army 
under the generalsliip of Lachit Barphukan rose to the highest 
pitch of discipline and efficiency. Any indication of slackness 
and delinquency was sternly and promptly suppressed. The 
army were determined to a man to crush the Mogul forces. Ram 
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Singha attempted to corrupt the Ahom officials by bribery and 
presents, and, to bring disunion amongst the commanders. The 
Ahom army were earnest, patriotic and bereft of all luxuries. 
They knew their commander and country alone. Ram Singha was 
taken to task by Emperor Aurangzeb for delayed stay in Assam, 
without any positive achievement. Being impelled by the Emper- 
ors’ censures Ram Sinha attempted to enter Gauhati by boats with 
detachments of Rajput cavalry for whioli they had to cross the 
river near Kamakshya. Lacbit Barphukau seized with high fever 
issued out of his base, boarded his flagship, and ordered a 
simultaneous attack on the Mogul fleet. Ram ^Singha’s boats 
were sunk and destroyed and his soldiers killed, and he left the 
precincts of Gauhati with a meagre remnant of his army. The 
Rajput Raja halted at the frontier Mogul garrison at Rangamati 
waiting for opportunities to re-invade Assam. This battle is 
known as the battle of Saraighat, and is regarded in Assamese 
traditions as their Therrnopyle and Marathon. It took place in 
1671 A. D. Jai Singha had seduced Shivaji Maharaja to Agra ; 
his son Ram Singha adopted hi^ father’s tact and diplomacy in 
dealing with Assam. It is to the everlasting credit of Lachit 
Barphukan that whereas Jai Sinha succeeded with Shivaji 
Maharaja his son failed with the great Assamese General. Ram 
Singjia said at the conclusion of the war with Assarti — Glory 
to ’the King#! Glory to the Counsellors ! Glory to the Com- 
niander I Glory to the Country I One single individual leads 
all the forces ! Even I, Ram Singha being personally on the spot 
do not find loophole and opportunity. I should be thrashed by 
sweepers with their broomsticks if I reapear in Assam.” 

Lachit Barphukan died soon after the battle of Saraighat 
It is said that Ram Singha during^ his stay in Assam received 
the news of Emperor Aurangzeb’s attempt to humiliate bis son 
Kishori Singha. Shaista Khan. Governor of Bengal, was him 
self lukewarm about Ram Singha’s success in the Assam 
expedition. The anniversary of Lachit Barphukhan is held all 
over Assam to commemorate his meteoric greatness. 



HISTORICAL MATERIAL IN HIR'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

By Professor B. D. Verma, m. a,, m. f., a. f., 
Fergusson CoHege Poona. 

Mir TaqI Mir was a great; Urdu poet of his age. He is 
called the * Father of the Urdu Lyrical Poetrv *. He wrote bis 
autobiography in Persian and it is named the Zikr-i-Mlr **. 
As the poet lived in the most chaotic period of the Mughal 
History, the Fall of the Mughal Empire, we come across a 
wealth of information about the movements of the different 
contending parties of the great catastrophy. The poet was an 
eyewitness of most of the events which he has described in his 
pathetic style. The intrigues which ware working havoc at 
the Mughal court, the invasions of Ahmad Shah Durrani, the 
tactics of Najlb-u*d-Daulah, the manoeuvres of the Deccani 
Sardars, the story of Rajput valour, and the stubbornness' of the 
Jats, has been described with the precision of a diarist. Some 
facts are such as are not to be found in any contemporary 
history. 

The account of. the fall of Delhi and the massacre of the 
inhabitants at the greedy hands of the conquerors have been 
painted with a bloody pen. There is a passage which throws 
fresh light on the decisive battle of Prmipat, and its participants. 

The book ends with the end of the Mughal Empire when 
Ghulam Qadir blinded Shah * Alam and the Marathas overran 
the country. 

Although the poet has referred to the events of nearly sixty 
years ( About 1740 to 1800) he has been very parsimonious in 
giving the dates of the different events. With all its defects 
the autobiography is a hitherto unexplored useful historical find. 



DURRANI INFLUENCE IN NORTHERN INDIA 
DURING THE DECAY OF THE 
MOGHAL EMPIRE. 

BY 

Rev. H. JIeras, S. J. 

The history of the Durrani influence in northern India is of 
extraordinary interest| to understand well the decline of tho 
Mughal Empire and the successive growth of the power of the 
East India Company. 

The first time Ahmad Shah Durrani invaded Hindustan the 
Mughal Imperial army checked his advance successfully. Yet 
subseciuent events led to a double alliance, one by marriage and 
another politically, between the Afghan king and the Mughal 
Emperor. The battle of Panipat was the effect of this political 
alliance. After the victory of Panipat, Ahmad Shah Durrani 
•actually was the Shahan Shah not only of Afghanistan but 
even of Hindustan, when the lawful Mughal Emperor Shah 
Alam II could not strike coin bearing his name nor order the 
khutbii to be read in his name before Ahmad Shah allowed him 
to do so. The influence of the Durrani monarch continued in 
Northern India up to his death. All the eyes were always 
turned Awards Afghanistan whenever a new danger appeared 
on the political sky of Hindustan. 

Durrani influence suffered a setback with the succession of 
Timur Shah to the Afghan throne. Ahmad Shah’s son was not 
a conqueror of thrones and preferred the easygoing life of the 
court to the strenuous exercise of a military campaign. 

Totally different was his son Zaraan Shah who would easily 
have resuscitated the glories of his grandfather in Hindustan but 
for his cruel tendencies and for the ambitions •of his brothers 
fostered by no less ambitious courtiers and even by the British 
from India. During his time the Muslims in India looked at 
2aman Shah as the Shviour of Islam in India and the British 
feared him as a real menace to the prosperity of their business 
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in India. His relations with Tipu Sultan, with the deposed 
Nawab of Oudh, Vazir Ali, and the brother of the Nawab of 
Dacca, and his probable alliance w^th Nepoleon Bonaparte, 
cause great fear among British authorities, both at home and in 
India. The storming of Seringpatam and the consequent death 
of Tipu Sultan was partially effected by the wish to destroy his 
influence in Southern India; while the treaties signed with 
Fathe Shah, King of Persia were also caused in order to put a 
barrier between Afghanistan and the French. All this finally 
led to the downfall of Zaman Shah. 

Similar fate awaited Shah Sujah, the most capable among 
the descendants of Ahmed Shah Durrani. 'The internal troubles 
of Afghanistan were the cause of the ruin of the Durrani 
influence in Hindustan. Ranjit Singh who set his throne upon 
the fragments of the Duranni power in Northern India enlargea 
his revenue and even his territory at the eiipense? of the Barakzai 
Sirdars when no member of the Sadukzai family occupied the 
throne of Kabul. 

The end of the influence of the Durranis in Northern India 
was finally reached when a power of Northern India commenced 
influencing Afghan politics. Such was the effect of the first 
Afghan War when Shah Sujah was enthroned at Kabul through 
the military help rendered by the British nation. 



AMIR KHAN S ACTIVITIES IN RAJPUTANA. 

BY 

Dr. K. R. Qanungo, Ph. D., Dacyja University. 

1. Introductory. 

Amirkhau’K ancpstry and boyhood — His e^rly adventures- 
awecddtes illustrative of his character- Amir in the service of a 
Baroda officer-his exploits in the service of Rajah Durjansal 
Khichi — Amir in the service of Bala Rao Inglia — Amir’s part 
in the civil wars in Bhopal. — Holkar’s alliance with Amir— his 
plot to murder Amir, 

Amir’s responsibility in the tragic death of Krishna 
Kuraari of Me war. 

3. Amir’s part in the war between Amber and Jodhpur, 

4. Amir murders Sangi Indraraj and the guru of Maha- 
Man of Jodhpur at the itwt uice of the Rani and the 

heir-apparefit of Jodhpu'r. - 



WELLESLEY AND CEYLON 


BY 

Prof. T. J. George. 

This is a short article dealing with influence of the Napo- 
leonic menace on the frontier policy of Wellesky, particularly 
in his relations with Ceylon. The problem of Ceylon loomed 
large in the Anglo-Indian administrative horizon then. Previ- 
ously, the affairs of Ceylon used to 1)0 managed w^ithout any 
connection with the general policy of the Government of India. 
Wellesley wanted 'jo change that and to bring about a unity of 
control in all matters relating to the interests of the different 
British possessions in the East From the administrative, from 
the military, and from the diplomatic points of view, Wellesley 
urged on the home authorities tlie supreme importanco of sub- 
ordinating the policy of Ci»vb)fi Cover i neat to that of the 
Government of India In the following pages an attempt i-^ 
made to deal wit 1 s)mo of the motives which iafluenceJ the 
outlook and conduct of Wellesley’s adtuinistratioa in its rela- 
tions with Ceylon. 



OTHER PAPERS 


In response to our invitation we received a fairly large 
number or papers All of them could not be read. Preference 
was naturally given to those writers who were present at Poona. 
Summaries were not ‘«ont in by all. Some of those which had 
been received liavc heeri printed here. Some papers after being 
read remained with the writers. Owing to \*arions considera- 
tions which need not be detailed here, we regret w6 could not d© 
more justice to this very import.int section here. 

Subjoined is a list of the unpublished papers : — 

(1) The Forgotten kiug’dum of Valikanagar 
by Mr. V IT.Tluitte, Nasik. 

(2) Sikh Confederate Feu(iaii‘^in and British Imperialism 
late in the I8th century — 

by Prof. N. K., Sinha, M A., Lecturer, University, 
Calouthi. 

(3) Mnratha Raids in Gujrat in the liogirne of Aurang- 
zebe and after— 

by Mr. Jal Pestonji Birdy, M. A., Cama Athornan 
Instinite, Andheri. 

(4) Epic of (xangaji Naik — 
by G. G. Naik, Bombay. 

(3) Note on the Satara Museum — 

Rao Bahadur R. R. Kale, Satara. 

(6) The New Film Process for copying Documents — 
by Mr. Trivedi, Govt. Photo-copying Dept, Poona. 

(7) The Genesis of Islg^mic Liberalism iu India — 
by Prof. S. P Sharma, M. A., Poona. 

(8) Imperialism of the Sultans of Delhi— 

by Mr. Auilchandra Bai.nerjee, M. A., Calcutta. 
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Other Papers 


(9) Mir Qasim’s Administration of Justice and Police 
in Bengal — 

by Dr. Nandlal Chaiterjee, M. A., Ph.D., ‘Lucknow University* 

(10) The Crime of Thugee and its Suppression under Lord 
William Bentinck— 

by Mr. Ishwar Sahai; M. A., University, Allahabad. 

(Jl) Munir-ud-Dowla’s Policy on the invasion of India by 
Ahmed Shah Abdali in 1767— 

by Nav/abzada Syed Murtaza AH Khan, Bombay. 

(12) The Birth-date of Shiva^i — 

bv Mr. G. V. Tama^ker, M. A , Jubbulpore. 

(13) Kingship in MuKlim India { 1200 — 1600 ) — 

by Prof. R. P. Tripathi, M A., D. Sc. (London ) Uriver- 
sity, Allahabad. 

“^(14) The Powerful Hindu Empires in the Deccan between 
the 13th and 18th Centuries A. D. 

by Mr. K. A. Padhye, B A., LL B , Bombay 
^ (15) An Incident of the last days of Mir Nizam Ali Khan- 
by Mr. Kasim Ali Sajanlal, M. A , Secunderabad. 

"‘(16) The Pobt in Pre-British India — 

by Mr. S. R. Ananta Narayana Ayyar, Trichinopoly. 

*(17) Moulavi of Fyzabad — 

by Mr. G. S. Joshi, B. A., Poona 

(18) Unity of India under the Muslim — 
by Prof. C, B. Joshi, M. A , Poona 

(19) Bavda Records — 

by Dr. Balkrishna, M. A., Ph. D , Kolhapur. 

(20) Vijjaldeva Chauhan — 

by Mr. V. A. Kanole, Nanded. 


* These papers were iccoived after 7th Juno and some after tbo 
Congress was over. ( General Secretary ) 
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THE ALL INDIA MODERN HISTORY CONGRESS, 
POONA 1935, 

Report of the Proceedings. 

Preliminary* preparations: — A fourfold programme as 
chalked out by the Managing Body of the Bh&rkta IfcihSsa Sansho- 
dhaka Mandala, Poona to celebrate its Silver Jubilee falling due 
in 1935 was approved of by the General Body of the Mandala on 
12th July 1934. The holding for the first time of an All India 
Congress of Modern History was a part of the same. To organise 
such a Congress was by no means an easy task. Preparations 
were vigorously ^ot ort foot and in an informal meeting of local 
scholars held on 29th August 1934, the idea received a very 
encouraging response audb Provisional Working Committee, — ‘ 
wbich'was later on confirmed — was formed with Mr N, C. 
IJelkar as the Chairman and Prof. D. V. Potlar, B. A, as the 
Hon, Genjeral Secretary. Prof. S. R Sharma of the Fergusson 
College, i^rof. C B. Joshi, of the Wadia College, Mr. V. S. 
Beftidrey ainl Mr. V. V. Deshpande, B. «c. LL M. were elected as 
tbe Assistant Secretaries, Principal I). R. Gadgil was to be the 
Treasurer and Mr. Gode the Auditor, with 23 obrier members 
which made it a fairly representative body. 

The Working Committee addrc'-'.ed circulars and bulletins, to 
all Indian State'^, rniverbities, literary and historical societies 
museums, and individual scholar- througliout India and even out- 
side.. Fortunately for them, His Excellency Lord Brabourne 
when he paid a visit to the B I. H. Maudal on 3rd October 1934 
readily assented to inaugurate the Congress The generous- 
minded Chief Sahel) of Bhor as he then was — happily honour- 
ed with the title of Raja on the eve of the Congress — agreed 
to serve as the Chairman *of the Reception Committee. Sir 
Shafaat Ahmad Khan, Head of the History Department in the 
University of Allahabad was unanimously elected President 
by the Reception Committee. 
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Accommodation The authorities of the Sir Parashuram- 
bhau College of the Shikshana Prasaraka Mandali, Poona, very 
willingly co-operated with the organisers by handing over to them 
the spacious Lady Ramabai Assembly Hall, thh hostels and the 
ground floor of the magnificent central building of the Sir P. B. 
College. The Trustees of the Tilaka Smaraka Mandir, equally 
kindly placed their beautiful buirdings at our disposal for the 
purposes of the Historical Exhibition. As all these buildings 
are situated within a stone s throw from the B. L S. Mandal, 
everything becamg so convenient — the offices, the delegates’ 
lodgings, the Exhibition, the meeting-hall, all being within the 
same area. The European style delegates were accommodated in 
the Anglo-Urdu High School in the Camp. The authorities of 
these buildings richly deserve all the thanks so sincerely offered 
to them by all delegates and visitors. ^ 

The Sessions : —The programme of 'the meetings for the 
three days-Sth-Oth-lOth of Juno 1935 — was all carried out 
according to plan by the co-operation of all concerned. Copies 
of the same are printed and attached at the end of this part. 
The gathering on the opening day was a grand spectacle as ia 
the assembly were to be seen distinguished scholars gathered 
from all the four corners of India, representatives of many 
Uniirersities, Institutions, States and Government:, besides a 
large body of leading citizens of Poona. The attendance was full 
even for sectional meetings, where papers were read. Some dis- 
cussion also took place at the time, particularly when Dr. 
Balkrishna and Prof. C. B. Joshi read their papers. Nabab 
Abdul Ali was voted to the chair at the time of the reading 
of papers and he was partly relieved by Dr. S. N. Sen of 
Calcutta. The resolutions placed before the meeting by the 
Working Coiiiittee as also those of such private members as R.B. 
G. S. Sirdesai and Khan Bahadur Prof, Shaik Sarfraz, both of 
whom could not be present at the time, were discussed at length. 
A copy of the resolutions that were adopted ultimately by the 
house, together w.hh a copy of the d.raft constitution, is printed 
herewith and attached at the end. 

No progress could be made with the wa^k of the committees 
appointed so far aivl the work will now have to be continued 
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afresh at our Allahabad Sessions, where the conference was invi- 
ted to meet Sir Shafaat Ahmed Khan, the President. 

Exhibition! — A historical exhibition with a section for 
Publications was arranged. Detailed lists of exhibits are publi- 
shed elsewhere. Mr. S. V. Joshi, Engineer kept on view a large 
clay tnbdel of a part of Maharashtra which was greatly appre- 
ciated. Steresocopic views of important places in Maharastra 
were lent by the N. M. Vidyalayd Marathi Shala. The Exhibi- 
ton was a very great success. 

Finances: — The Working Committee sent appeals of help 
to a- large number of States, Provincial Governments and Uni- 
versities. What little success attended these efforts can be seen 
from the list of donations printed on another page. Oiir sinceie 
thanks go out to all our donors. Besides donors, we had 132 
members of the deception Committee and over 50 delegates, 
lusts of the same are printed herewith. These include scholars 
froju all parts of Indiii such as Assam, the Punjab, Bengal, 
Madras, Gu)erat, C P. (Rerar),^U. P.; Gwalior, Baroda, Indore, 
and Pdrtiiguese India. Thus it was a truly All India Gathering, 
learned and representative. 

The management was (‘xtremely economical; there was 
praotiCiilly no paid agency employed; no rents paid, no con- 
veyance exp€nses incurred as is usually iiocossary for such big 
ct)nference8. Yet enough money was not left to meet the Press 
bill for this volume, [f wo could have approached a larger num- 
ber of im 3 n than we w'erc able to do, we feel confident the sym- 
pathy aroused was so great that more money could have been 
collected without much difTiculty. Wo tru.^t we can still count 
on such support. 

Other functions: — In association with the Congress was 
organised the first Bombay Presidency History Teaching Con- 
ference dn our Hall. The Conference was inaugurated by the 
Honb’le the Minister of Education, Bombay and was presided 
over by Dr. Balkrishna of Kolhapur on 7th June 1935. The 
delegates of the teaching conference were g*iven facilities to 
attend the deliberatioill^ of* the Congress, so that a large body 
History Teachers was brought into useful contact with noted 
scholars in the field. 
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Advantage was taken of the presence at the Congress of a 
large number of the members of the Indian Historical Records 
Commission. An informal meeting was arranged and it was 
decided to request the Government of India to revive the annual 
sessions of the Commission. 

Similarly a separte Exhibition of Historical Books and 
Publications was arranged. Quite a large number of such books 
were received through their publishers for this Section. Thus a 
good beginning was made to bring together Authors and 
Publishers. 

Two Tea Parties were arranged, in honor of the distingui- 
shed scholars and guests assembled, one by the Raja Saheb of 
Bhor, the Chairman of the Reception Committee on the open 
grounds of the Sir P. B, College, and the other by the Bhafatn 
Itihasa Sanshodhaka Mandala Poona on its premises nearby. 

Three lectures, including one lantern lecture, were arrang- 
ed and were greatly appreciated. 

E'er the entortainmeut of delegates, the singing of old 
Marbatta Ballads by local Gondhales was arranged. Sardan^ 
Abasaheb Mujumdar gave a demonstration with the help of 
some musical instruments. 

The plan to visit hill-forts could not be success’ful us mon- 
soon showers were expected every moment. 

Thanks: — It is impossible to mention all those whose co- 
operation and help made the First All India Mtrderu "History 
Congress such a unique success. First coine our Donors (Vide 
list attached ). Then the Government of Bombay who kindly 
issued circulars ( Printed in Bulletin No. 3 ) and the other Pro- 
vincial Governments who did likewise. The Inter University 
Board also showed its sympathy. His Excellency Lord Brabourne 
who inaugurated the Congress and Sir Shafaat, Dr. Aiyangar, 
Nabab Abdul Ali, and Dr. S. N. Sen who presided at various 
meetings, the three lecturers, the scholars who read papers and 
took part in the deliberation.^ and' all the representatives and 
delegates who lent the Congress a real Afl India status, can not 
adequately be thanked. The Bombay University sanctioned^ 
a grant of Rs. 250. The States of Bhor, Baroda, Gwalior and 
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Ichalkaranji sent representatives and those of Bhor, Jam- 
khandi, Pbaltan and Ichalkaranji gave financial aid. The Sir 
P. B. College authorities, the Trustees of the Tilak Smarak 
Mandir and Khali Bahadur M. Hidayetulla, Headmaster, Anglo- 
Urdu High SchooJ placed their buildings at our disposal. The 
Maharj^striya Maudal and the Islam Scouts gave a demonstration 
of physical and martial feats. The help rendered by Date 
Brothers, Shamiana Contractors, was valuable. 

Last but not least come the Volunteers and local Scouts 
who rendered very useful service in a variety of ways. 

The Bharata Itihasa Sanshodhaka Mandal, was in fact 
our borne and hence no wonder we extractiHl all help they could 
give «is a matter of right. 

Our most heartfelt thanks are duo to all, for, whatever suc- 
cess wo may haye achieved is theirs as well. 


Bharata Itihasa Sanshodhaka 1 DaitoVam.aN PcTrDAU , 
Mandal Mandir, 313 Sad.ashiv.V lion. Geneml Secretary, 

Peth, Poona. j A. I. M. (\ 



MESSAGES' 


1. H. E. The Viceroy of India, Simla. 

2. H. E. The Governor of Bengal, Darjeeling 

3. H. H. The Maharaja of Mysore, Mysore. 

4. H. H. The Maharana of Udaipur, Udaipur. 

5. H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur, Kplhapur. 

6. H. H. The Maharaja of Jodhpur, Jodhpur. 

7. H. H. The Maharaja Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, 

Jamnagar, 

8. Shri Kshatra Jagadguru, Kolhapur. 

9. H. II. The Raja of Sawantwadi, Camp Amboli. 

10. H. H. The Maharaja Thakore Saheb, Gondal. 

11. H. H. The Maharaja of Dharampur, Dharanipiir. 

12. il. H. The Nawab Sahib of Janjira, Janjira 

13. H. H. The Raja Sahib of Sangli, Sangli. 

14. H. H. The Ruler of Sandur, Sandur. 

15. H. H. The Thakor Sahib of Dhrol, Dhroi. 

16. Shri Raja Sahib of Phaltan, Mahabaloshwar. 

17. Shri Raja Sahib of Jamkhandi, Jamkhandi. 

18. The Nawab of Jaora, Jaora. 

19. Raiia Bhagat Chand Bhadur, Raja of Jubb'al, Punjab. 

20. Shrimant Pant Saheb Pratinidhi, Raja of Aundh. 

21. Shrimant Babasheb Ghorapade, Chief of Ichalkaranji. 

22. Thakore Shroe, Varsoda, Sabaikantha, A'feeiicy. 

23. Sardar Nawab Narsingji, Thakor of Amod. 

24. The Chief of Torgal, Kolhapur. 

25. Mr. V. N. Chandavarkar, Vice-chancellor, University, 

Bombay. 

26. Mr. S. V. Chakravarti, Vice-chancellor, Annamalai 

University. 

27. Dr. Zia-ud-Din, Vice-chancellor, University, Aligarh. 

28. Mr. ShyamaPrasad Mukerjee, Vice-chancellor, Univer- 

sity, Calcutta, 

29. Justice B. S. Niyogi, Vice-cliancellor, University, 

Nagpur; 

30. Dr. P. Basil, Vice-chancellor, University, Agra. 
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31. Rai Bahadur Sen, Registrar, University, Delhi 

32. Sir*Mirza Ismail, Diwan, Mysore. 

33. Sir Muhammad Yusuf, Daryanagar. 

34. Sir Pliiroze Setbna, Bombay. 

35. The Hon’ble B. G. Khaparde, Minister, C. P. and Berar. 
3G. Mr. Syed Khurslied Ali, Director Daffcar, H. E. H. 

Nizam’s Government. 

37. The Mayor, Municipal Corporation, Karachi. 

38. Mr. V. N. Mehta, Revenue Minister, Government of 

Jarpmu and Kashmir. 

39.. Mr. M. S. Anye, B. A., B. L., Yeotrnal. 

40. Shrimant P. J. Desai Hangandikar, Hangandi. 

41. Sardar Thorat, Ahmednagar. 

42. Sardar Babasaheb Paiulitrao, Satara. 

43. Bar. V. P. Vaidya, Bombay. 

44. Mr. Taiyasal^eb Pangal, Kolhapur. 

45. Dr. Jyolindra Mehta, Baroda. 

46. Dr. Bhattaoharya, Baroda 

47.. Stirdar C. S, Aiigria, Gwalior. 

48. Mr. S. G. Warty, Joge^hwari, Bombay- 

49. Mr. G. D. Parasuis, B. A., Secy., Historical Museum, 

Satara 

50. Mr. E. N. Subrahmanyani, M. A., Madanap.ille. 

51. Mr. Pandurangrao V. Jo«hi, High Court Vakil, 

Hyderabad Deccan. 

52. Mr. S. S. Deo, B.A., LL B., Satkaryotteja k Sabha, Dhulia. 

53. Mr. Ti. Su])ba Rao, Govt. Arts College, Rajamahendry. 

54. Pandit Surya Narayan Vyas, Ujiayiiii. 

55. Mr. V. S. Bakhale, H()a, Secy., Historical Society, 

Satara. 

^6. Mr. Fransisco A. W. Da Silva, President, 

Institute Vasco Da Gama, Nova Goa. 

57. * Mr. S. G. Pathare, Pat bare Khatriya Historical 

Society, Worlu 

58. Mr. A. D. Parasnis, Happy Vale, Satara. 

59. The American Consml — Bombay. 

60. The German Consul — Bombay, 



ALL INDIA MODERN HISTORY CONGRESS, 
POONA 1935. 

Resolutions. 

The following resolutions^were unanimously adopted in the 
General meeting on 10th June 1935, after a prolonged discus- 
sion in which Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, Prof. Pofcdar,liev. FatherHeras, 
Dr. Bannerjee apd other delegates took part. After a good deal 
of discussion it was decided that the word ‘ Modern ’ limiting 
the Scope of the Congress be dropped hereafter. The resolutions 
standing in the name of Rao Bahadur Sardesai and Khan 
Bahadur Sarfraz, both of whom were not present at the time, 
were also considered. 

Proposed by D. V. Potdar Poona and Seconded by Dr. S. K. 
Banerjee Lucknow . — 

(1) Resolved that in view of the very excellent work 
done by the Indian Historical Records Commission in the past, 
the Government of India l>e requested to take immediate steps 
to revive its sessions Jn future. 

Proposed by Prof. D. V. Potdar, Poona and Seconded by 
Rev. Father Heras, Bombay : — 

(2) Resolved that a representative Committee be formed 
to lay down broad and common lines about the i\!ace and scope 
of studies in Indian History in the courses of the various 
Indian Universities. 

Proposed by Prof. D. V. Potdar, Poona and Seconded by 
Dr. S. K. Banerjee, Lucknow : — 

(3) Resolved that the Provincial and Central Govern- 
miants and Indian States do take early steps to preserve old 
temples, graves, cemeteries, samadhis, taquias, tombs, and such 
other objects of historical importance, extending if necessary the 
scope of their Aroheeological departments to more modern iUnes 
so as to include works belonging to the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century, and recognising competent private agencleii 
also to do such work. 



Resolutions 


Proposed by Prof. D. V. Potdar, Poona and Seconded by 
Hev. Father Heras 

(4) Resolved that in the opinion of this Congress it is 
necessary that historical Records like those in the Peshava 
Daftar wherever existing, should be put in charge of expert 
archivists so that their preservation, classification, listing and 
publication, utilisation by scholars and other cognate matters 
shall be properly ensured. 

Proposed by Dr. S.K. Aiy.ingar, Madras {original proposals 
from R.* B. Sardesai ) and seconded ])y Rev. Father Heras, 
Boihbay : — 

(5) .That this Congress thanks the Govonnuent of 
Bombay for the publication of the Selections from the Peshwa 
Daftar and for facilities afforded to scholars to study them and 
recommends the publi«ation of the Residency records with them. 
It further recommends the appointtnent of expert archivists 
for the same and that no records should be destroyed without 
consulting experts in the matter. 

Propo.sed ( Standing in the name of Mr. V, S. I^endro ) by 
Prof. C. Shrinivasaebari, Annaraalai and seconded by Prof. 
T. Q. George, Trichur, Cochin. 

(6) Resolved that in order to place the All India Modern 
tlistory Congress on a permanent basis, 

(a) An Association be established and registered under 
the Societies’ Act. 

(b) The aims and objects of the Association shall be to 
promote research in Indian History on scientific lines, to 
coordinate the work of the different agoncies-public and private 
and*to adopt other means to achieve this end, 

(c) Sympathy and cooperation of the Indian Univer- 
sities, Indian States, Provincial and Central Governments, 
Historical Societies and scholars should be secured towards 
th4 end, and 

(d) A. constitution for such a body be prepared by a 
Committee of the following members for submission to the next 
Session of the Congress : 
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(1) Sir Shafaat Ahmed Khan, Kfc, D. Lifct. ( President ) 
Allahabad. 

(2) Prof. C. Shrinivasachari. M.A., Annainalai. 

(3) Prof. S.V. Puntambekar, M.A.,Bar-at-Law., Benares. 

(4) Dr. Surendra Nath Sen, M. A., B. Litt,, Calcutta. 

(5) Prof. S N. Dhar, M. A., Indore. 

(6) Prof. S. K. Bhuyun, M. A., Gauhati. 

(7) Prof. Shri Ram Sharma, M. A., Lahore. 

(8) Dr S.,K Banerjee, M A., Lucknow. 

(9) Prof. S R. Sharma, M. a., Poona. 

(10) Rev. Father H. Heras, 8. J. Bombay. 

(11) Prof. D. V, Potdar, B. A., Poona ( Secretary ). 

with power to coopt, as many members as may be deeme^’ 
neces.sary. 

(e) The Committee mentioned in (c) above shall 
function as a Provisional Working Committee and do all the 
busino*'8 iieceHsary to carry on the work of the Cjngre‘-8 until 
a New Working Committee is appointed at the next session of 
the Congress. 

[ Khan Bahadur A. K Sarfaray/s resolutions were dropped 
at the suggestion of the President as none oamo forward to move 
and explain them for him J. 


Donations 


The Raja Saheb IShrimant Babasaheb Pant Sachi\ 

of Bhor Rs. 500 

The Raja Saheb Shrimant Appasaheb Patwardhan 

of Jamkhandi „ 100 

The Raja Saheb Shrimant Nanasaheb Nitnbalkar 

of Phaltan » 51 

The Chief Saheb Shrimant Babasaheb Ghorpade 

of Ichalkaranji „ 100 

The University of Bombay „ 250 



THE i^LL INDIA MODERN HISTORY 
CONGRESS ASSOCIATION. 

Draft Constitution and Rules. 

(1) The name of the Association shall he the All India. 
Modern History Congress Association, and its objpct shall bo 
the promotion of 4:he scientific study of the history of India from 
the advent of Islam in India to the close of the Maratha period, 
by the annual holding of a Congress and by such other means 
as shall be conducive to the above object. 

(2) The Assc'ciation shall be competent to acquire, hold and 
dispose off funds and property in the furtherance of its aims and 
object as defined above*. 

(3) The Association shall consist of Ordinary Members 
and Session Members. The Annual subscription for the former 
shall be Rs. 10 and for the hatter Rs. 10 per session. Any 
ordinary member may compound for all future annual subscrip- 
tions by the payment of Rs. 100 in lump sum or by instalments 
not exceeding four. 

(4) Ordinary members of the Association shall have the 
right to correribute papers to be road at the Congress, to receive 
all publications i>sued by the Association free of charge, and to 
fill any office in the Association on being duly elected therflo. 

(5) Session members of the Association shall be entitled to 
contribute papers to be read at the Session of the Congress of 
which they are members, to reojivo free of charge all the 
publications issued by the Association relating to that Session 
of the Congress, and other publications of the Association at 
favoured rates. 

(6) The official year of the Association shall commence 
from the 1st of July. 

(7) There shall be a President, a Chairntan and two Vice- 
Chairmen of the Executive Committees, a General Secretary and 
pwo Assistant Secretaries, a Treasurer and five members of 
the Executive Committee who shall constitute the officers of 
the Association. 
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(8) Only ordinary members shall be entitled to hold office 
in the Association. 

(9) The term of office of all officers of the Association, 
except the President, shall commence from the beginning of the 
the official year and shall extend until the assumption of office 
by their successors appointed in accordance with the provision 
of these rules. 

The President shall as£(ame office on the opening day of 
the annual Congress following the one at which he is elected, 
and shall continue to hold office until the assumption of office 
by his successoi . 

(10) There shall be an Executive Committee which shall 
consist of the President, the Chairman and two Vice-Chairmen, 
the General Secretary, two Assistant Secretaries, the Treasurer 
and five members elected by the General Committee ac its 
Annual Meeting during the Session of the Congiess. 

(11) Ordinarily the Executive Committee shall have full 
power to transact all business including the framing of Uegula- 
tions and in cases of emergency to deal with all other matters 
not herein specified provided that nothing is done which i \ 
inconsistent with this Constitution and Rules and subject to 
rescibsion or alteration by the General Committee. 

(12) There shall be a General Committee vvhich shall 
consist of all ordinary mombers of the Association. 

(13) The General Committee shall meet at least once a 
year and invariably during the Session of the Congress. 

(14) The General Secretary of the Association shall be 
the Secretary and Convener of both the Executive Committee 
and the General Committee and shall hold office for at. least two 
years following his appointment. 

(15) In the event of any vacancy or vacancies occurring 
among the officers of the Association such vacancy or vacancies 
shall be filled up by the Executive, subject to confirmation by 
the General Clomihittee. 

(16) Ordinarily all officers of the Association shall be 
appointed by election by tbe General Committee at its Annual 
meeting during tbe Session of the Congress. ' 
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(17) Ordinary members shall be accepted on application, 
by the Exeeutive Committee subject to confirmation by the 
General Committee and the payment of subscription by the 
specified date. 

(18) The Annual subscription of membership should be 
paid in Advance within a month of the election of a member, 
and no member shall be entitled to his privileges unless he has 
paid his subscription in full. 

(19) There sliall be a Local Committee with a Local 
Secretary or Secretaries for each Session of the Congress who 
shalj be appointed by the Executive Commitfee, when the 
Congress meets outside Poona, and these shaH make all arrange- 
ments for the Session of the Congrts- on behalf of P'o 
Executive Committee. 

(20) The following procedure shall be observed for the 
making of any additicAi to or alteration in the existing constil i- 
tion and rules of the Association : — 

(1) Proposals for additions to or alterations in the 
existing constitution and rules may be placed at any time 
btfore the General Committee by the Executive Committee. 

(2) (a) Such pr()p()sals shall be sent to the General 
Seerstary so as to reach him one full month before the meeting 
of the Gener#il Committee at wbicu they are to he moved. 

(b) The General Secretary shall circulate such i)ro- 
posals among all ordinary members of tbe Association at least 
15 days before the meeting of the General Committee. 

(c) Any amendments to the proposals shall be sent 
by any ordinary member of the/ Association to the General 
Secretary so as to reach him at least a week before tho meeting 
of thy General Committee. 

(d) The proposals together with ameudinentb, if ai.y, 
shall. b!} placed before the Annual meeting of the General 
Committee during the. Session of the Congress and declared 
carried if accepted by a two-thirds’ majority, of the members 
votiflg at the meeting. 
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THE HISTORICAL EXfilBITION, 

Besides the collections of the Bhamta Itihasa Sanshodhaka 
Mandala, the Exhibition contained tlie following important 
sections. Never before had shell a unique collection of rare 
historical exhibits collected in Roona. The exhibition had to 
be kept open even after the Congress session to satisfy the 
demand of the \ isltiug public. Prof. C. B. Joshi was in charge 
of this section. 

The Historical Exhibition was opened by Dr. Krishna 
Swamy Aiyangar of Madras in the morning of 9th June 1935. 
( Dr. Aiyrmgar’s Opening Address is printed elsewhere. Vide 
1 art I S"i«^ches and Addresses ). 

Sections. 

(1) (hvtnuih^iit flouHi , Gdin’^hkhnui : — The life size oil 
portraits of Sawai Madho Rao Peshwa, Nana Phadnis and 
Mahadji Scindia on iiubHc view for the first time. 

(2) G'Jif'nment at hi(h<i (Imperial Record Department^ 
Calcutta ). 

Descruftiv list of Historical Manuscripts, I’huis, etc. from 
the Imperial Record Department. 

1. Flan of Bomliay, 1767 

( i ) Point and Fort Valovy 
{ ii ) Malbar Point and Tower. 

Bombay, 1758 ( References) Town of Bombay. 

(a) The fort 

( b ) The naval port 

( c ) The port 

( d ) The docks 

( e ) The hospital 

( f ) The treasury 

( g ) The arseijal 
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( h ) The temple 

( i ) The Catholic Chapel 

( j ) The Government Place 

(k,l) 

(ra) The Staff Officers* quarters 

( n ) The house in which the intendant live- 

( o ) Officers’ quarters 

( p ) The barracks 

( q ) The Council House 

( r ) The market 

( 8 ) The Fort Dongrie 

( t ) False gate 

{ u ) Port called the Island of (hd Women 

(v) Port Dongrie 

(w) Port called the Stony Hill 

(x) The country residence of the Governor of Bombay 
at a distance of four miles from the town 

3. Plan of Cambay No. 16 March 1775, Plan ol Cambay 
with the camping grounds for English troop*- at Narau'^etr, 
March 1775 

1 of English Prisoners at Pondicherry 23 Oct, 1759 

5. List of French Prisoners at Fort St George, OcT 10, 1759. 

6. A general abstract of the English Prisoners at 
Pondicherry ( 8 Mar. 1759 ). 

7. Act of Exchange received with Mr. Lally’s letter, 
dated 3 Sep. 1759. 

8. Account of the French Squadron destined for India 
in 1759. 

9. Copy of letter from Col. Clive to Admiral WaHson, 
dated 24 Fob. 1757. 

10. Copy of Admiral Watson’s answer to Col. Clive, 
dated 27 Feb. 1757. 

11 - 15 . Copies of farrnana from the Mughal Emperor Shak 
Alara, granting the (fiivam of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa to the 
East India Company and copy of an agreement between th* 
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Company and the Nawab of Murshidabad, the previous Diwan, 
in consequence of the above grant. (Pub. 9 Sep. 1765, nos 3-6). 

16. Original notes, and minutes on the promotion of 
European literature and science among the natives of India by 
Lord William Bentinck, Governor General, the Hon. A Ross 
and tHe Hon. Lt-CoL W. Morrison, C. B., Members of the 
Supreme Council, and Mr. H. T. Prinsep, Secretary to the Govt, 
of India in the General Depa/tmout. There are notes and 
remarks in pencil on Mr. Prinseps minute by the Hon. T, B. 
( afterwards Lord ) Macaulay, Member of th^, Supreme Council. 
Pub. 7 Mar. IS 35, No. 19 and Keepwitlis. 

17. Lord AucklaiuPs minute on the promotion of education 
among the natives of India G. G’s Pub. 24 Nov. 1839, No. 10. 

Copy of the minute by the Hon’ble T. B. ( afterwards 
Lord ) Mawsulay on native education, dated 3 Feb. 1835. ( Pub, 
Mar. 1835, No. 15 ). 

19-30. lucorporatiou of tlie University of Calcutta with 
adapUitions for the Presideticies <)f Madras and Bombay. 
( Pub 13 Dec. 1856, Nos. 51-55 ). 

31. Letter from Captain W Richardson submitting a 
report of his vovage from London to purc]uisi> slaves for 
Ytrt MarllW. ( Pub. 23 August 1765, No, I ) 

22-3fli. Tiist of present*^ made bv the Pesh.va and the 
Mini‘*tGr. tit Pot)na to ident (hm. Sir Jolin Clavering ‘uul Mr. 
Richawi Barw.i'll. ( Pub 11 Aug. 1777, Vo.s. 2.3 and A ). 

35. COrrespoiuieiice with Mr. C. W. Malot, Resident at 
Poona, on the subieot of the establishment of a fixed and regular 
dak between Wosteru India and the Presidencies of Fort 
William Und Fort St. George ( Pub. 22 Apr. 1789, No. A ). 

26-32. Introduction of postage stamps in supersession of 
the system of money payments as postage. These papers show 
whet attempts were made at the time to print the stamps in 
India. ( Pub. 18 Mar. 1853 No. 1 Jul. 1853, Nos. 1-3; 12 May 
1854, Nos. 44-45; 19 May 1834, No. 64). 

33-34. Lord Clive’s proposals for appropriating the legacy 
of five lakhs of rupees conferred upon him by Nawab Mir Jafar, 
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and the present of three lakhs of rupees made to His Lordship 
by Nawab Najm-ud-Daulah to the benefit of the Company V 
invalid servants and widoWs of those who lost their lives in the 
Company’s service. Among the enclo-ures are translations of 
three certificates concerning the legacy of five lakhs ( attested 
12 Jan. 1707 ) given by Nawab Najm-ud-DaiiLh, his mother, 

1 e. wife of Nawab Mir Jafar and Maharaja Nanda Kumar 
{ Pub. 14 Apr. 1766, No. 2 and 20 Jan. 1767, No. 0 ). 

35. Letter from the Minister to the King of Rangam 
( Rangoon ) intimayng that the King has granted Lord Clive 
gome ground in bis city to make a Factory and Bankshall to 
repair and rebuild ships. ( Pub. 1 Feb. 1768, Nos. 2 i a )-16 ). 

36. Minute of the Governor-General, reporting the death 
of Sir William Jon(3s, deploring his loss, and suggesting that 
all materials loft by him for the Digest of the Hiridii and 
Muharnmedan Laws may be asked for froiii his executor. ( Pub. 

2 May 1794, No. 1). 

37. Letter from the President and Council of Fort St. 
George enclosing a copy of the verdict of tlie inquest held on 
the death of Lord Pigot and a bill of indictment again.st the late 
administration and others for wilful murder, and reporting tha*- 
their sessions have had to be adjourned pending the determiu k- 
tion of certain points^of law, on which they desire a reference to 
the Judges of the Supremo Court. ( Pub. 3 Nov. 1777^No. 1 ). 

38. Copy of the verdict of an inciuest held at Fort St. 
George from the 11 May 1777 to the 7 Aug. 1777, on the body of 
Lord Pigot. ( Pub. 3 Nov. 1777, No. 2 ). 

39. Bill of indictment against Mr. George Stratton and 
others for the murder of George Lord Pigot. ( Pub. 3 Nov. 
1777, No. 3 ). 

40. Proclamation issued by Nana Sahib to incite /the 
Indian troops during the Mutiny of 1857, together with its 
translation, received from Mr. Wynyard. the then Judge at 
Gorakhporo. ( Pub. 7 August 1857, No. 137 ). 

41. Copy of a letter from Mr. C. W. Malet, Resident at 
Poona enclosing with his remarks copies of certain papers 
giving a sketch of the foreign and internal commerce of the 
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Marathas, and discussing at length* the prospects of increasing 
the commercial intercourse between the Maratha country and 
Company’s territones. ( Pub. 22 Apr. 1789, No. 25. ). 

42. Letter from Mr. Henry Vansifctart (Vansit-art) inti- 
mating that he will continue to hold the charge of the Govern- 
ment. ( Pub. 30 Oct. 1764, No. 2 ). 

43. Minute of Lord Clive regarding Mr. Burdett’s 
behaviour. ( Pub. 2 Sep. 1765, No. 2(a)). 

44. Letter from Mr. H. Verelst to the Hon. H. Vansittart, 
dated -Islamabad, 19 Sep. 1762, regarding the ehrly history and 
the contemporary political situation in Manipur. Holograph. 
( Pub. Con. 4 Oct. 1762, No. 5 ). 

45. From Chhattar Singh, Kana of Gohad. Informed the 
Governor General of the capture of the fortress of Gwalior by 
.Captain Popham on 2 Shnlnm ( 3 August 1780 ). Bears the 
Raida’s seal. ( Pers. 5 Sep. 1780, No. 33 ). 

46. From His Majesty, Shah Alam. bias learnt from the 
Governor General’s letter that he is leaving for Madras with a 
view to puni.shing Tipu for his having invaded Travancore, the 
territory of an ally of the English. Bears the seal of His 
Majesty. ( Pers. 8 Mar. 1790, No. 50 ). 

47. .J’rom Madho Rao Sindhia, acknowledging the Gover- 
nor General’s letter in which he writes that he has decided not 
to go to Madras and that Major Meadows who lias been 
appointed Gorernor of that place will conduct the war against 
Tipu. Bears the writer’s seal. ( Pers. 10 Mar. 1790, No. 57 ). 

48. From Madho Rao SindVia. Requests that the Nawab 
Vazir may be asked to restore the salary and the jagtr of Mir 
Mfilhomed Amjad who has been rendering good services to rich 
Hind^u pilgrims from the Deccan as visit the holy shrines of 
the eastern provinces. It is necessary that the Mir should be 
present at Allahabad’ during the month of Magh next, when a 
Iaj;ge number of pilgrims will go there for Arorship and holy 
bath. ( Pers. 14 Augt 1790, No. 204 ). 

49. From Tipu Sultan, Asks the Governor General to 
depute an ambassador to his court or allow him to send one to 
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Madras in order to remove the estrangement that has sprung up 
between them. Encloses a list of presents accompanying the 
letter. Bears the seal d! the Sultan. ( Pars. 18 Feb. 1791, 
no. 35 ) 

50. From Tipu Sultan. In reply to the Governor GeneraFs 
offer to send to the Sultan’s camp the corpse of Bahadur Khan 
who fell fighting gallantly at bangalore says that the body 
may be handed to the local Mussalmans for burial. Bears the 
Sultan’s seal. ( Pers. 23 Mar. 1791, No. 78 ). 

51. From Maharaja Siwai Partab Singli of Jaipur to Col. 
Murray, informing him that Captain Murray has gone to the 
Mela of Bhakkarji and to Chandgari to buy horses. Written in 
characteristic Shikaf^tah style. Bears the seal of the Maharaja. 
(Pers. 25 Nov. 1795, No. 359 ). 

52. From Daulat Rao Sindhia. Says* that flao Baji Rao, 
the elder son of Raghuiiath Rao has been installed Pesln^a in 
succession to Madhu Rao who is dead. Nana Farnavis would 
not a*: fisst agive to the measure out of seltish motives but had 
to acquiosco when he fount! that nono of the chiefs would 
support him. ( Pers. 9 Sep. 1796, No. d28 ). 

53. From the Peshwa ( Narayan Rao ) says that he \/ill 
stick to the terms of the treaty and asks the Governor General 
to do the same. ( Pers. 12 Dec. 1778, No. 138 ). 

54. From Madhiiji Bhonsla. In view of the impending war 
with the French, the Governor General sent under Col. l<eslie, 
reinforcements to assist the Bombay Government and requested 
the Bhonsla to let them pass through their territories. The 
Bhonsla informs the Governor General that he has taken 
necessary measures for the safe passage of the Army. ( Pors. 
10 May 1778, No. 32 ). 

55. From Raghunath Rao. Thanks the Governor-General 
for his sending reinforcements to assist ’the Bombay Govern- 
ment in his behalf. Bears the writer’s signature. ( Pers. 16 Dec. 
1778, No. 144 ). 

56-58. Plan for establishing a route fqr mail from India 
to England via Red Sea. (Pol, 11 Sep. 1812 Nos. 7-9 ). 
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59-60. Proposal made by Appa Saheb fco raise a battalion 
of sepoys affer the European manner under British officers and 
approved by the Governor General (Pol 9 Nov. 1816, Nos. 31-33)* 

61. Origin, progress and present state of the Pindaris and 
the Mahrattas, 1811-21, ( For. Misc. Records, No. 124 ). 

63. Major General Sir John Malcolm’s Minute on the 
Revenue and Judicial administration of the Southern Mahratta 
country and the genealogy of the Mahratta chiefs, 1829. ( For. 
Misc. Records, No. 204). 

63“67. Revision of the engagement of 1826 between the 
East India Company and the Maharaja of Nagpur. Payment 
of an annual subsidy of 8 lakhs of rupees agreed to by 
Raja Raghuji Bhonsla III (Pol. 15 Jan. 1830, Nos. 31-34 and 
1^ Mar. No. 34 ). 

68-79. AboliHon of the snti nre in the dominion of the 
Raifi of Nagpur. ( Pol. 21 Sop. 1812, No. 43; 14 Ja-i. 1833, No 45; 

3 Jul. 1837, No. 39; 11 Aug. 1837, Nos. 52-53 ; 25 Sep 1837, 
Nos. 104-106; 13 Nv)v. 1839, Nos. b-8; and Pol. Des. from Court, 
No. 3, dated 30 Jan. 1839, para 52 ). 

80-83. Suppression of human .sacrifice in some hill tracts 
of Orissa, uanielv Kalaliandi, Bastar and their dopendoncieH etc. 
(For. 3 Jan. 1851, Nos. 114-115 ; 23 Mar. 1855, Nos. 114-1)). 

84-86 Trade of the Native Sc.ites in India with the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain placed on the same footing with 
Certain exceptions as that of the British ixjsscssions in the Kast 
Indie.s. ( For. )J5 Nov. 1853, Nos. 39-11 ). 

87. Mr. B. T. Prinsep’s narrative of Alexander’s Expedition 
to India, rvrra 1842. ( For. Misc. Records, No 346 ). 

88-89 Restoration of the Danisli Settlements on the 
Coromandel Coast. (For. 6 Jul. 1816, Nos. l-V ). 

90-93. Application from Begum Samru for a title to her 
heir, Mr. Dyce Samru, with a forwarding letter from the latter 
in his own handwriting. ( Bears the seal and the initials of the 
Begftm ). ( Pol. 24 Feb. 183^, Nos, 77-80 ). 

^ 94-99. Suppression of the slave trade in the dominions of 

Maharaja Sindhia (Pol. 21 Jan. 1831, No. 65; Pol. 24 Sep. 
1832, nos. 26-29; Pol. 13 Jun. 1833, no. 32 ). 
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lOC-102. Treaty dated 13 January 1844 between the 
Hon’ble East India Company and Maharaja Ali Jah Jayaji Rao 
Sindhia. ( For. 23 Mar. 1844. Nos. 432-433A ). 

103-113. Suppression of the Sati rife in the State of Gwalior. 
(Pol. 7 Jan. 1835, Nos. 25-7; Pol. 19 Feb. 1835. Ncs 64-5; Pol. 
22 Feb. 1835. No. 22; Pol. 19 Ma». 1852, Nos. 143-44 ; Pol. 1 Oct. 
1852, Nos. 55-7 ). 

114-122, Occurrence of a case of Sati in the State of Baroda 
(Pol. 13 Jan. 1854, Nos. 10-13; Pol. 7 Jun. 1854, Nos. 28-32). 

123-25. (r/ccurrence of a case of Salt in Ulwar, Rajputaiia 
( Pol. 8 Jul. 1859, Nos. 300-302). 

126. Spread of education in Central India in 1857 ( Pol. 

29 Jan. 1858, No. 85 ). 

127. Capture of Tantia Topi’s family by Shindnia Subah 
of Bhind. ( Seo. 24 Sep. 1858. No. 123 ). 

128. Treaty with King Christian VIII of Denmark for 
transferring the Danish settlements in India to the Fnglish. 
Dated 22 February 1845. 

129. Persian illuminated manuscripts showing the different 
styles of calligraphy. 

130. A book .exhibiting a fine specimen of “inlaying” 
work. This book was hopelessly damaged by /arc and bad 
almost become a solid mass of paper. 

131. Addresses presented to H. E. the Righi Hon. Viscount 
Canning, Viceroy and Governor General of Indiaf by the Chief 
of Peshawar and the Rajas of the Punjab on the occasion of his 
visit to those places in 1859. 

132. Tibetan wood-block. It is a block to print, on paper 
or cotton, a charm invoking the protection of Jhambala, the god 
of riches. The upper part consists of a gem in the centre being 
the emblem of the god. and surrounded by Sanskrit Mantras in 
Tibetan script. Under the charm itself is out out. in Tibetan, an 
explanation of the charm, with directions as to its use. 

132-133. Lahore seals and roll of their impressions. These 
belonged to Maharaja Ranjit Singh his soins and officers, and 
are 19 in number. 
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From the Imperial Library. 

134. Panorama of the City of Lahore — painted in water- 
colour, 1840. 

135. Panorama of the City of Dacca. 

Books and Publications. 

Imperial Record Department. 

1. Index to the Press Lists of the Public Department 
Records, 1748-18t)0. 


2-6. Calendar of Persian Correspondence. 

Vol. 

I 

1759-1767 

i» 

li 

1767-1769 

ti 

111 

i7;0-177i 

»* 

JV 

1772-1775 

It 

V 

1776-1780 


7. List of the Heads of Administration in India and of the 
India Office in England corrected to 28 

8-20. Proceedings of the Indian Historical Records 
Commission, 1919-1930. Vol.s. I- XIII 

Calcutta Historical Society. 

21. The Narrative of the Life of a Gentleman long 
Resident in India— By G. F. Grand, 1910. 

22. The Diaries of Three Surgeons of Patna — 1763, 

23, Calcutta Faces and Places in pre-Cain era Days 

24, Bengal ; Past and Present 

25-26. Index to Bengal ; Past and Present 
Volumes I- VII 

„ VIII-XVIII 

(3) Bhor State . — A separate guide was published for this 
section, which contained the*following important exhibits : — 

(1) Four oil paintings of the forts of Rajgad and Torna 

(2) Ivory ojiess set ( 32 pieces ) 

(3) Three oW dishes 
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(4) One stone inaage 

(5) Four old rifleg ( three flint and one matohlook) 

(6) Various old arms and weapons (f4) 

(7) Two shields 

(8) A rifle butt 

(9) One lance 

(10) Two Bans 

(11) Two Bothaties 

(12) Two Ballaras 

(13) One Banya 

(14) Two Itas 

(15) Biiunors — The Bliagva'z^nda, and the Jari Patka. 
(4) Gwfdmr State : — 

S. No. Description Remark 


ArrJiaf(l()(/(ral Di^xtrlmentf Gwalior. 
( Paintings) 


1 Bay. Bahadur and Rupinati (’) ou horse hack. ' 

2 (?) „ ,> 

3 „ „ „ (?) on camel 

4 Maharaia Daulat Rao Sciudia. 

5 Maharana Pratap on horse back. 

6 Amarsingh Rathor. 

7 Maharana Pratap aiogh of Udaipur (modern?)^ 

8 Peshwa Baji Rao I on horse back. 

9 A Maratha Sardar. 

10 A Deccani Brahiimna Sardar on horse back. 

11 Maharaja Mahadji Scindia hunting a tiger. 

12 ,, )i a bust. 

13 ff )i seated. 

14 Maharaja Daulat Rao Scindia seated onGaddi. 

li 

*» i> 

16 Maharani Baija Bai Sahiba Scindia 

queen of Daulat Rao Scindia. 

17 Maharaja JanKoji Rao Scindia seated. 

18 on horse back. 

19 „ „ seated. 


In one frame 
.size 3'2'' by 

no" 


Jb}o Do ‘ 

Do Do 
Do 

3 2 X 1 3 

Do Do 
Do 

3'r X rs'' 
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In one frame 
3'2"x 1'3'' 


S. No. Description Remark 

30 Maharaja Jayaji Rao Scindia in Military 
dress. 

21 Maharaja Jay aji Rao Scindia in Darbar dress. 

22 „ „ on horse back. 

23 Maharani Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi on horse ^ 

back. 1 

24 Maharani Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi in male ! 

attire. I 

25 Maharani Lakslimi Bai of Jhansi and 

TiVntia Topo on horse back. J 

26 Maharaja Madhav Rao Scindia in boyhood Do Do 

27 General Balm Rao Sahob AuRro Do Do 

2^ Fortress of Gwalior taken by General Popham In one frame 

in 1780. Do2'xri0'^ 

29r Shivaji Maharaj. Do 1' x 10" 

30 Silver coins of Scindia dynasty about fifty in number. 


Do 

.V2"xll0’ 


»SVrz/f’ hfnspum, 

3f A hamlet having two heads and four horns painted. 

32 A large shield showing scenes of battles etc. over it. 

33-*A cupper plate iuscriptiou of Maharaja Hari Singh of 
Narwar dated Samvat 1840. 

34 Maharaja Mahadji Scindia seated. 

35 Maharaja Daulat Rao Scindia .seated on Gaddi. 

36 Maharaja Jankoji Rao Scindia. 

37 Maharaja Tukoji Rao iiolkar of Indore. 

38 Peshwa Baji Rao II. 

39 Hindu Rao Baba. 

40 Jahangir and Noorjahan (?) on horse back. 

41 Jawan Singh. 

42 Rathod Urarao Singh. 

Mr. V: a. Eakhe. 

43 Amarsingh Rathor. 

4% King Bhoja prayuig his priest in sun eclipse. 

45 Extracts taken from various Persian books. 
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(5) Baroda State :—Indian paintings — Some of them of 
historical personages especially from Gujarat. Illuminated 
manuscripts and other exhibits. The paintings contained home 
large size figures unlike the familiar Indian miniatures. 
Gold and silver coins of Gaickwars. Handwritings of Nana 
Phadnavis and other Maratha politicians. 

(6) Ichalkaranji Slate :-rGold copper and bronze coins-about 
200; containing Vijayanagar and other Hons and other coins. 

(7) Indian Htatcncal Research Institute, St Xavier s College 
Bombay : — 

1 Persian manuscript containing the History of the Sultan of 

Bengal. 

2 Illuminated Hindu manuscript containing a love story. 

3 Manuscript containing the Vishnu Puraua translated into 

Persian. 

4 Ms. containing the history of the Sikhs Gurus and several 

boolifs on Hindustan. 

5 Portuguese life of Shiwaji printed in 1730. 

6 The original account of the Black Hole of Calcutta printed 

in 1730. 

7 Illuminated book on the social customs of the European India. 

8 Krishna and his mother Yeshoda — Painting. 

9 Moghul Nobleman — Painting. 

10 A book on Emperor Akbar in Latin 1598. 

11 Portrait of one of the Nabobs of Surat. 

12 A Jain Painting from Gujrat. 

13 Belt buckle in brass and silver. 

14 Brass plate showing Khandoba. 

(8) Mr, Y, M, Kale Two Picture Albums ( bound ) 

2, A Sanskrit-German Dictionary 
( Printed in Berlin 1841 A. D. ) 

3. Manusmrui ( Printed 1825 A. D. 
E. I. Coy ) 
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(9) Mr. F. A. Kcinole Nanded . — (1) Ms called Vinial- 

bodha by Mudgal Bhatt of 
Nanded, copy by Diwakar in 
Shak 1583. A work on Dhar- 
mashastra. 

(2) Copies of lebfccrs of 
Nawab Salabafc Jung Bahadur 
( Nkani ) 

(3) An old Ms. of 
Vivok Sindhu by Mukundraj 
( Marathi ) 

(4) Marathi Ms of 
Panchikaran by Mrityunjaya 

(5) Krishnacharitra 
Ms — in Gurumukhi, by Sham, 
with illustrations. 

(6) Akhbar Dehli 
(1839 A. D. ^Persian, deals 
with tlie last rites of Maharaja 
Ranjitsinh. 

(7) Tantra Darpan Ms 
by Raghnaath Shosha, copy by 
his grandson Gopal in Shak 
1619. 

(10) Malnbhamt Kurijalaud, Oiialior : — 

1. Pictures — Enthroned Varaba 
2 — Rarnchandra 

3. „ — A Fakir and nymphs 

4. „ — Letters fro»r Daulatrao Scindia about 

the pretender 1 Yeshodabai Peshwi 
2 about the Mughal Emperor. 

’(11) Prof, S. K. Bhuijau, Oauhatli : — 

(1) Ms of Hastividyarnara (A. D. 1734) with eight pic- 
tures of rulers of Indai. 

(2) Ms of Sankhachuda-badha. 

(3) Ms of Bhagavat, Sixth Canto. 

(4) An old Assamese Busauji with paintings. 



THE ALL INDIA MODERN HISTORY CONGRESS. 

POONA 19^5. 

Programme of the Sessions. 

( Saturday : 8th June, 1935 ) 

5-0 p ni. SirShafaat Ahmed Khan, the President Elect, will 
be received at the door by the President and 
members of the Working Committee. 

5-5 p tn. Ajirival of His Excellency Lord Brabourne, who 
will he received at the door by the President 
and members of the Working Committee. 

5-10 to 5-15 p m. Welcome Songs by Pupils from M. E. High 
School. 

5-15 to 5-30 p m Welcome address hv Raja Raghunathrao 
Shankarrao (dtas Babasaheb Pant Sachiv, 
President of the Reception Committee. 

5-30 to 5-45 p. in Inaugural Address by His Excellency the 
Governor. 

5-45 to 5-50 p in. Mr N. C. Kelkar, Chairman, Working Com- 
mittee, will thank TIis Excellency and grrland 
him 

5-50 p m Departure of His Excellency . 

5- 50 to 6-0 p. ra. Prof, S. K. Bhuywan ( Gaubatti ) will propose 

Sir Shafaat Ahmed Khan to the chaiK 
Prof. G. V. Punatambekar ( Benares ) will second 
him. 

6- 0 p. m. The President takes the chair 

6- 0 to 6-10 p. m. The General Secretary will read select mes- 

sages. 

6^10 to 7-1 5 p. m Presidential Address, 

7- 15 to 7-30 p. m. Prof, Shrinivaaachari will propose a vote of 

thanks to the Pr^id^t. 

Prof. S. R. Sharraa ( Punjab ) will second. 



The All Indta Modern Htstry Congress. ^ 

The Opening of the Historical Exhibition. 

( Sunday : 9th June, 1935 ). 

8-0 a. m. The General Secretary’s introductory speech about 
the Historical Exhibition. 

8- 15 to 9-0 a. m. The President of the Congress will request Rao 

Bahadur Dr. Krishna Swaini Aiyangar to 
declare the Historical Exhibition open. Rao 
Bahadur Dr. Krishna Swanii Aiyangar will 
declare the Historical Exhibition open. 

9- 0 a n).* Presentation of the Album of the Bharat Itihas 

Sarashodhak Mandal to Sir Shafaat Ahmed 
Khan, President of the Congress and Shrimaut 
Raja Babasaheb Pant Sachiv of Bhor and Rao 
Bahadur Dr. Krishna Swarni Aiyangar, 

The Raja^ahel) of Bhor will present to Sir Shafaat 
Ahmed Khan amd Rao Bahadur Aiyangar 
The Biior Museicm Guido. 

9-0 to 9-15 a. in Profe‘ssor C B Joshi, the Exhibition Secretary 
will thank Rao Bahadur Dr Krishna Swami 
Aiyangar and garland him. 

9-15 a. m. A visit to the Exhibition 

N. B.-^Members of the Reception Committee and Delegates 
will get a copy of each of the B I S. M. Album and the Bhor 
Musuem Guide Those who may not get them are kindly 
requested to apply to the Secretary. 

2-30 to 4-45 p. m. Reading of Papers. 

4- 45 to 5-30 p. m. Adjournment lor Tea. 

5- 30 to 6-30 p. m. Lecture b> Prof S. Shriiiivasaclmri on “ A 

Conspectus of South Indian History ”, 

6- 45 p. m. onwards. An “ At Home ’* by tiie Rajasaheb of Bhor. 
9-30 p. m. onwards. Old Marathi Ballads. 
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Programme of the Semons. 

( Monday: 10th June 1935). 

7-30 to 10-30 a. m. Eea4ing of Papers. 

2- 30 to 3-30 p. m. Consideration of Resolutions 

hy 

Prof. D. V. Potdar 
Rao Saheb G. S. Sirdesai. 

Prof. Shekh Abdul Kadir Sarafraj and others. 

3 - 30 to 4-30 p. in. Light Refreshments at the Bharat Itihas 

Sanshodhak Mandal. 

4- 30 to 5-30 p. m. Resolutions. Foundation of the All India 

Modern History Congress Organization. Draft 
Con.stitution by Prof. S R. Sharma. 

5- 30 to 6-0 p. m. Group photo. 

6- 0 to 6-30 p. m. Closing remarks by the President. Thanks- 

giving. Dr. ViSurendra Nath Sen and *Prof . 
D V. Potdar Carlanding. 

Invitation to the Congress to Allahabad 
to meet there in October 1937. 

6- 30 to 7-15 p ni. Lecture by Prof. S. N. Bhuyan on “ Assam's 

Place ill India — Historic Survey 

7- 30 to 8-30 p 111 . Lantern Lecture by Mr. V. S. ,Toro on, 

“ Historic Places in Maharashtra 

9-45 p. in onwards. Athletic and Indian martial Games, Acro- 
batic feats by Mahartisbtryia Mg.ndal, Poona 
and others. 





